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OUR LAST EFFORT FOR A VOLUNTARY 
ARMY 


I 
A CIVILIAN VIEW 


AN ARMY WE MUST HAVE, IF WE ARE TO CONTINUE AN IMPERIAL POWER, 
OR EVEN EXIST AS AN INDEPENDENT NATION; AND IF THIS ARMY CANNOT BE 
OBTAINED BY VOLUNTARY MEANS, WE MUST RESORT TO CONSCRIPTION. (LORD 

( ROBERTS, ‘NINETEENTH CENTURY,’ JUNE 1824.) 


WHATEVER may be the final opinion of military experts upon Mr. 
Brodrick’s scheme of Army Reorganisation, it cannot fail to strike 
everyone as an honest and courageous attempt, within limits which 
he believed to be binding, to grapple with the most pressing of 
our national problems. The country has waited patiently for the 
scheme because it was no doubt satisfied that the chief lessons of 
the South African war, which seemed so obvious to the ‘man in the 
street,’ were not likely to be lost upon the Government. Moreover, 
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it was recognised that Mr. Brodrick ought to be allowed time to feel 
his feet in his new office, especially as he showed every sign of con- 
ducting the campaign in South Africa with energy, and of tackling 
one administrative problem after another at home with unusual 
vigour. It was generally understood that great changes would be 
made in the Army, and at least as great changes at the War Office. 

On the 8th of March Mr. Brodrick presented his scheme to the 
House of Commons in a speech remarkable for its frankness and 
courage. When he sat down no one could doubt that, whatever 
might be the value of his scheme, the country had a minister at the 
War Office who could be trusted to conceal no deficiencies, to shrink 
from no exposures, to spare no pains, no labour, no personal sacrifices, 
if thereby he might build up, to the best of his knowledge and 
ability, a satisfactory system of national defence. No doubt many 
people expected more heroic proposals. After the humiliations of 
last year the country was prepared to give more freely and to sub- 
mit to greater sacrifices than at any previous period. All that was 
wanted was a plain word from a strong man. I believe there was an 
opportunity to put the defences of the Empire upon a solid and 
permanent footing, if there had been a statesman of commanding 
authority to take the tide at the flood. Outside the House of Commons 
the country was only waiting to be told what todo, andtodoit. But 
to ask the country is one thing, and to ask the House of Commons 
is another, and so we get the scheme, which Mr. Brodrick no doubt 
considered touched the high-water mark of what was actually obtain- 
able. It will be well to state as briefly and simply as possible what 
are the proposals contained in Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. 

It is based upon the principle that after we have made provision 
for our over-sea garrisons in India and elsewhere, we must be in a 
position at any moment to send abroad three fully equipped Army 
Corps and yet leave at home a sufficient organisation for our own 
protection. 

In accordance with this principle Mr. Brodrick proposes to or- 
ganise the home Army upon a new system. After making provision 
for over-sea garrisons, he establishes six Army Corps and assigns each 
to a separate district of the United Kingdom. Each Army Corps will 
be complete in itself with its proper complement of artillery and 
mounted troops, of stores and transport, all under its own Army Corps 
commander, who will be appointed for a period of three years only. 
The officers and, as far as possible, the staffs who command in time of 
peace will also command in time of war. 

They will be Army Corps in fact as well as in name. 

Three of the Army Corps with their headquarters at Aldershot, 
Salisbury Plain, and in Ireland respectively will consist entirely of 
regulars, and will always be kept in readiness for foreign service at a 
moment’s notice. ’ 
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The other three Army Corps with their headquarters at Colches- 
ter, York, and Edinburgh are to consist, both as to their infantry and 
their artillery, partly of regulars and partly of Militia and carefully 
selected Volunteers. Thus the Army Corps with its headquarters at 
Colchester will draw upon the best London Militia and Volunteer 
regiments; the Army Corps with its headquarters at York will 
draw upon the picked Militia and Volunteer battalions of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and soon. These three Army Corps will be reserved 
for home defence and will form the nucleus of the organisation for 
the protection of our shores. 

Mr. Brodrick distinctly stated that in carrying out his scheme 
he was more concerned to increase the efficiency of our existing 
military forces and to perfect and complete their organisation than 
to add greatly to their numbers. 

Coming to details he proposes to turn the existing regulars to 
more effective use by the simple process of freeing a certain number 
of battalions from garrison duty abroad and making them available for 
general purposes. This will be brought about (1) by enrolling eight 
special garrison battalions composed of veterans of more than four- 
teen years’ service, whose whole duty it will be to garrison stations 
at present occupied by line battalions, (2) by raising five native 
Indian regiments for service in tropical stations outside India, (3) 
by transferring to the Navy certain of the smaller coaling-stations 
such as Colombo and Singapore, if the Admiralty will consent to 
take them over. By this means it is hoped to gain eighteen battalions 
of regulars for service elsewhere. 

These eight garrison battalions are the only increase Mr. Brodrick 
proposes for the regular infantry. At the same time he hopes by 
certain improvements in the conditions of service to make the regular 
Army more popular, and recruiting easier. 

In the next place he proposes to improve the pay and conditions 
of service of the Militia. The Militia only numbers 100,000 men. 
It ought to number 150,000. In order to raise it to this figure Mr. 
Brodrick proposes to abolish the present Militia Reserve for the Army 
and to establish a true Militia Reserve, consisting of: (1) Militia- 
men who have done ten years’ service in the Militia; (2) Linesmen 
who have served fourteen years in the line and the reserve. The 
members of the Militia Reserve will only be liable for service in the 
United Kingdom. They will be paid a sort of retaining fee of four- 
pence a day. By this means it is hoped to raise 50,000 men. 

The Yeomanry now number about 10,000 men. Mr. Brodrick 
proposes to increase this force to 35,000, and to call them Imperial 
Yeomanry. They will be armed with shortened rifles and with 
bayonets. They will train for eighteen days a year, of which fourteen 
will be obligatory. The pay of the men will be five shillings a day 
with rations and forage. Moreover, the sumr of 5/. will be allowed to 
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every man who brings a horse, and mounts will be found for those 
who do not. 

Of the Volunteers, twenty-five battalions and fifteen batteries of 
field artillery are to be specially trained for home defence as an 
integral part of the home army corps. The training and conditions 
of service of the Volunteers are to be generally improved. 

The result of these changes is an effective addition to the Army 
as follows : 

Additional number of Regulars. ‘ . 11,500 
New Militia Reserve . . . i . 60,000 
Additional Yeomanry . : ‘ . 26,000 
Specially trained Volunteers : ; . 40,000 


Total . ‘ . ‘ ; ; 126,500 


This is to some extent misleading, however, because the 50,000 
Militia and the 40,000 Volunteers are already supposed to exist in 
the army. The actual net addition asked for is, therefore, only 
36,500 men. The other 90,000 are only additional in the sense that . 
they are to be made effective. 

The total number of men for the Army, which Mr. Brodrick asks 
Parliament to sanction, is made up as follows :— 


Army athome . ‘ ‘ , ‘ . 155,000 
Reserve ‘ . , ‘ , ‘ - 90,000 
Militia ‘ ‘ , ‘ . . 100,000 
New Militia Baseve ; , , ‘ - 50,000 
Imperial Yeomanry . . ‘ ‘ . 35,000 
Volunteers, say . , : . ° . 250,000 


ess ow es 


And these 680,000 men Mr. Brodrick apportions thus :— 


Field Army ‘ . F . ’ - 260,000 
Garrisons at home , ° ‘ . 196,000 
Volunteers for London de hace , . . 100,000 
Various staffs . : 4,000 
Recruits not fully wnined, sick, ke. ke. . 120,000 


Total . ° ° ° ° - 680,000 


To complete the outline of the scheme it must be added that 
Mr. Brodrick pledges himself to supply full equipment and stores 
for the whole of this force, to improve’ the artillery, to reform and 
reorganise the transport and the medical service, to improve the 
education and training of officers, and last, but not least, to re- 
organise the War Office itself. 

Such is the task the Secretary of War has set himself to 
accomplish. It is a task from which any Minister might well 
shrink, but Mr. Brodrick approaches it with just those gifts of 
character which are most likely to carry him to success. Moreover 
he enjoys the immense advantage of having the cordial co-operation 
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of a Commander-in-Chief whose proved abilities, unrivalled experi- 
ence, and never-to-be-forgotten services to the nation endow him 
with indisputable authority. 

The present writer does not pretend to any qualifications whatever 
which would warrant him in criticising the purely military aspects 
of the scheme. That is the business of professional critics. But 
there are certain general observations which may be made with 
propriety by any civilian, who has carefully studied the question of 
national defence. One of these is that for the first time we see 
established for the military forces of the kingdom some such standard 
of strength as has been established for the Navy for several years. 
It is, of course, a rule accepted by both political parties that the 
Navy shall always be equal to the navies of any two Powers that 
could combine against us. Mr. Brodrick now lays it down that we 
shall always have three Army Corps immediately ready in every 
detail for foreign service without in any way trenching upon or 
disturbing our system of home defence. If this portion of the 
scheme is accepted by both political parties, and a standard of 
strength and efficiency is established, below which the Army will 
never be allowed to fall, a distinct step forward will have been taken, 
and a source of solid satisfaction will have been given to all Army 
reformers. 

Another obvious remark is that the scheme proceeds upon the old 
lines of voluntary enlistment. We are to continue to appeal to the 
same class to come into the Army, only we are to offer slightly in- 
creased inducements. There is no broadening of the basis of our 
system of national defence. The old field is to be cultivated by a 
process of more ‘ intense’ culture. There is no question of opening 
up fresh ground. This can only mean that the scheme is, after all, 
a stop-gap scheme. The military needs of the Empire must and will 
go on increasing. Nothing can prevent it. The cause does not lie 
with us. It lies in the change in the international situation. 
Ministers, to whichever party they belong, are as impotent to check 
the growth of armaments as to stop the growth of population or the 
passage of time. The suggestion that a conciliatory diplomacy can 
be any substitute for efficient armed forces is childish. It is the 
policy of the lamb towards the wolf in the fable, and everyone knows 
how powerless that was to avert the catastrophe. One must have 
had a House of Commons training to acquire so simple a faith in the 
power of the tongue. Our dangers and difficulties are far more likely 
to increase than to decrease. Our old isolation is as much a thing of 
the past as our sea-girt frontiers. The colonial activity of other 
European powers is giving us neighbours in every quarter of the 
globe, and their proximity brings with it the clash of interests and the 
possibilities of quarrel. It is not only that the expansion of our own 
Empire involves the expansion of our military force, but the expansion 
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of other peoples’ empires also carries with it the same consequence. 
Even if we could limit the growth of our Empire, we should not 
necessarily limit the growth of our armaments, since we should still 
have to defend what we hold against constantly increasing odds. If 
we are slow to realise these facts ourselves, they are very clearly 
realised abroad. It is not only our hostile critics but those most 
friendly to us who compare unfavourably the enormous extent of our 
imperial responsibilities with the narrow basis of military organisation 
upon which they rest. I happened to be on the Continent when Mr. 
Brodrick presented his scheme to the House of Commons. I can 
bear witness to the favourable impression the obvious courage and 
sincerity of his speech created in quarters not usually too kindly 
disposed to British statesmanship, and certainly not sanguine of the 
efficiency and actuality of British Army reform. But politicians and 
publicists were practically unanimous in their verdict as to the in- 
adequacy of the remedy for the disease, which the campaign in South 
Africa had made patent to the whole world, and in their conviction 
that the scheme itself was the last word—the swan-song, so to speak 
—of the purely voluntary system. And, indeed, Mr. Brodrick did 
not conceal from the House of Commons that this was also his con- 
viction. In one of the most striking passages of his speech he said : 


Is our Army in future for home defence to be a voluntary Army, or is it to be 
recruited by compulsion ? Iam perfectly aware of the delicate ground upon which 
I am treading in respect to the question of voluntary and compulsory service. I 
know very well how easy it is in this House to win cheap cheers by a proud 
declaration about adhesion to the voluntary system. I think the voluntary 
system for home defence is not a thing to be proud of unless you get an efficient 
defence. . . . Therefore my adhesion to the voluntary system is strictly limited by 
our ability to obtain under it a force with which our military authorities can 
satisfy the Government that they have sufficient force to resist invasion and can 
maintain it to their satisfaction. At the same time the Government fully recog- 
nises that while the country is willing to pay heavily to escape compulsion, it is 
‘incumbent on the Government to exhaust every means before coming forward with 
any such proposals, and especially under the circumstances of the present time. 


The ‘circumstances’ to which Mr. Brodrick refers in the con- 
cluding words of this passage are the readiness and enthusiasm with 
which thousands and thousands of volunteers have come forward 
to fight for the Empire at a moment of crisis. Many will think that 
these are also just the circumstances which offer a strong govern- 
ment a unique opportunity for making a great change. It is only 
when you touch the deeper springs of emotion in a people that you 
can prepare it for great national sacrifices. The opportunity has for 
the moment been missed, and one can only wait patiently, and hope 
that when it recurs the sacrifices asked will not be still heavier. 
While it is possible that in the present state—I will not say of 
public opinion, but of parliamentary opinion, the government of the 
day is bound to exhaust every other means before coming forward 
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with a proposal to abandon the purely voluntary system, no such 
obligation is laid upon writers, who are not hampered by the 
exigencies of political parties, and are concerned only for the 
fortunes of their country. It is their clear duty to prepare the way 
by every means in their power for the change which is surely 
coming to us, as it has already come to each of the other great 
European communities, I mean the change from a wholly mercenary 
to a largely national Army. 

In approaching this question I am aware how unlike our circum- 
stances are to the circumstances of our Continental neighbours, how 
different our needs, our obligations, and our dangers are from theirs. 
I do not overlook the fact that, whereas they have for the most part 
to defend compact territories, we have to defend widely scattered 
possessions ; that, while the vast majority of their land forces must 
always serve at home, a very large proportion of ours, even in times 
of peace, must serve abroad. Nor do I forget that in our case naval 
forces, and in theirs land forces, are the predominant element in 
schemes of national defence. But all these differences seem to me 
arguments not against the principle or basis upon which we in 
England should build up our military system, but solely against any 
wholesale imitation of the details of Continental systems. There is 
no similarity, it is true, between our respective circumstances, but 
there is absolute likeness in the magnitude of our responsibilities 
and dangers. They have been driven by menace to their national 
existence to base their military systems upon the training in arms of 
their whole male population. The details they have worked out 
according to their individual requirements. We are, I believe, being 
driven in exactly the same direction, but we are absolutely free to 
settle our own details according to our own needs. 

No doubt we are being impelled mainly by the rapid growth of 
our imperial responsibilities and the acknowledged difficulty of 
meeting sudden dangers abroad and at home with an army recruited 
solely by voluntary enlistment. I doubt if we realise how much we 
are also influenced by the pressure of European public opinion. 
When all European armies were mercenary armies we were all on 
the same footing, but now that it has ceased to be the practice 
among the majority of civilised peoples to entrust the defence of their 
country to paid servants, the obligation of personal service in defence 
of the fatherland is becoming an obligation every man feels it a duty 
to fulfil and no man desires to avoid. In our own time a great 
change has come over public feeling with regard to this question in 
Continental countries. Time was when young men sought to evade 
the duty of military service, when they preferred to cross the sea to 
England and America, even if such flight involved perpetual banish- 
ment. But gradually such evasions have become rarer and rarer. To- 
day they are condemned by public opinion and are of comparatively 
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infrequent occurrence. A couple of generations have sufficed to 
remove the grievance and to accustom the minds of young citizens 
to look upon military service as one of the duties of life, which is 
performed quietly, naturally, and without heroics. One of the 
consequences of this change is that our neighbours are beginning to 
despise us for delegating the defence of our Empire to what they 
regard as mercenary troops. I do not think we realise how deep this 
feeling is in their minds. We think their dislike of us is entirely 
due to envy. I fear there isin it a considerable element of contempt. 
And the greater our prosperity, the more splendid the Empire 
becomes, the stronger is this feeling on their part, that our power is 
maintained and defended not by the personal service and personal 
sacrifice of each individual citizen, but by a people which sits at 
home and pays others to fight for it. The picture is no doubt 
distorted, but it is salutary at times to see ourselves as others see us. 

There can be little doubt that a good deal of the prejudice 
which exists amongst us against compulsory military service is due 
to misconceptions and to well-worn traditions with regard to the 
imaginary horrors and ruinous consequences of conscription. 
Within the limits of a short article it is obviously impossible to deal 
fully with so large a question, but one or two points may be touched 
upon. There is no serious reason, military or other, why compulsory 
military training in this kingdom should conform to the Continental 
type. There is indeed every reason in our national character and in 
our actual military requirements why it should not. One of the 
most objectionable features in the foreign system.is barrack life, but 
why should that be essential to effective military training? It 
might just as well have been urged as an argument against compulsory 
education that you would be obliged to send every child in the land 
away from home to a boarding-school. It is perfectly feasible to 
establish a system which will not withdraw lads from their own 
localities at all, but will be carried on over a series of years, very 
much as our elementary education is carried on in the earlier years 
of life, with the least possible disturbance to local and home life. 
I am speaking of course of military training and not of military 
Service. 

Another well-known objection is the ‘deplorable economic waste’ 
of withdrawing young men from the pursuit of industries during 
the period of their military training. Again I say we need not and 
probably should not adopt the Continental plan. With our shortened 
hours of labour there is plenty of time in the life of a youth for the 
acquisition of useful military instruction without any very serious 
interruption to the industries of the nation. We have an idea in this 
country that it is rather clever of us to have the whole of our male 
population uninterruptedly engaged in the production of wealth, while 
our neighbours have to take a couple of years out of the life of each of 
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their able-bodied sons. There is a dangerous similarity between this 
view and that which has permitted our children to leave school at an 
earlier age than the children of any other enlightened people. The 
true strength of a nation lies not in its wealth, but in the health, 
vigour, and discipline of its people. Those of us who, like the present 
writer, employ large numbers of men on the Continent as well as in our 
3 own country cannot fail to form a favourable opinion of the excellent 
effect military training has had upon the bearing and physique of 
Continental populations. We talk of the economic waste of this 
, system, and yet the country in which it is most strictly enforced is 
the very country which has increased most rapidly in wealth and 
has become our most formidable industrial rival. I mean of course 
Germany. The military delegate of Germany to the Peace Con- 
: ference at the Hague not only refused to admit that military service 
was an economic burden to his country, but declared that 
its educational and disciplinary value were among the principal 
causes of Germany’s industrial progress and success, and in this he 
is confirmed by many English observers. Germany has, I believe, 
succeeded in making her Army not only what it of course primarily 
should be, a perfect instrument of national defence, but also a great 
school of physical training and moral discipline. When one reflects 
upon the absolute neglect of physical training among vast masses 
of our own population, crowded together in large towns, dependent 
for bodily exercise upon chance games, which very few of them 
know how to play, one is inclined to wonder whether compulsory 
military training will not one day be demanded in the interest of 
public health and national well-being, even if it is not resorted to 
for purposes of national defence. We are in a position where not 
to go forward is to go back. In war as in trade we are continuing 
to pit our haphazard system against the carefully reasoned and 
elaborately organised systems of other peoples. 

Coming back to the purely military problem, it is in our case 
undoubtedly a peculiar one. Our Army for foreign service must 
always be a voluntary Army. None would dream of maintaining the 
contrary. Weare a fighting race, and the spirit of our people is 
sufficiently martial and adventurous to supply an adequate number 

¢ of recruits for active service in ordinary times. It is at moments of 
crisis that the weakness of our system becomes apparent, that it 
betrays the narrowness of the basis upon which it rests. What we 
need is to widen that basis, to call gradually into existence a nation 
trained to arms, upon which we can rely entirely for home defence, 
and to which we can appeal confidently for any number of volun- 
teers for foreign service. It is rather universal military training 
than universal military service that we require. 
We saw how splendid was the response last year to the call for 
volunteers for South Africa. Can we doubt that it would have been 
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far larger even than it was, if it had been addressed to a people 
already used and trained to arms? 

Of course the adoption of universal military training would not 
solve our military problems. It would only provide an abundance of 
raw material from which to build up adequately the defences of the 
Empire. It is just this abundance of raw material that the in- 
creasing needs and responsibilities of the Empire demand, and which 
we have by some means or other to find, if we are, in the words of 
Lord Roberts, ‘to continue as an Imperial Power, or even exist as 
an independent nation.’ The problem that confronts Germany and 
France is the exact reverse of our own. They have secured and 
trained their men, but have still to organise an effective system for 
foreign expeditions and over-sea requirements. We have a fairly 
satisfactory system for foreign service, but have now to organise a 
vast reserve of men. 

Sooner or later our statesmen must ask the British people to 
become imperial in fact as well as in name, to take upon themselves 
the duty and the privilege of personal military service in defence of 
the Empire of which they are so justly proud. Other peoples have 
been asked to give this supreme pledge of citizenship after great 
military disasters. We are allowed an opportunity of setting our 
house in order before the evil days come upon us. 


HENRY BIRCHENOUGH. 
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OUR LAST EFFORT FOR A VOLUNTARY 
ARMY 


Il 
A MILITARY VIEW 


WHO would have imagined ten years ago, five years ago, or even two 
years ago that Army Reorganisation would have been the question 
of the hour? Those who can remember for many successive years 
the deserted appearance of the House of Commons when the Army 
Estimates were introduced, the listless discussion, and the indifference 
of the occupants of both front benches, may now well rub their eyes. 
In fact, so great was the apathy and want of interest shown by the 
executive officials of existing, late, or prospective Governments that it 
was a most rare occurrence for any to be present on such occasions, 
unless they chanced to be at the time or had been very recently in 
employment at the War Office. Even under such circumstances 
their attendance was intermittent and to all appearances their 
attention most distracted. In this manner were millions of public 
money voted away, the great object of the Minister in charge of the 
vote being to get it through, if possible without discussion, and as 
quickly as could be managed. So the ancient coach went lumbering on 
until at last came the rude awakening so long predicted ; an un- 
expected storm came, and then it was found that the old-fashioned 
team was not strong enough to draw the antic:ated machine up the 
hill in times of tempest, emergency and danger ; hence we must have 
a newly fashioned coach and a much more serviceable team. 

In proceeding to consider the new scheme of army reorganisation, 
as unfolded by Mr. Brodrick in a statement of most remarkable 
clearness and power, the first question which occurs to any critic is, 
can you get the men? The recruiting difficulty is at the bottom of 
all our Army troubles and embarrassments ; it is the principal cause 
of our great expenditure in proportion to results, as compared with 
foreign armies. It hampers our Army training, it impairs our 
efficiency, it imposes endless trammels on the hands of our officials 
eonnected with Army admiristration, be they military or civilian ; in 
short, it is the one difficulty which we have to solve, and until solved 
555 
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all so-called schemes of Army reform must be in the future, as they 
have been in the past, snares and delusions. 

Time and experience can only show whether the remedies 
suggested and foreshadowed by Mr. Brodrick will prove effective, 
whether they will materially assist the Inspector-General of Recruit- 
ing, and whether his annual report, say for the year 1902, will be 
less melancholy, less alarming, than those for the years 1897, 1898, 
that is, before the present war fever and wave of military enthusiasm 
had affected the youth of the Empire. 

On one point no impartial person, whatever private opinion he 
may have regarding the advantages or drawbacks of compulsory 
service, can fail to concur with Mr. Brodrick that, at all events, its 
introduction into our military system at the present time would be 
not only premature but, I believe, also impossible. Just at a time 
when voluntary effort had produced such striking results, when 
there had been so much personal sacrifice and so much devotion, 
any introduction of the compulsory element would have been most 
ungrateful, most inopportune, and would toa certainty have been badly 
received by the country. We are not ready for it yet, but that it 
will come and must come sooner or later in some shape or form 
there can scarcely be any reasonable doubt. Let us only trust that 
it may not be introduced as the result of a great national and 
crushing disaster, that we may not need the humiliation and lesson 
of a Jena, a Koniggriitz, or a Sedan before realising our weakness 
or facing our necessities. Politics, vote-catching, unfortunately play 
in this country such a large part in all our proposed changes and 
reforms, that ministries have to study the tactics of their adversaries, 
and to consider what may be used as a party cry ; hence, as a rule, when 
adopting any policy they select the line of least resistance, the one 
which, in the first instance, will occasion least outcry and excite 
least opposition. This principle has recently been especially 
illustrated by the Budget proposals; whether one class is over- 
taxed and another under-taxed has been but little regarded, but 
the voting power of each portion of the community has been most 
carefully gauged. So it is and must be in the case of army 
reforms. As long as we have the present system of government 
by party, conscription or compulsion would form an invaluable cry 
for the Radical party, although in all social matters compulsory 
powers, compulsory acquisition of land, compulsion in the many 
varied incidents of municipal and local government form the 
principal planks of their political platform. It is notoriously 
unwise to hazard a prophecy, but it would seem tolerably clear that, 
if any form of compulsory service for the Army is ever to be 
proposed and carried with the practically unanimous assent of the 
nation, it must be initiated by a Radical government, who, in such 
cases of national emergency, can rely on the loyal support of a 
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Unionist Opposition. It is true that the present leader has joined 
with the ex-leader of the Liberal party within the last few days in 
denouncing any form of compulsion in most uncompromising terms, 
but we have seen changes of opinion before among all classes of 
politicians. Such a change as this would not be the most complete 
or remarkable on record. On one point alone all must agree: that 
for a country like this, with an Army having so many and varied 
duties in all parts of the world, any form of conscription, no matter 
how modified, is beset with every sort of difficulty, and should only 
be suggested as a very last resort, when all other means of enlist- 
ment have been tried and have failed. 

When we come to consider Mr. Brodrick’s proposals for stimu- 
lating enlistment nothing but commendation can be given, so fur as 
they go. It has always been recognised that, in order to attract the 
best class of men to the Army, no pains should be spared to increase 
their comfort and improve their condition. The unnecessary guard 
and sentry duties, as Mr. Brodrick says, have a paralysing influence on 
military life. I venture to say that certainly half of these might be 
abolished without detriment to the service, and much to the benefit 
of both the comfort and training of the soldier. How often have 
we not seen an armed sentry marching up and down in an aimless 
way at his post, the posting of this sentry, with his reliefs, involving 
the similar abstraction from useful training and instruction of three 
other men, when the presence of an unarmed orderly would have 
been equally useful and far more convenient both to the soldier and 
to the service! Similarly,improved accommodation in barracks is of 
the greatest importance, if we wish to attract and retain in our army 
recruits from the superior classes of the population. It would seem 
moreover that Mr. Brodrick is perfectly right when he says that a 
higher rate of pay for the lower ranks would fail to have any percep- 
tible influence on the recruiting market, while it would add enormously 
to the expenditure. It has been calculated that every recruit now 
when he joins can count on putting weekly into his pocket at least 
four shillings after having been provided with food, lodging, clothes, 
and medical attendance. As soon as he attains nineteen years of age 
he gets free rations, which adds 3d. a day to his pay, and I should 
like to know where in civil life can untrained labour of a lad of say 
eighteen or nineteen obtain as much? There is, however, an increase 
in pay which apparently Mr. Brodrick does not contemplate and 
which I believe is much needed and would produce excellent results 
—that is, in the non-commissioned ranks. It would also seem but 
fair that those ‘specially’ enlisted recruits, who do not come up to 
the physical standard of efficient soldiers, should receive a lower rate 
while in that embryo condition. The saving under one head might 
well go to cover the expense of the increased pay under the other. 
When speaking of giving the young soldier increased facilities 
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for instruction and training, there is one reform, often advocated, to 
which no allusion is made. I refer to the employment of reserve 
men to perform permanent regimental and garrison duties, which in 
no way add to a soldier’s efficiency, and take him away from his 
military duties. Not only would such a reform be a great boon to 
men who have served their time with the colours, and very likely, 
being ignorant of a trade, find difficulty in obtaining civilian 
employment, but it would also be an inexpensive means of adding to 
the efficiency of our home battalions, which too frequently are 
depleted of the greater proportion of their best trained and best 
instructed men in order to find orderlies, servants to regimental and 
staff officers, clerks, and such like duties, which would be equally 
well, if not even better, carried out by older and more experienced 
men. The 6d. a day paid to each reserve man, supplemented with 
free rations, lodgings, and say another 8d. a day, would be sufficient 
emolument to retain a large number of excellent men for the perform- 
ance of these necessary routine duties. 

There is also another point, to which Mr. Brodrick in his state- 
ment has made no reference, and which I believe is of more 
importance than almost any other, if we desire to maintain a volun- 
tary army, and to attract the best class of men to its ranks. I 
allude to the extension of the principle that all soldiers of good 
character and education should have assured to them suitable 
employment under Government at the termination of their service. 
In the reports of the Inspector-General of Recruiting on several 
occasions complaints have been made of the disinclination on the 
part of many Government departments to engage discharged 
soldiers, no matter how fully qualified they may be for employment. 
Space would fail me were I to attempt here to gibbet the various 
offices and officials who are the chief offenders. Suffice it to say there 
are many on the list who ought to know better. It is well known 
that not only the present but also the late Secretary of State for 
War did their very utmost in this direction, and that in many 
quarters they have encountered most uncompromising opposition. 
It would have been satisfactory to know that this antagonism would 
cease in the future and that there was some chance of our following 
the example of Germany and other Continental nations, where a large 
number of Government posts are reserved for deserving non-com- 
missioned officers, who alone are qualified for them, and who can look 
forward to enjoying them as a right and a fitting reward for good and 
meritorious service. 

When we come to consider the broader principles of Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme, although I fear there are many details which are open to 
criticism, on the whole it would seem they deserve warm commenda- 
tion. The addition to the regular forces of 11,500 men is undoubt- 
edly needed. The abolition of the former so-called Militia Reserve 
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and the formation of a new and real reserve of 50,000 men for that 
service is a wise step, to which, so far as I know, no exception can 
be taken, of course provided that the men can be obtained. The same 
proviso applies to the addition to the strength of the Yeomanry, 
and in this instance I fear that the necessity of having a smart and 
attractive uniform, on which so much stress was laid iri connection 
with the Regular Army, has been entirely overlooked and is equally 
important. The fascination of a khaki suit, especially when it 
becomes soiled and dirty, will, I fear, be scarcely found sufficient to 
attract those smart young men, who hitherto have been the object of 
admiration in their county town when arrayed in all the glory of a 
becoming cavalry uniform. 

Then again as regards the Volunteers and the estimated addition 
of 40,000 more trained men, this subject is also beset with difficulties. 
It remains to be seen whether men will be able to spare the time, or 
employers will be able to grant them the leave from their work, which 
alone can.enable them to obtain that additional training which is 
contemplated. Time, however, can alone show whether this part of 
the scheme is to prove the failure which unfriendly critics have 
predicted for it. There is one reform which it would seem might 
have been introduced with great advantage, and that is raising the 
standard of the physical requirements of Volunteers. If any one 
chooses to scrutinise even one of the best Metropolitan Volunteer 
Corps as they march through the streets, he cannot fail to be struck 
by the extreme youth, and hence physical immaturity, of a large 
proportion of those in the ranks. It is well known that the same is 
the rule, not the exception, among a large proportion of the rank 
and file of all Volunteer Corps throughout the country. It would be 
most interesting to ascertain how many of the nominal 250,000 
Volunteers, now enrolled in this country, come up to the very modest 
physical standard exacted of all recruits before they are accepted 
for the Regular Army. I maintain that all those men who do not 
reach this standard should not appear on the roll of efficient Volun- 
teers, otherwise they are a delusion andasham. It would bea pity to 
check the martial ardour of the youth of this country; it would be 
equally unfortunate to take any step which would tend to deprive 
boys of the excellent training and discipline imparted to them in the 
Volunteer ranks. The formation of Cadet Corps would appear to be 
the best solution of this difficulty, or, in cases where the numbers 
are not sufficient to form a separate corps, let the boys who wish to 
join the Volunteers be borne supernumerary to the establishment ; 
and even, if it is deemed advisable that they should help to swell 
the capitation grant, let them not be classed as efficient soldiers or 
delude the country by being made to swell its nominal defensive 
strength. 

There are so many points in the new organisation scheme which 
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invite comment, if not criticism, that it would be impossible to dwell 
on all in the limits of a Review article; I must therefore content 
ourselves by referring only to some of the most salient and leading 
features. Undoubtedly the most striking and novel departure from 
the old system is the formation of six Army Corps, three of which are 
presumed to be at any time available for service abroad. There is a 
boldness and originality about such a proposal which is calculated to 
fascinate the imagination, more especially of those who have not 
had personal experience of the danger of adopting foreign models 
for an army whose service and method of enlistment are entirely 
different from those of all Continental armies. This Army Corps 
proposal naturally evoked much criticism from Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt and his successor in the leadership of the Liberal party. 
Their remarks, however, would have had more value had they, just 
for once only, abstained from discussing a subject of such national 
importance in a purely partisan spirit. 

It is no doubt much to be lamented that our normal military 
expenditure should have risen in so few years from 18 to 29 
millions, and that our Naval Estimates should have increased in as 
great if not even greater proportion; but, as pointed out by Mr. 
Balfour, this is the fault not of ourselves but of our neighbours. 
The British taxpayer, however, much as he may grumble, does not 
grudge the money, provided he gets his money’s worth. I do not 
believe that the standard laid down by Mr. Brodrick of our military 
requirements will be regarded as excessive, but it is indeed a question 
whether the Army Corps organisation is suited to our insular position. 
No doubt it will facilitate the decentralisation so much needed, and 
if, as designed, it will result in the formation of an efficient staff, ready 
on an emergency to take up their duties in war with the same units 
with which they have been in the habit of acting in peace, the advan- 
tage gained will beenormous. It must, however, be remarked that the 
system will be an expensive one, a very large staff will be required, 
much more numerous than in the old command arrangement, and 
the occasions when an entire Army Corps will have to leave our shores 
will, it is to be hoped, be most rare and exceptional. 

There is, however, one grave omission from this scheme, this Army 
Corps system, an omission to which, so far as I am aware, no hostile 
critic has hitherto invited attention. I allude to the creation of a 
compact force of, say, 20,000 or, better still, 40,000 men, ready at any 
moment for service abroad without having recourse to mobilisation. 
According to the present proposals, the various Army Corps will be com- 
posed, as regards Regulars, solely of the ‘ squeezed lemon ’ battalions 
of which we have in recent years heard so much. They will be the 
depots, feeders, and training schools for the service battalions in India 
and South Africa, and could not be sent abroad until they had been 
mobilised. 
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Circumstances have frequently risen, and, it may be safely pre- 
dicted, will again recur, which make it highly desirable to strengthen 
the garrisons in some parts of our vast empire as a precautionary 
measure to avoid war, not to provoke it. Mobilisation is essentially 
an alarming measure, which cannot be adopted without full publicity 
and various formalities; foreign Powers never have recourse to it, 
unless war is regarded as almost imminent or unavoidable. When 
the situation gives cause for anxiety, but there are hopes that peace 
may be maintained, such action on the part of any Government, as 
mobilisation, would almost inevitably embarrass the diplomatic action, 
and would not meet with the approval of the public at home, without 
whose approval or sanction it could not be effected. There could not 
be a better illustration of this than what occurred in 1899 as regards 
South Africa. It was most desirable, nay even essential, strongly to 
reinforce our garrison in South Africa as a precautionary measure, to 
protect our colonies from invasion. The Government were fully 
alive to this urgent necessity, which it now appears was brought 
strongly before them in the month of June that year by Lord 
Wolseley, who recommended them to mobilise an Army Corps on 
Salisbury Plain. As negotiations with Kruger were still proceeding, 
and public opinion at home was not ripe for such action, the Govern- 
ment did not dare to follow his advice, and without mobilisation 
they had no troops fit to send unless they drew a limited force from 
the Indian garrison, as was afterwards done. 

It is idle now to surmise what might have been the result had it 
been possible to despatch to South Africa, in June or July 1899, 
40,000, 30,000, or even 20,000 men, so that all the important 
strategic points might have been occupied in good time, before the 
grass had begun to grow or the Dutch Republics were ready to move. 
It may, however, be safely said that the war would long since have 
been over, many thousands of gallant men now in their graves would 
still be alive, and 50 or 60 millions of money would have been saved. 
It is most earnestly to be hoped that, before the scheme now pro- 
pounded has been matured and passed, some provision may be made 
for repairing this most serious flaw in our complicated and justly 
abused military system. ; 

It now only remains for us to allude to some subsidiary points in 
Mr. Brodrick’s reforms. His proposal to withdraw service battalions 
from the various colonial fortresses and to replace them by garrison 
battalions, to be composed of long-service men, is undoubtedly a step 
which would conduce much to the efficiency of our fighting army. 
It is, however, open to very serious objections, which have already 
been pointed out by various critics both in the Press and in Parlia- 
ment. Any resumption of the long-service system is not unnaturally 
regarded with great disfavour, as being expensive as regards pensions 
and likely to cause deterioration in those to whom it is applied, 
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especially when their duties are limited to the dull routine of not 
very healthy garrisons. Doubts are expressed whether either the 
men or the officers required for these battalions will be procurable 
in sufficient quantity or quality to make the scheme workable. I 
confess that I see but little ground for these various objections ; on 
the contrary I believe the proposals to be sound and practical, although, 
as in the case of various other suggested improvements, time can 
alone show if they will turn out a real success. 

When speaking of colonial fortresses it certainly appears a subject 
for regret that, as would appear from the statement made on the 
introduction of the Navy Estimates in the House of Commons, the 
Admiralty should not see their way to fall in with Mr. Brodrick’s 
suggestion and take over the minor coaling stations. From a military 
point of view, both as regards efficiency and expense, there can be 
only one opinion regarding the great, advantage of such a step, 5,000 
men would be set free for the active Army; it is admitted on all sides 
that the maintenance of these garrisons is wholly incompatible with 
the conditions of short service and efficiency in the field; while as 
regards expenditure there would be a saving in the maintenance of 
an unnecessary military staff and transport of troops. It appears, 
however, from letters which have recently appeared in the Times 
and elsewhere, that not only the Admiralty but also some dis- 
tinguished Naval officers regard with disfavour this proposed reform. 
Opinion, however, is by no means unanimous ; Sir John Colomb, him- 
self an old Marine Artilleryman, has for years past advocated such a 
change in the House of Commons from a Naval point of view, and has 
been supported by many other members who have made Imperial 
defence their special study. The arguments in favour are shortly as 
follows. The admiral on the station would obtain the entire control 
of the coaling stations, which are only maintained for the use of his 
fleet, while the present divided responsibility between the military 
and naval authorities, and consequent friction, would beavoided. It 
would be an advantage for the Navy to have a reserve of men avail- 
able on shore, which at any time they could utilise in case of emer- 
gency. It would benefit the garrisons occasionally to take them for 
a cruise at sea,.and it might not be unpleasant for the Marines on 
board ship to have the rest and change of a ‘cruise on shore.’ The 
whole question hinges on whether the 5,000 additional Marines and 
Marine Artillery could be raised without much trouble. This point 
can only be settled after careful and painstaking investigation. 

One word in conclusion regarding one of the minor details of Mr. 
Brodrick’s scheme ; we call it a minor detail, but it is, we are con- 
vinced, one of the greatest importance. Nothing could be more 
short-sighted or ill-judged than to enact vexatious sumptuary laws 
difficult to enforce, not difficult to evade, but which would have the 
effect of discouraging the best class of young men in the country 
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from entering the commissioned ranks of the Army. We do not 
wish to alter the present class of officer or to prevent ‘a rich man 
spending his money,’ but what we do wish is to attract more of the 
present class into the Army, to make it possible for the poor but 
well-educated gentleman to serve alongside his wealthier comrade 
on terms of perfect equality and comfort. 

This war has shown, if nothing else, that our ‘ gilded youth’ have 
not yet been enervated by the luxury which demoralised the Roman 
aristocracy, and which contributed more than any other cause to 
the decay and fall of that mighty Empire. It has, however, been a 
disgrace and a scandal, as acknowledged by Mr. Wyndham in the 
House of Commons, that so large private means have been necessary 
for officers to exist in the Army, more especially in cavalry regiments. 
Mr. Brodrick announces that he is about to take one important step 
to reduce the initial outlay and annual necessary expenses, that is in 
cheapening uniforms. British uniforms have been notoriously for 
many years past not only the most unpractical, but also the most expen- 
sive in Europe, nor has there been any counterbalancing advantage 
as regards attractiveness. Whereas expensive gold lace has been 
lavishly plastered over all sorts of uniform and has been subject to 
continual minor alterations in detail, all involving expense, variety of 
colour, so well utilised in other armies, has been entirely disregarded. 
In fact the British officer has hitherto been at the mercy of a ring of 
Army tailors, who have charged most exorbitant prices for a most 
unsuitable dress, modelled, altered, and re-altered from the most 
expensive patterns that War Office and other ingenuity could devise. 
It is satisfactory to know that all this is now to be changed, and that 
officers are to have not only a working, but also a show uniform, at 
reasonable rates. 

So far satisfactory as the reforms are regarding uniform, it is to 
be regretted that they were not further extended to the matter of 
horses. Cavalry officers have hitherto been at the mercy of a ring of 
horse dealers, just as they have been fleeced by the Army tailors. 
200/. or 1501. apiece is not an unusual price for a young officer to pay 
for young and unbroken chargers on joining a cavalry regiment ; 
these also have often to be replaced within a year or so at not dis- 
similar prices. Government insists on mounted officers having horses, 
whether they belong to cavalry or infantry; under these circum- 
stances it is only fair that it should provide at least one animal free 
of cost and others at a reasonable market rate, as is done by all foreign 
Governments. Such a much-needed concession would, however, 
necessitate the formation of remount depdts for the reception and 
preliminary training of young horses, one of those reforms most 
urgently required to promote the efficiency of our mounted services. 

It seems needless to add, in closing these remarks, that, no matter 
how excellent may be any scheme of Army reorganisation, it is 
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bound to prove a failure unless the machinery for working the entire 
fabric is well devised and can move smoothly and harmoniously 
It has been recently shown only too plainly that this harmonious and 
combined action has long been absent from our War Office. One 
system after another has been tried, and all successively have been 
found almost equally unworkable. It is therefore satisfactory to 
learn that Mr. Brodrick has himself suggested modifications of the 
1895 Order in Council, which even in the opinion of a most severe 
critic of that system, Lord Wolseley, would meet, at all events as 
a temporary measure, the circumstances of the ‘case. I think all 
will admit, whatever view they may take of the, recent debates in 
the House of Lords on the position of the Commander-in-Chief, 
that the discussion was of the most painful character. We need not, 
however, regret it if in any way it tends to place our War Office on 
a businesslike and practical footing. 

To achieve this end it seems unnecessary to copy Continental 
models, but let us content ourselves, as recently advocated in the 
Times, with the example shown us by our military organisation in 
India. I am sure that no one who has served both at home and in 
the East can fail to have been much impressed by the difference as 
regards efficiency between the two armies—in fact it seems hard at 
first to realise that they both belong to the same country. Having 
had some opportunity of studying Continental military systems, 
I think I may say that our Army in India, as regards immediate pre- 
paredness for war, is superior to that of any other country, except 
perhaps Germany. Why, therefore, should we not adapt our Eastern 
methods to this country, more especially as our present Commander- 
in-Chief, to whom more than any other our Indian;Army owes its 
efficiency, can give us the benefit of his unrivalled experience ? 

It appears that the organisation might be somewhat as follows. 
The Secretary of State would be supreme like the Viceroy. Under 
him there would be two great military officials : one the Commander- 
in-Chief, responsible for the inspection, training, discipline, Sand 
patronage of the Army; the other charged with the supply trans- 
port, clothing, ordnance, and fortification. Of course there would 
be the subordinate heads of departments, as at present ; but above all 
let these various chiefs be allowed to spend the money allotted to 
their special branch without immediate interference, in all matters 
of detail, from the civilian side of the War Office. It is needless to 
add that there would have to be a financial clerk attached to each 
department, and also the final audit by the Accountant-General as a 
wholesome and necessary check on expenditure. It would seem that 
in this way much unnecessary labour might be saved, friction avoided, 
and procedure greatly expedited. 

There is another point, to which, I am glad to see, attention has 
been called by several critics in the press, It has been shown quite 
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clearly by recent events and disclosures that it is not sufficient 
merely to collect information ; it is also necessary to digest it and 
profit by it. No official with many administrative duties to perform 
has the leisure to draw up elaborate and detailed schemes of military 
operations. This duty, in other great armies, is performed by the 
General Staff Department, which does not exist in this country, and 
which, I hold, should be at once created, the so-called Intelligence 
branch being merged in it. 

Similarly as regards the training and selection of staff officers, 
these duties have hitherto not been carried out on a definite and 
methodical principle in our Army; one officer may be an excellent 
draughtsman or first-rate in an office, but may hate the sight of a 
horse and be perfectly useless in the field; another may be excellent 
in a subordinate position, but may lack the nerve, backbone so to 
speak, and determination which would fit him for a post of responsi- 
bility. It is detrimental to the interests of the Service and unfair to 
the officer himself to reject him entirely because in, say, a round hole 
he may prove to be a square peg. Personal knowledge of the indi- 
vidual can alone decide the position which he will fill with most 
credit and advantage; hitherto there has been no official in the 
British Service who has been afforded this opportunity of observation, 
or to whom the responsibility has been deputed of making these 
important selections. 

It now only remains to express a hope that friction at head- 
quarters may be a thing of the past, that Mr. Brodrick may be as 
successful as he is known to be sincere and energetic, and that the 
luminous and able manner in which he introduced his scheme 
to the House of Commons and the country may be a good augury 
of the reputation which he will bequeath to posterity as a great War 


Minister. 
Frank 8. RUSSELL, 
Major- General. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR ARMY REFORM 


I 


MILITARY TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR LADS 





THE scheme of Army reform and reorganisation which Mr. Brodrick 
has submitted to Parliament as the outcome of his unremitting 
labours during the winter consists largely of matter which it is best 
to leave to be dealt with by intellects specially trained and fitted to 
handle it. Professional opinion and experience must deservedly weigh 
more with the Secretary of State than the theories of those whom 
Mr. Balfour has spoken of good-humouredly as ‘amateur strategists.’ 
Nevertheless there is one point—the vital point upon which the 
success of the new scheme hinges—whereon a mere civilian may feel 
entitled to express his views, and may possibly contribute some 
suggestion not altogether devoid of practical value. 

The point referred to as vital to the prospects of Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme is the future supply of recruits. ‘ We have never,’ said the 
Secretary of State in a speech equally remarkable for frankness and 
lucidity, ‘we have never had such recruiting as we had last year 
under the influence of the warlike spirit that pervaded the country. 
. . . . That spirit brought us the largest number of recruits to the 
Army in any year in any period of our history.’ 

Many an anxious glance upon the future must Mr. Brodrick and 
Lord Roberts have cast in regard to this crucial point. They have 
refrained, and most wisely refrained, from proposing anything of the 
nature of conscription. It has fallen out of the recollection of most 
people, I think, that on one occasion in the last century Parliament 
did decree conscription, or what was tantamount to conscription. 
In 1803, when Napoleon held 120,000 men at Boulogne ready for 
the invasion of Great Britain, Mr. Addington’s Government carried 
through both Houses, without a single division on the principle, a 
Bill calling to arms and providing for the training of every male 
subject between the ages of seventeen and fifty-five. This Act for 
a levy en masse was never put into force, because such was the 
patriotic spirit at that time that when Parliament reassembled in 
1804 there was a Volunteer force already enrolled and armed of no 
fewer than 379,943 officers and men. The nation of shopkeepers 
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had shown itself, as has always been the case, quite ready to keep 
the shop. 

These figures appear the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that in 1803 the total population of Great Britain and Ireland 
scarcely exceeded 15 millions. The experience of the last two 
years shows that long years of peace have not availed to damp the 
military spirit of our people. Were a similar emergency to that of 
1803 to recur in 1903, it would be safe to assume that the proportion 
of the population ready to fly to arms would be no whit less than it 
was 100 years ago, and that our present population of upwards 
of 40 millions would produce nothing short of one million Volunteers. 

But that, of course, is not what is wanted. It may go far to 
reassure us against the possibility of successful invasion, but it does 
little or nothing to guarantee the success of Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. 
Our Imperial liabilities render it indispensable that we should not 
only have enough military force to protect our own shores, but that 
we should be in a position to put an adequate force in the field, 
complete in every respect, in any part of the world and at short 
notice, without denuding ourselves of security at home. Not only 
have we no warrant for expecting anything at the close of the 
present war except a marked reaction which will seriously diminish 
the flow of recruits, but we should be imbecile if we founded our 
calculations upon anything else. Redde mihi, Vare, legiones! will 
assuredly be the sigh of the Secretary of State for War and the 
Commander-in-Chief in a few years, unless in the meantime some 
provision can be devised to render the Army a more attractive form 
of employment. 

Is it impossible to make any provision towards ensuring the 
success of Mr. Brodrick’s magnificent scheme? There is abundant 
material. As we have seen lately, the right spirit is latent in that 
material, and blazes up on occasion; can nothing be done towards 
maintaining and utilising a steady flame? Can it be said that we 
have ever made a serious attempt to attract or direct young men 
into the ranks of the Army? And is it beyond the ingenuity of man 
to divert into a permanent channel some part at least of that 
fluctuating volume of casual labour and chronic loafing which hangs 
upon the flanks of the great industrial army ? 

I am bold enough to ask consideration of certain proposals which 
have been submitted to me by an officer at present serving at the 
front. Captain Maitland was invalided home last year; he spent 
his sick leave in formulating certain propositions, which, on his 
being ordered out again to rejoin his regiment, he handed to me to 
bring under the attention of the proper authorities. I hope it may be 
understood most distinctly that whatever merit the scheme may be 
found ultimately to contain will reflect no credit whatever upon the 
writer of this paper, although he has great faith in its efficacy 
towards solving a very obscure problem. 
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I must confess that I am under the disadvantage of not having 
been able to obtain the advice of the highest professional authority 
on recruiting. When Captain Maitland left his papers in my hands 
I wrote, after examining them, to the Inspector-General of Recruiting 
at the War Office, requesting an interview. He replied that Captain 
Maitland had already explained the outlines of his scheme to him ; 
that ‘the idea was not altogether new’ ; that he (the Inspector-General) 
did not consider the scheme a workable one, and declined to make 
an appointment with me. 

Now I know the value of time too well to be in the habit of 
wasting that of other people. I had hoped that upwards of twenty 
years in Parliament and six years in a public Department might 
have served as warrant that such was not my intention. But 
General Borrett evidently thought otherwise. Perhaps he was 
seized with the hopelessness of expecting any valuable suggestion on 
military matters from a mere civilian, forgetting, possibly, that it is 
among civilians alone that recruiting must be carried on. Be that as 
it may, I am conscious of the disadvantage of placing Captain Mait- 
land’s proposals before the public without having any criticism or 
opinion upon them from the Inspector-General except that they are 
unworkable. That was the verdict pronounced by his critics upon 
Jourdan when he laid his scheme of conscription before the French 
Assembly, yet what a mighty engine of offence and defence it was to 
prove in years to come! 

Captain Maitland’s proposals briefly are as follows. There shall 
be established in the various regimental districts, and under control 
of the district commandants, training schools for the reception of 
lads of fifteen or sixteen. That is the critical period in the youth of 
the working classes ; the statutory school age has been passed, and 
a very large percentage of Jads drift out into the world, acquire the 
habit of loafing, and too often go to swell the ranks of Hooliganism. 
Such of these lads as can be persuaded to enter the district training 
schools—King Edward’s Schools, as Captain Maitland suggests they 
shall be called—will be instructed there for two years in athletics, 
riding, cycling, elementary drill, musketry, scouting, and signalling. 
Military history may also be taught, and habits of discipline and 
cleanliness will be acquired. Then, after two years’ training, the lads 
will be drafted either into the district regiment of infantry, or into 
such other branch of the Service as they may have set their hearts 
upon. They will enter their battalions not as the raw article, with 
everything to be drummed into it, but. mentally and physically 
prepared to learn the duties of soldiers, of which they have already 
mastered the rudiments. 

The advantages of such preparation will be best appreciated by 
those who understand what a strain recruit drill throws upon the 
resources of a battalion. It is not likely that anybody will seriously 
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question the merits of shortening the period between enlistment and 
the dismissal from recruit drill. It would not only lighten the work 
of instructors, but it would increase the number of men for duties, 
thus lightening the burden all round. But those advantages are 
small ones compared with the gain to the recruit himself. There is 
too much foundation for the distrust and dislike of the Army as a 
profession which prevail, with almost unvarying monotony in the 
classes whence the rank and file are drawn, from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groat’s. It is true that there is less foundation than there was 
in the old flogging days for the Duke of Wellington’s too celebrated 
dictum that British soldiers were the scum of the earth and that 
they enlisted for drink, and for drink alone. It is a pity that the 
Duke’s almost intemperate zeal for the truth induced him to 
pronounce that sentence ; still more so that it should have received 
currency through the pen of that enthusiastic, but not always 
discreet interviewer, Lord Mahon. It has been repeated from lip to 
lip, and has been echoed down to our day. It is time that an 
attempt were made to obliterate it. 

When the scheme of these King Edward's Schools was submitted 
to one of our most energetic and best known bishops, he remarked : 
‘Parents of boys likely to do well are afraid of the Army. They 
don’t like the idea of their leaving the country; but it is not that so 
much they are afraid of: what they really fear is that their boys 
will be corrupted. Your schools will certainly appeal to the parents, 
and your League will be a vast machinery to bring the advantages of 
these schools to the notice of the parents. I wish well to your 
scheme with all my heart.’ 

The reference toa league will be explained hereafter. Meanwhile, 
is there an employer of labour, a squire, or a parson in the country, 
acquainted with the feelings of his humbler neighbours, who will not 
endorse the bishop’s judgment? Every one of these must be aware 
that the Army is looked upon as a most undesirable career for the 
sons of the working classes, and that it is generally considered a 
domestic calamity when the son of respectable parents enlists. It 
is best to face this unpalatable truth boldly, otherwise the evil 
influence will never be stemmed at its source. No recruiting officer 
must inquire too scrupulously into the character and antecedents 
of men presenting themselves for enlistment. Practically all that 
he must do—all that we can afford to let him do under the voluntary 
system—is to take reasonable precautions against fraudulent enlist- 
ment. Wecannot hope to fill the ranks with the élite of the working 
classes ; some of the ‘ scum’ must be admitted and manufactured into 
good material. But we can surely make an attempt to protect respect- 
able youths from the danger of contact at their most impressionable 
age from the inevitable evil communications which they must 
encounter if plunged straight into barrack-room life. 
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It would be absurd to claim for Captain Maitland’s scheme that 
it will render young fellows immune from corruption by a kind of 
moral vaccination ; but surely it is not too much to claim for it that 
it affords the means of considerable protection to the recruit, who 
will not be entirely raw when he enters the ranks, and will have 
acquired some, at least, of the steel of discipline and moral restraint 
so necessary before he is placed in a common sleeping and living 
room with comrades who are not all desirable. The establishment 
of King Edward’s Schools will provide an intermediate step between 
the life of the lad and the life of the soldier. It will save numbers of 
young men from drifting into uselessness, and will tend, if anything can 
do so, to remove the prevalent repugnance which respectable parents 
certainly entertain against the Army as a profession for their boys. 

I have explained above the circumstances which have pre- 
vented me from ascertaining from presumably the most competent 
authority —the Inspector-General of Recruiting —the objections 
which may be raised against the foundation of these schools; but 
some of them are so obvious that they may be considered in 
advance. Probably the most obvious, as well as the most formid- 
able, is that of expense. What is the value of any scheme, it may 
be asked, which does not contain an estimate of the cost nor indicate 
the source whence that cost is to be defrayed? Well, the answer to 
that is contained partly in the nature of the proposal itself. It is 
not necessary to set on foot King Edward’s Schools simultaneously 
in all regimental districts. The experiment might be tried at first 
by the establishment of one such school in each of the three 
kingdoms. The cost of each would not be formidable, and if the 
experiment proved a failure in result, the undertaking might be 
dropped after a fair period of trial. It would be necessary to give 
the lads a small sum as pocket-money to act as a retaining-fee—say 
2d. or 3d. a day, in addition to their board, lodging, and clothing. 
It is believed that this trifling daily pay might be defrayed out of 
Army funds. The expense of school staff, clothing, and subsistence 
must be voted by Parliament, unless it can be met by means 
suggested by Captain Maitland, to be mentioned presently. 

Assuming, meanwhile, that the expense of these schools were 
borne by the public, the objection will be raised that it is bad 
economy to keep boys for two years or two years and a half before 
they are fit for service. Setting aside the analogy of training-ships, 
which nobody considers a bad investment, it may be answered that 
the public is already paying for a large number of such lads who have 
enlisted under age. It is of the nature of the case that the exact 
number of these cannot be ascertained, but it is notorious that such 
is the fact, and must continue the fact in the absence of any power 
to call for certificates of birth. These immature recruits are the 
most costly of all the servants of the State, and enormously swell 
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the hospital returns both at home and on foreign service. More- 
over, many and many a young soldier gets into the regimental 
defaulters’ book through sheer inexperience and want of disciplinary 
habit. Initial blunders, which figure as ‘crimes’ after enlistment, 
would be got over during the preliminary training, and the recruit 
would start with a clean sheet, or, rather, with no sheet at all, and 
his eyes open. Strained through the meshes of a King Edward’s 
School there would be small chance of recruits enlisting under a 
fictitious age. 

I now come to part of Captain Maitland’s scheme which I hesitate 
to endorse, and therefore give in his own words. 


To find the boys I would call into play an agency which is ready to our hands 
and only waiting to be used. All over the country there are tens of thousands of 
people who would be glad to be shown a very definite way by which they could 
at once benefit the Army, and raise the tone of the young men in their respective 
neighbourhoods. 

Take, for example, the regimental district of Somersetshire. The present 
recruiting system of one Recruiting Officer and so many Sergeants seems to meet 
with qualified success. With the new method the local Recruiting Officer puts 
himself in communication with and invites the cordial co-operation of every 
individual in the district—town and country—who may be interested in soldiering. 
Every man of title, every Member of Parliament, every magistrate, local magnate, 
every parish minister, every minister indeed of every denomination, the heads of 
Lads’ Brigades and Church Brigades, every Rifle Association, and those interested 
in shooting who may not belong to an Association, all rich people who (from 
whatever motive) have money or land to give, and all those of moderate or small 
incomes who, though they may have no money to give, may be interested in good 
works, all these different people form a Victoria Army League, to whom we will 
look for assistance, among other things, in the finding of recruits. 

The Victoria Army League thus formed, of which the Lord Lieutenant of the 
County might be President, consists as we see of all sorts and conditions of people 
all over the regimental district, every parish containing at least one or two 
members. They all have one object : the finding of good recruits and the elevating 
of the tone of the Army. 

When the recruit has once joined they will continue by their help, influence, 
and sympathy to be of incalculable benefit to him. The League will have funds 
which rich men will endow. These funds to be managed by the Victoria Army 
League Council, appointed by the members in each district. The Commandant of 
the local King Edward's School would point out in what direction the applying of 
these funds would most benefit the recruit—e.g., to meet the cost of the Recruits’ 
Rifle Clubs, Game Clubs, Xe. 


My reason for refraining from advocating this part of Captain 
Maitland’s proposal is founded upon disinclination to add to the 
large and perplexing number of leagues already existing. All over 
the country, in every county and in almost every parish of Great 
Britain, there is established the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families 
Association. It is true that the object of this institution is to pro- 
vide for the families of men who have served their country; but 
perhaps its constitution is elastic enough to be extended in order to 
induce young men to enter the Service under more promising auspices 
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than are possible at present. At all events, there is the machinery 
in working order, if it can be applied to the work under consideration. 

Failing that Association there is the Army League and Imperial 
Defence Association, recently founded under the presidency of Lord 
Blythswood. Its aim and object were set forth in February in the 
first number of its monthly publication, Our Flag, from which the 
following is an extract : 


Even if the Government be credited with an adequate comprehension of our 
military necessities, with knowledge of the means by which they may best be met 
and a determination to secure the object in view, it cannot be superfluous to show 
that the country is willing and anxious to co-operate by intelligent appreciation 
of its efforts, and by readiness to make the necessary sacrifices. So that whether 
we [the Army League] are called on to urge and stimulate, to criticise, or merely 
to endorse and support the action of the Executive, the expression of public 
opinion through the Army League cannot fail to be of service. 

But in order that such opinion may have due weight, it is necessary that the 
public should be not merely aroused to a sense of our present insecurity, but 
informed, at least in general terms, of the conditions of Imperial Defence. It is 
in proportion to the intelligence of its suggestions that the popular desire, focussed 
in the Army League, will have authority and influence. We propose, then, to 
enter on our task without party bias, in no spirit of panic, with a desire to avoid 
hasty and immature suggestion or criticism ; and to limit our advocacy to such 
expedients as may command the assent of all who are both thoughtful and well- 
informed. The presence in our councils of military experts, men of experience and 
knowledge, should secure the League against ignorant and imprudent action. . . 
Our enterprise, commenced in the great and beneficent reign of our lamented 
Queen, must be matured under a new monarch and in a new century. That both 
reign and century may prove for England worthy sequels to those that have 
preceded them must be the earnest wish of every patriotic Briton. The expansion 
of the Empire during the Victorian era has enormously increased our responsi- 
bilities That it has also potentially enhanced our power to meet them has been 
recently shown in no doubtful manner. The ‘greatest and most beneficent 

Impire tle world has ever known’ remains to us as a legacy from her who has 
now passed away as a monument to the sagacity, tact, and kindliness which won 
the loyalty of her subjects in every quarter of the globe, while they secured, more 
perhaps than can ever be known, the peace of the world, the essential condition 
of growth and development. That this legacy shall remain unimpaired, this 
monument prove imperishable, must be the earnest wish of all. 


Brave words, and behind them no doubt there are the right 
spirit and an earnest desire to keep the obligations of all patriotic 
men constantly before the public. But more valuable than words, 
more effective than any advocacy, however eloquent, of ‘such 
expedients as may command the assent of all who are both thought- 
ful and well-informed,’ would be some direct aid of one such expedient. 
If the Army League confines its exertions to advocating a scheme 
which shall command unanimous assent from the ‘thoughtful and 
well-informed,’ it is not likely to find much scope for its energy. 
When was a new scheme launched with wnranimous approval ? 

Lastly, there is the Association formed under the auspices of 
this Review for study and application of the lessons of the war. To 
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their consideration I venture to submit Captain Maitland’s proposal, 
in the belief that it is worthy of careful examination, and in the 
strong hope that it may be submitted to such practical criticism and 
amendment as may render it capable of carrying out the intentions 
of its author. 

In conclusion, it is natural that doubts should be expressed about 
the prospect of inducing lads voluntarily to join King Edward’s 
Schools. It must surely be in the experience of every one who has 
taken any active interest in the fortunes of his neighbours of the 
working class or of the families of those in his own employment, how 
often an institution such as one of these schools would have proved 
a boon in the case either of some lad whose inclination lay towards a 
soldier’s life, or of one whom it was expedient to remove from the 
example and influence of undesirable parents, or of one who, by some 
venial act of youthful indiscretion, such as poaching, had incurred a 
degree of discredit in his own neighbourhood. At present |there 
exists no haven into which active lads beyond school age can be 
steered by a friendly hand without forfeit of reputation. How great 
the number of waifs who might be saved by timely and discreet 
intervention of this sort, and turned into material of which the State 
stands in urgent need, it would be vain to speculate. That can only 
be ascertained by experiment. Fortunately the experiment may be 
made on a small scale at first at a relatively trifling cost, and, if 
successful, is capable of almost indefinite expansion. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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A MILITARY PROVIDENT FUND 





In the history of a nation every minute has its pressing necessity, 
every hour its problem. Yet does history repeat itself. The 
twentieth century has been ushered into a world to the sound of 
cannon, even as the preceding century opened its eyes in the tum- 
brel of an army. 

Though other nations have devoted their best energies and 
resources to the invention and perfection of war materials, and to 
the maintenance of huge standing armies, it falls to England, who 
until now has been regarded as only a small military Power, to 
demonstrate for the first time the usage of smokeless powder and 
of long-range guns. The irony of fate has singled us out to make 
a practical test of the experiments of modern ingenuity and to 
revolutionise the theories of warfare manufactured in Berlin. It 
has also served to impress us with our necessity for military 
strength ; and here, at the very outset of 1901, we may read in large 
letters of advertisement, ‘ Wanted: an Army!’ 

Again we are face to face with the problem of a hundred years 
ago, for by reference to the Times of the 22nd of January, 1801, we 
see that the number of men raised since the commencement of 
the war is estimated at 134,963, and upon further examination 
we find that nearly two-thirds of this number were obtained by 
means of the press-gang. 

The press-gang is a thing of the past, no longer to be resorted 
to. In other countries the riddle is solved by conscription. In 
England conscription is out of the question. It would be regarded 
as a menace to our love of freedom, as a danger to the liberty of the 
subject. Consequently there remains nothing for us but to depend 
on the man who will take up the Army voluntarily. Now as the 
rank and file, owing to the exigencies of the profession of arms, can 
only consist of soldiers in the physical prime of life, we must con- 
sider in what way we can ameliorate the conditions of enlistment 
and render the service more attractive to the type of man we want. 
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When the engrossing topic of the hour is a question of recruiting 
it is natural that all the best brains of the Army should be occupied 
in dealing with this absorbing matter, and many and varied are the 
capable suggestions put forward. In catering for the improvement 
of the soldier’s physical comfort, however, we should not overlook 
other matters more far-reaching in their influence on his morale and 
happiness ; and in comparing the lot of the working man in other 
walks of life we must not ignore the disadvantages at which the 
private soldier finds himself with regard to home and home ties, dis- 
advantages that are but scantily balanced by the glamour of a 
soldier’s uniform. It is recognised by all students of social economy 
that the married state is calculated ethically and physically to pro- 
duce the best qualities in the individual. Nowhere is this more 
emphatically apparent than in the Army, and nowhere is that 
married state less encouraged than in the ranks of that Army. 
Looking at it superficially, an unmarried regiment without the 
encumbrance and drag of wives and families may appear more facile 
to deal with from a theoretical point of view, but from my own 
personal observation as sometime adjutant of a cavalry regiment I 
have found that marriage in the greater majority of cases has a 
steadying influence on the soldier, thus forming a more useful 
servant for the State. 

Under existing regulations only 7 per cent. of the men are 
allowed ‘on the strength.’ By this is meant an official recognition 
of the married status in the granting of certain advantages, such as 
free quarters in barracks, &c. 

This means that in many cases the best type of man very pro- 
perly feels that he is debarred from embracing the military service ; 
and why ? Because, added to the likelihood of constant change of 
quarters, and the chances of foreign service, he has the certainty 
that those he leaves behind him, when he embarks on active service, 
have not been provided for in the case of his death or disablement, 
and that, in the event of his marrying, the future of his widow or 
orphans would be unsecured. 

No one who was in England during the melancholy autumn 
of 1899 can forget the cry of pity that went up when we came 
face to face with the saddest of all the horrors of warfare, the 
deserted hearth, robbed of the bread-winner, nor forget how gladly 
the wives and children of those at the front were cared for by the 
loyalty and gratitude of those who stayed at home. Only those 
who administered these patriotic funds know the difficulty and 
anxiety of penetrating far enough to succour those who were too 
proud to ask, and to discover those who had hidden themselves 
away, ashamed of their poverty. 

But we must remember that this is the first great war in which 
we have been engaged since half a century, and that its novelty 
and pathos have touched all hearts; we must remember that should 
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a protracted struggle impoverish both the sympathy and purses of 
the nation it would be impossible to keep up the lavish record that 
has distinguished the last sixteen months. 

The bread of charity is proverbially bitter, and the instinct 
of the male is to protect his own. Is it right, therefore, that the 
existence of the wives and children of the British Army should 
depend upon the whim and wealth of a generous people? Assuredly 
not! nor that the soldier should be exposed to the humiliation of 
public charity. The spectacle of the thousands running up into 
hundreds of thousands of golden sovereigns poured out at the feet 
of those ‘he left behind him,’ extraordinary indication as it was of 
British generosity, was also a lamentable example of our national want 
of foresight, and it is thus obviously the moment to propose the 
means of offering facilities to convert an uncertainty into a certainty 
and render the soldier’s family independent of precarious support. 

The object of this article is to point out how this may best be 
effected, and the suggestion that springs at once to the mind is that 
of a provident insurance, one that shall offer advantages to all those 
who may choose to avail themselves of it, from the general officer 
down to the private soldier in all and every branch of the service. 

It will be remembered that nearly all the existing insurance 
offices on the eve of their clients’ departure on active service insist 
on an extra premium being paid on their life policy, owing to war 
risks. Now it is manifestly not the business of a corporation framed 
for commercial purposes to take a sentimental view of the soldier’s 
duty, and indeed to do so would be an injustice to the interests of its 
shareholders. Yet, at the same time, it is equally illogical and 
unjust that a man should be expected to pay heavily for the privilege 
of risking his life in our defence and in the defence of those same 
commercial interests. 

According to the Times of October last, the leading insurance com- 
panies, at the cabled suggestion of Lord Roberts, reduced their pre- 
mium to 2/. 2s. for all those officers who had taken permanent service 
in the new colonies. Whether they will be satisfied to continue this 
in face of the protracted prolongation of hostilities remains to be 
seen ; in any case this is beside the question. The fact survives that 
the British officer, when called upon to fulfil the supreme duties of his 
profession, ready as he is to face the enhanced risks from bullets or 
disease, is obliged to make monetary sacrifices in order to insure the 
future of those dependent on him ; while the private soldier, equally 
valiant, has only the poor satisfaction of knowing that his wife and 
children are practically left to a chance philanthropy. 

In order to obviate this injustice, and yet to promote thrift and 
self-help, the plan that first recommends itself to us is that the 
Government should act in place of an insurance company, and 
encourage each man to subscribe a monthly item out of his pay. 
The subscription that the soldier could afford to pay, small item 
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though it be, would, in the aggregate, mount up into a considerable 
sum if the majority entered into this scheme. 

As an instance of what attraction a prosperous insurance office is 
able to offer, even when dealing with such diminutive subscriptions 
as twopence per week, the table of figures to be found on p. 579 
is of interest. It is quoted from the prospectus of one of the leading 
companies for commercial assurance, but in perusing it it must be 
borne in mind that the figures given are based on the calculation of 
an annual subscription extending over an average life, 

Judging the chances of war by the history of the recently ended 
century, we find that we have only been engaged in three campaigns 
great enough to necessitate the use of a large number of troops ; 
so taking the chances into consideration—and chance is an all-im- 
portant factor in all schemes of this kind— it is evident that the 
strain on the finances of this suggested military insurance would not 
be so great as appears at first sight. It may be said that certain 
regiments, owing to circumstances, may in ten years see more fighting 
than some others in a century; but in this scheme, in which the 
Government acts as banker to a co-operative provident fund for the 
whole army, it does not take a great financier to see that these risks 
equalise themselves. 

This must in no way interfere with the present system of pensions 
or annuities, as it would be entirely voluntary on the part of the 
individual. The object of the subscription would be as follows :-— 

In the event of death in the King’s service a sum of money, 
according to rate, to be paid to the next of kin; in the event of dis- 
ablement to the insurer. 

Should he survive the insurer would be able to draw the net 
total of his premium upon his discharge. 

For this purpose a soldier would pay a periodical subscription from 
the date of his entering the Army until his death or discharge. As 
it is, however, extremely probable that the young soldier would be 
unwilling to undertake such charges for a distant possibility while un- 
married, he should be allowed at any period of his military career to 

become a member of the fund by paying arrears without interest. 
Facilities should be open to him to make good these payments in 
regulated instalments through the commander of his unit ; or, should 
he so elect, the balance could be diverted from his daily pay. The 
advantage that this would afford to the investor is greater than that 
held out to the client of a civil insurance office, and it also enables 
the private to insure himself for any sum, however small, But the 
object of the scheme is not purely philanthropic, it is also to obtain 
corresponding advantages to the State—that of offering inducements to 
the steady, hard-working man to take up the Army as his profession. 
In a world in which the saying holds good, ‘ Nothing for nothing, 


and very little for sixpence,’ this must be paid for, and in hard money. 
Vor. XLIX—No. 290 RR 
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To put it concisely, the Government should insure the British 
soldier by paying a sum equal and in addition to every instalment 
put down by him. 

In the event of his death his next of kin would thus get double 
the money for which he had insured himself. 

But in the event of his survival and retirement from the Army 
he would, of course, draw only the sum total of what he had paid 
during his term of service, while the remainder of the bonus granted 
by the insurance office would revert to the Government and so 
further the continuance of the fund. 

It is a question whether the man who joins the fund some years 
after entering the Army is entitled to enjoy the same advantages as 
the man who has belonged to it from the first, and whose money has 
thus accumulated to the credit of the Government. It might be 
found advisable to double the entire sum only in the case of the 
latter and more provident soldier, while the amount of help given to 
the former would be a matter for future calculation based on the 
number of years during which the subscription had been paid. 

At this point we have to face the problem as to how this charge 
may best be met. For to suggest taxation at a moment like this is 
to put the idea outside the pale of practical politics. From the 
regimental funds we can hope to get nothing; the demands on the 
officer’s purse also are already too serious. Equally unfair would it 
be to apply any of the canteen profits to this purpose, as those 
accruing from that institution belong to the men, and thus in both 
cases the insurers would be paying twice over. Therefore it is to 
the Government we must look for the furtherance of the scheme. 
As sooner or later we shall have to face the fact that money must be 
spent on the amelioration of the British soldier’s prospects, and as at 
the present time much thought is devoted to the improvement of 
the Army in general, it is undoubtedly better that the Government 
should put its hand im its pocket for a comparatively small sum now 
than ten years later, when money may be even scarcer than at 
present, and when the country may be called upon to furnish a 
sum 'ten times larger to provide the man it might entice so cheaply 
at this moment. 

There may be sources of income known to those in the War 
Department that could be applied to this purpose, sources that they 
are better able to suggest than the regimental officer. 

As to the practical management of the fund, much expense 
might be spared by saving a clerical staff, if arrangements could be 
made by the Government with some existing insurance company 
to take over the whole business; the latter on their side would be 
enabled to dispense with the expenses of agents and collectors, as this 
part of the work would be undertaken by the squadron or company’s 
officers. In view of the magnitude of the undertaking and the 
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undeniable security there is no doubt that far more favourable terms 
would be given to the Government than to the individual. 

I have not here attempted to work out the idea comprehen- 
sively, as would an actuary; nor have I presumed to touch upon the 
wider question of Army improvements. Much has been said, much is 
being said, of the expense of the Army as a profession for officers. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that a great deal of attention will be 
given to this subject. The expenses of an officer’s life are such as'to 
preclude the possibility of a provision for the future out of his pay, 
and in this the officer is no better off than the rank and file, and 
these suggestions for mutual assurance would benefit men of all 
degrees equally. 

Of course I am well aware that such a scheme should be ex- 
haustively and carefully gone into by experts before it could be en- 
tertained ; but if, by pointing out that the Army is the only profession 
that has no provident fund, attention has been drawn to this want, 
it would be satisfactory to feel that some little step has been taken 
towards remedying an evil at a time when Army matters are the 
burning question of the hour, at a time when we are setting in 
order our military house, that we may preserve our very existence 
as a powerful nation. 

ARRAN, 
Captain, Royal Horse Guards. 

The following table is taken from the prospectus of one of the 
leading London assurance companies. 


Werexty Premicu or Tworexce 

| Age next birthday After one year After five year After ten years 

£ @ S «6. Ss a 

| 18 ae 18 O 18 10 
19 17 2 17 10 18 O 
20 16 12 : ae 17 8 
21 16 2 16 10 16 18 
22 15 12 ms 0 16 x 
23 1 4 15 12 16 0 
24 14 4 15 2 15 8 | 

| 25 14 6 14 4 15 0 


It demonstrates what sums can be assured for such small sub- 
scriptions as twopence, and according to the suggested scheme for a 
Military Provident Fund the soldier’s subscription would be doubled 
by the Government. The enormous business thus accruing to the 
company should compensate for the fact that these data are based 
on a calculation of life-long subscription, whereas the period of the 
soldier’s insurance would in most cases be at death or at the expira- 
tion of twelve years. It is, of course, obvious that officers would 
insure themselves for larger sums, and probably for life. 


@ 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR ARMY REFORM 
ul 


ARMY NURSING 


[I HAVE read the subjoined article at the request of the writer. Miss 
McCaul’s extensive acquaintance with nursing in this country and 
her exceptional experience in a Field Hospital in Natal enable her 
to speak with authority. 

Iam sure that her suggestions for the much-needed reform of 
Army Nursing will commend themselves to all those who have taken 
interest in this important matter.—FREDERICK TREVES. | 


AFTER reading the Report of the South African Hospitals Commis- 
sion and the evidence contained therein, and after bringing my own 
personal experience to bear (gained in a Field Hospital which 
followed General Buller’s column up to the relief of Ladysmith), I 
have come to the conclusion that a great many of the alleged 
grievances are genuine, and are due to the fact that Army Nursing 
is worked on an impossible system, without any pretensions to busi- 
ness or method, and without reasonable regard for the requirements 
of modern nursing. 

It is much to be regretted that the Commissioners, in their 
recommendations, have not touched upon the great question of 
Army Nursing. It is stated very emphatically that reforms are 
urgently needed in the Army Medical Service, and those who read 
the evidence upon which the Commissioners’ report is based, will 
have little doubt in their minds that reforms are still more urgently 
needed in the matter of nursing in the Army. 

Without discussing the numerous grievances, complaints, and 
‘scandals,’ and without entering into particulars as to my own per- 
sonal experience among the wounded at the front, I may proceed at 
once to indicate the directions in which it appears to me that reform 
is needed in this important branch of the service, 

The matter may be considered under the following headings : 

(1) The Status of the Army Nursing Department. 

(2) The Method of Admission into the Service. 

(3) The System of the Nursing Reserve. 
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(4) The Training of the Orderly. 
(5) The Disposal of Hospital Comforts. 
(6) The Field Hospital Equipment. 


1. THe Stratus oF THE ARMy NursING DEPARTMENT 


Unless the War Office is prepared to place Army Nursing on a 
proper business footing, with a recognised head and staff, who would 
be made responsible, not only for a high standard of nursing, but 
also for the entire management of the details incident to nursing 
throughout the Army, there will be no cessation of complaints. The 
recommendation of the Royal Commission to increase the number of 
nurses sounds hopeful; but if the nursing staff be increased by 
hundreds there will be no substantial advance made in Army nursing 
so long as it remains under the present Netley system. 

The first all-important reform will come when the War Office 
recognises the fact that the Lady-Superintendent and her nurses 
are an absolute necessity to the Army. A corps for nursing, 
entirely independent of the R.A.M.C., should be established, 
corresponding to other official departments. The Lady-Superin- 
tendent should be looked upon ‘as a Government official and be 
held responsible for nursing and its details. Army Nursing cannot 
be properly administered until a woman’s influence is felt through 
every branch of it, from the base depot to the far distant field 
hospital. Officers and civilians have again and again denied the 
existence of a Lady-Superintendent at Netley in such a way as to 
show that she is not a sufficiently recognised head. Her position 
in the Army Nursing Department should be on the same footing as 
is that of the Director-General in the R.A.M.C. There is a fault 
in the method by which the Lady-Superintendent is elected. The 
Director-General alone has the power of appointment. No one man 
should have this right. The election should be made by a suitable 
council, which should include three matrons from large civil hospitals. 
Candidates for the post of Lady-Superintendent should have worked 
their way up through the grades of military nursing. This appoint- 
ment should be the goal for which the younger sisters should aim. 

The salary of the Lady-Superintendent should be raised and should 
certainly not be less than 3001. a year. 


2. THe METHOD oF ADMISSION INTO THE SERVICE 


The difficulty of this subject is great, and to say one word against 
the Army sister at this moment may appear hard and unsympathetic 
after the self-sacrificing work she has done. The kindness and 
courtesy I have received from them, one and all, in South Africa, 
will always be present to my mind, and I trust none will take my 
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criticisms in other than the spirit in which they are intended. 
The Director-General’s power over the nursing staff, according to 
the ‘ Army Medical Regulations,’ paragraph 143, is expressed as 
follows: ‘No sister will be selected or dismissed without his 
sanction being previously obtained in each case.’ This position 
would appear to be entirely wrong. The Lady-Superintendent 
should have a voice in the choosing of her own nurses, and these 
matters should, if need be, go before a nursing council. 

There seems to me to be a want of justice in the way in which 
a sister becomes a superintendent. The following is from Sir Henry 
Burdett’s book, The Nursing Profession : 

The female nursing is classified as follows: 1. Lady-Superintendent ; 2. Senior 
Nursing Sisters, acting as Superintendents; 3. Nursing Sisters. The two former 
classes will, as a rule, but not necessarily, be filled up from the grade below, by 
selection on grounds of experience, administrative capacity, and personal fitness. 

It should be made impossible for any but an Army sister to fill 
the higher grade. What is to prevent favouritism and the filling of 
these posts from the civil nursing community? Surely, there must 
always be women in the Army suitable for these appointments. If 
not, it. shows that a very indifferent standard of qualifications is 
expected on their admission to the service. If the position of Super- 
intendent is open to the civilian, it does away entirely with nursing 
ambition in the Army, and this in itself must be detrimental to the 
department. 

Nurses should rise solely by their merits as nurses. 

Again, the Army regulation for the retirement of a nurse is from 
the age of fifty to sixty. To my mind the retiring age should be 
forty-five. A nurse at the age of forty-five is a far older woman than 
is an ordinary woman at that age. Of course it is a serious thing 
for a woman of forty-five to find herself among the unemployed, and 
therefore a suitable pension should be provided. I think more 
actual and detailed nursing should be expected of the Army sister. 
Under the present. régime she can always turn to the orderly to do 
the actual nursing. She is not indispensable, but may claim to be 
avery pleasant adjunct to the Army. This is shown by the follow- 
ing extract from ‘ Regulations for Army Medical Services,’ paragraph 
151: ‘They (the nurses) will be present and render assistance at 
surgical operations, if required.’ In large civil hospitals, an operation 
is not performed without the assistance of a nurse; the nurse is 
indispensable. Ifthe Army sister were made to feel that the main 
honour and responsibility of the nursing rested with her and that 
she was absolutely necessary to the department, there would be more 
earnest work done. 

I know of no rule which prevents a nurse, who has been engaged 
in private nursing, from entering the Army. Iam sure, however, that 
a nurse who has been so engaged is quite unsuitable. Private nursing 
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should be a point of disqualification and only nurses should be 
admitted into the service who come direct from a recognised 


‘hospital. 


How to get the immediate improvement of the Army sister is 
indeed a difficult question. It would be well for the senior sisters 
over forty-five to be requested to retire, on a suitable retiring pension. 
Many nurses who have been working for Government during the 
present stress of work have come direct from large hospitals. An 
offer should be made to these nurses to enter the Army service, and 


it would be desirable that the remainder of the Army sisters should 


go through a three months’ course of modern nursing in a civil 
hospital. 


3. Tue SYSTEM OF THE NURSING RESERVE 


The present system upon which the Army draws its nursing 
reserve is almost ludicrous. Any nurse who has a certificate of 
three years’ hospital training can apply to be taken on the 
Reserve. Many of the Army Reserve sisters are without doubt 
exceedingly nice and able women, although quite unfitted to 
nurse soldiers. Most of them haye been engaged in private nursing 
for some years—an occupation which renders them useless when 
they come to re-enter any hospital, military or civil. They have 
lost touch with discipline, with the routine of ward work, and 
very often with modern surgery. Of course there are exceptions to 
this rule, but we have to deal with the many, not the few. Private 
nurses should indeed be disqualified for the Reserve. A nurse on leay- 
ing her hospital should forfeit her position as an Army Reserve sister. 

There should be Reserve matrons as well as Reserve sisters. The 
principal large training hospitals should have their matrons on the 
Nursing Reserve. If three matrons were elected every two years the 
large hospitals would be duly represented in turn and fresh vigour 
and new ideas would be brought perpetually into Army nursing. 

The matrons of every large training school would feel proud to 
furnish the Government with perfectly trained hospital nurses. No 
one should be allowed to enter her name for a Reserve nurse until 
she had entered her third year of hospital training. 


4, THE TRAINING OF THE ORDERLY 


We have no system in England for the training of male nurses, 
so it is not surprising that the military training of men nurses is 
practically a farce. The scanty instruction represented by a few 
months’ training at Netley or the Herbert Hospitals under the 
medical officers and sisters can scarcely be looked upon as a serious 
endeavour to teach the orderly the art of nursing, although they 
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have to pass an examination and appear to have grades in this 
elementary form of instruction. 

It is not clear to me how it happens that a man, who is naturally 
unsuited for nursing, becomes a trained nurse under the Netley system, 
when it takes a woman, who is born with the instincts of nursing, 
three years! 

A year devoted to the art of nursing would not be overmuch for 
any man to give who wishes to acquire sufficient knowledge to: 
fit him for nursing in the military hospitals. 

I have heard a suggestion to do away with orderlies altogether. 
This is impossible, and no one who has seen anything of military 
nursing would give the proposal a second thought. On the contrary, 
the orderly is as important as any other individual in the medical ser- 
vice. The thing to aim at isa proper training for these men, with a pay 
in proportion to their improved training. The present system of 
Ward Master is a mistake when there is a Sister-in-charge, as she 
should have absolute nursing control over the orderly. I could spend 
much time in describing the ignorance and squalor of orderlies in 
the matter of nursing, but it would be neither kind nor just; the 
blame of ignorance does not rest with them. 

The question of the training of the orderly is a-very large one. 
I would only point out here that it would be well if the training 
of a certain number of orderlies could be undertaken in the 
male wards of certain civil hospitals. There would be little diffi- 
culty in the way of the War Office making mutually advantageous 
arrangements with civil hospitals for such training. Moreover, 
the civil surgeon would learn something of the possibilities of the 
male nurse, for there can be no doubt that male nurses should 
be much more largely employed in civil as well as in army practice 
than they are. A demand for male nurses in private life would 
soon lead to an active enlistment in the R.A.M.C. Female nurses 
should be much more extensively employed in times of war than is 
the custom at present. 

The Royal Commission condemns the idea of female nurses being 
‘employed in Field Hospitals or at the front. No one,’ say the 
Commissioners, ‘knowing the conditions under which these Field 
Hospitals have to work would suggest that they should be so 
employed.’ So far as the advanced Field Hospitals are concerned 
this statement is correct, but it certainly does not apply to the 
second line of Field Hospitals. There can be no doubt that the two 
Army sisters who worked in No. 4 Field Hospital (the hospital to 
which I was attached) did the most useful and valuable work ever 
done in the annals of Army nursing, and if it were recognised that 
two or four Army sisters could always follow the column, as we did, 
there would be no difficulty in selecting suitable women for this 
really grand service, In any case, female nurses ought to be exclusively 
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$ employed in Stationary Field Hospitals and in Base Hospitals, and 
the orderly at the base should be done away with. 

y 

: 5. THE DisposaL or HospiraL Comforts 

Government should not depend on the charitable public for bare 

r necessities; and for such gifts as are accepted for the sick and 

>: wounded there should be a proper means of distribution. The Royal 
Commission refers to the lack of organisation in the following para- 
graph : 


There must have been some waste owing to the overlapping of the various 
' charities and charitable gifts, and to the difliculty of properly distributing the 
same amongst those who needed them. In future wars it would be advisable, if 
possible, that some provision should be made by which all charitable gifts should 
be received and dealt with by one organised body. 


The great need for organisation in this matter must have 
occurred to the minds of many. A properly appointed Govern- 
ment office in each large town at the base, superintended by an 
Army sister, would have rectified this evil. 

When war broke out every woman in England, from the highest 
to the lowest, plied her needle to- make shirts and comforts for the 
wounded as loyally as the soldier himself fought. Thousands of 
shirts and pyjamas were made, every facility was afforded by large 
shipping firms to forward these comforts. Man, woman, and child 
grasped the necessity for such things being to hand. All went 
well until they reached Africa: then what became of the shirts is 
hard to say. That they never reached the front can be vouched 
for, and bundle after bundle must be lying about even now at 
Cape Town, Durban, and other large centres. Now, supposing a 
Government Receiving Office for comforts for the wounded had 
been opened at Cape Town, East London, and Durban, what con- 
fusion and disappointment would have been saved! Supposing at 
Cape Town all parcels had been sent to the Receiving Office to be 
opened and sorted by a lay staff of colonial ladies, superintended by 
an Army sister, who would have decided which garments were most 
suitable to each place at the front. No parcel should have been 
allowed to be sent out for the comfort of the sick and wounded until 
a Government label had been procured. This label should have 
been stamped, ‘Government Receiving Office.’ In the same way 
colonial parcels, given by the ladies of the colony, should not have 
been used until they had been through the Receiving Offices. Then 
there would have been an official recognition of the enormous 
amount of work undertaken by these ladies. The office would have 
been a centre for all medical officers to apply to when short of 
comforts—in fact, it would be a perfectly organised depot for these 
articles (entirely worked by women), containing not only shirts, 
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pyjamas, &c., but tobaeco, newspapers, and periodicals. Very little 
additional expense would be incurred by these offices, while every one 
would have the satisfaction of knowing that their labours had not 
been in vain. 

I know, at Cape Town for instance, there was a large store, 
where civilians tried to sort the enormous amount of goods, and 
sergeants of the different regiments came to look for their regimental 
parcels. I also understand that a corporal or sergeant aided the 
civilian in this hard work, and that there was an official locking-up 
at night. I mention this to show that there was an attempt made at 
some organisation, but that this attempt failed is only too well known. 

An enormous number of troops will remain in Africa, and for 
many a long day comforts for the sick will continue to pour in; 
therefore these offices should be started at once to cope with parcels 
going out as well as those already there. 


6. Tue Fietp HospiraL EQUIPMENT 


With regard to Field Hospitals a marked improvement could be 
made in their equipment without adding to the transport and yet 
adding to the comfort of the wounded. The Commission reminds us 
that a 
Field Hospital is only intended for the temporary treatment of patients and has no 
female nurses; it moves with the advancing army, and its usefulness depends 
upon its power of free movements and the means that are provided in the shape of 
stationary and general hospitals along the lines of communications for its rapid 
and frequent evacuations with the view of giving it that mobility that is so essen- 
tial for the proper fulfilment of its function, it carries an extremely light equip- 
ment, it has no beds, but is supplied with eight stretchers, it is provided with no 
invalid clothing, and in other respects it is only equipped with the bare necessities 
for the treatment of 100 patients. 

There are occasions, however, when Field Hospitals have to become 
stationary for a time, which fact will be seen from the Report in 
Part III. 

In this respect Lord Methuen’s advance had a great advantage over that of 
Lord Roberts, which, during the greater part of it, had no line of railway asa 
communication with the base, and where, accordingly, the field hospitals were of 
necessity, for a considerable period, used as fixed hospitals. 


Improvements, therefore, which could be made in their equipment 
without adding to transport ought to be earnestly taken into con- 
sideration as tending to diminish the rough nursing which is almost 
unavoidable at present in a Field Hospital. 

Surgical over-alls should be provided for surgeons and orderly. 
The dirty condition of the orderly’s hands and clothes is beyond 
description. The only plan would be to envelop him in a large 
over-all and provide him with rubber gleves. The orderly in his 
present condition of squalor is a positive danger to surgery. I once 
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heard a very witty saying about a suppurating case, that the patient 
was suffering from ‘ Orderly poisoning ’ ! 

Transport for four nurses only should be provided to follow each 
large mobile Field Hospital. Two nursing vans, much after the style 
of gipsy caravans, in which the sisters could sleep by night and take 
their meals by day, having all their personal baggage with them, 
would serve the purpose. A neat Government field-uniform should 
be substituted for the Netley one. 

The nurses for the front should be carefully chosen ; they should 
have a knowledge of cooking, and should be able to adapt themselves 
and their appliances to field-hospital work. The Netley sister can 
take no part in this type of work until she has been freed from the 
present Army system. 

From my own personal knowledge of how we women stood the 
strain and climate, the argument that women are too delicate for the 
work is not sound. Before any final decision is given to this scheme, 
let me implore, for the soldier’s sake, that it should have due con- 
sideration. The question must touch the highest in command and 
the lowest in the ranks. 

As Field Hospitals have a transport of their own, I suggest 
that each Field Hospital should, have a small waggon to contain 
nursing appliances for 100 men. Now, if it is possible for a 
Field Hospital to have a waggon in its transport, it is quite as 
possible that it should be a waggon with some value. Because it 
should be constructed as a sort of miniature store house, there is no 
reason that it should add to the number of waggons, but rather, if 
thoroughly well planned, should diminish labour and bulk. There 
are occasions, every one knows, when Field Hospitals must do away 
with even waggons and have to trust to packed transport; then, of 
course, my waggon would be as useless as any other waggon; but 
these occasions are, we hope, rare. 

Some of the advantages that would be attainable by this 
waggon are these. It would do away with many packing cases, 
save the orderlies’ time and labour when a hospital was pitched, and 
an orderly in charge would give out from the waggon all nursing 
appliances. The same would apply when a hospital was struck— 
there would be one place to which all the orderlies would have to 
take their nursing appliances. 

Those who have not seen the mushroom-like growth of these 
hospitals cannot possibly understand the necessity for more distinct 
method. Time is the one important thing; very often the wounded 
are waiting to come in. The word time also applies to the striking 
of a hospital. In the hurry and scurry of retreat the only way to 
save time is by having method. 

The actual nursing requisites to be packed into this waggon 
could, in many cases, be greatly increased if suitable patterns and 
materials were used. ETHEL McCav.. 
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THE MODESTY OF ENGLISHWOMEN 


ARE Englishwomen less modest than they used to be ? 

This question may fairly be asked as a sort of pendant to a lively 
controversy which occupied the public mind during some of the last 
few weeks of the old century. There is still a portion of the public 
mind capable of realising that there are problems in the making and 
_ the keeping of empire which cannot be settled on the battlefield or 
by military prestige. 

The modern stage was once more under discussion. If in the 
multitude of counsellors there be wisdom, a rich harvest ought to 
be ready for the gathering. Here were eminent actors and 
managers, eminent dramatic critics and literary men generally, a 
stray archbishop even—here was, in short, everybody who may be 
supposed to be an authority on the subject, hurling opinions at 
everybody else, with very little appearance of agreement as to the 
moral judgment to be passed on particular plays, but with a good deal 
of unanimity on three important points. rst, a general admission 
that many modern plays are objectionable, and are a menace to 
the moral health of the community; second, a perfect hopeless- 
ness of good which would result from any serious attempt at official 
censorship; and third, and most emphatic of all, an opinion 
that the public, which ought to be its own censor, likes these 
objectionable plays and demands them, and that, of course, a supply is 
always forthcoming. It may be worth while to follow up the last 
point in this aggregate of opinion by a consideration of the remark- 
able and significant attitude which the women of our day seem, by 
some sort of tacit agreement, to have taken towards the much- 
discussed subject. 

We have been told many times during the latter half of the last 
century that the great movement for the higher education of women 
would have this important result among many others: that women, 
as soon as they were fitted to take their proper share in national life, 
would have a purifying and elevating influence upon it, and upon 
public morality; that their private influence had always been great, 
but that as soon as they awakened to the fact that they had public 
as well as private duties we should see a great change for the better 
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in all such matters. Now it is certain that the time has come when 
women have both the ability and the power to act as the natural and 
most efficient censors of the theatre; if they chose to boycott 
objectionable plays, these plays would become impossible instead of 
being the phenomenally successful things they are. But what is the 
fact? What sort of plays please the modern girl? What of the 
great theatrical hits of the last few seasons, and what of the crowd 
of women and girls who have patronised and made them paying 
ventures? It ought to be no part of the purpose of the social 
reformer to complain that the stage deals with the sad and perplex- 
ing problems which follow on the sins and weaknesses of men and 
women, especially on those which arise from the relations between 
men and women. The stage must not taboo the subject any more 
than must the pulpit, if it is ever to be the teacher of moral and 
social righteousness, which it ought to be and might be. But the 
social reformer has a right to complain of the way in which the 
stage too often treats these questions. Vice is glossed over by 
‘humorous’ situations, or tricked out in a false sentimentality ; 
men, and especially women, are continually represented as condoning 
immorality under the assumption that passion, and not honour, 
reason aud duty, ought to be the ruling impulse; indecency is only 
saved from its native sordidness and ugliness by the consummate art 
of an actor or an actress, by splendid dresses, sparkling music, and 
superb mounting in general. 

There is a recent example which well supports the accusation. 
Recall to mind a certain play as it was produced in London last year, 
a play in one scene of which a woman undressed herself to a very 
considerable extent in full view of the house, and pretended to 
undress herself more completely than she actually did. Then think 
of the marvellous success of the piece, think of thousands of refined- 
looking and well-dressed women who calmly and comfortably watched 
this performance in the company of their brothers and sweethearts 
and others. What did it mean? What was the explanation? How 
could presumably modest women countenance such a play ? 

One or two explanations seem almost certain, and there is a 
possible third which ought not to be overlooked. 

Either women have come to the astonishing conclusion that the 
drama—in its very essence a picture of human life and doing—has 
been entirely lifted out of all human life, so that indecency may be 
permitted and gazed upon in a theatre which they would not sanction 
by their presence, except under compulsion, in any other place. Or 
else the women and girls of the day are simply immodest, enjoy 
the indecency of the theatre, knowing it to be indecent; and the 
explanation of the fact that they would not tolerate the same thing 
outside its walls must be that the spirit and soul of modesty has 
departed, leaving behind only a remnant of its outer conventional 
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form and dress. One would be glad to think that the former thesis, 
absurd as it appears, is the correct solution of the psychological 
enigma, but a further consideration of the whole subject will perhaps 
prove that there are teo many apparent confirmations of the other 
to make that likely. As has been already said, there is also a third 
way possible of accounting for the present attitude of women towards 
such performances, but it will be more convenient to discuss it 
later on. 

To return to the question which forms the starting-point :— 

It is easy enough to ask such a question, but very difficult indeed to 
give any sort of answer which will be regarded as satisfactory. The 
very moment one attempts consideration of a big social subject, one 
plunges into a bewildering maze of opinion and experience. There 
is one’s own experience. Then there are other experiences which 
command attention and respect. It becomes more difficult every day 
to form and to hold a definite position. 

The very terms of the question are debatable. What is 
‘Modesty’? A limit: some dividing line which must not be over- 
stepped by women chiefly in their relations with the other sex? 
Modesty certainly implies limit; so strongly does it imply it that 
many people loosely imagine the limit, and not only the limit, but the 
actual position of the limit to be the modesty. They confuse 
modesty, the thing itself, with the mere outward expression of feeling. 
But very little reflection will show that this is a careless and 
superficial view, which cannot be logically held—which no one does 
really hold. Moreover, did modesty depend upon the place of the 
limit, such a discussion as the present one would be superfluous. For 
it is perfectly easy to show that of late years the limit has changed 
its place in a most remarkable manner—in some instances it has 
disappeared altogether—but it would be rash to assume that therefore 
there is no modesty nowadays. If modesty is to depend upon the 
position of the limit, the question is at once taken out of the regions 
of controversy, and must be settled by some arbitrary power which 
every one will recognise and obey. But that is out of the question, 
and we have to admit that conduct which would ruin the reputation 
of one woman must be considered perfectly correct and natural in the 
case of another; that, in short, modesty is the same moral quality 
everywhere and at all times, though the conventional expression of 
it is bound to vary under different circumstances, with changing 
customs and in different ages. 

Take, for example, the matter of dress. Here is a Highland 
lassie, driving her cattle down the hillsides of lonely Arran, her 
skirts kilted up to the knee, allowing of a liberal display of shapely bare 
leg, foot, and ankle. We may take it that she does not feel the least 
sense of outraged modesty in her occasional encounters with the male 
native, or even with the tourist. But try to imagine her, in full 
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possession of her own personality and prejudices, suddenly put into a 
modern evening gown, on that same Highland hillside, and let the 
society girl—just ac -~ddenly, and with as little preparation for the 
change—be set down in the other costume in a fashionable ball-room, 
and try to imagine the result. You know perfectly well that an 
opinion of the modesty of either woman, founded upon the quantity, 
or length, or height of the clothes either of them wears, is likely to do 
the one or the other, or both, an injustice. So it is to be imagined 
that most people will concede the point that the modesty or immodesty 
of any particular form of dress must be judged by the result of an 
inquiry into its suitability to the wearer, the circumstances under 
which it is worn, and its intention—the feeling of which it is only 
the outward and visible sign. The demands of English modern life 
have revolutionised women’s own ideas of dress, and it is generally 
admitted that the changes are for the better. Whatever charge of 
immodesty may be brought, it does not seem to be shown to any 
marked extent in dress. Naturally so; because it is very easy for 
immodesty to pay tribute to modesty in this particular. 

But it has already been claimed that the conventional expression 
of the moral quality is bound to vary, not only with varying circum- 
stances, but with changing customs and in different ages. May not 
this proposition bear upon some aspects of the theatre problem, and 
form the third possible explanation of the indifference of women to 
what we assume, perhaps only on account of prejudice, to be 
indecency ? Keeping to the same illustration, is it really indecent 
for a woman to undress herself before hundreds of spectators of both 
sexes, and is it really indecent of the spectators to look on? No 
one will dispute the fact that women do many things to-day which 
would have filled people with genuine shame and horror fifty years 
ago, but which we calmly accept as part of ordinary decorous 
behaviour. To take just a few instances: women travel alone and 
unattended, make use of public restaurants, play cricket and other 
‘manly’ games, bicycle, speak in public, fill public positions on 
school boards and as guardians of the poor. It is amusing to think 
swiftly and suddenly back to fifty or sixty years ago, and then slowly 
forward, in order to mark how each of these various necessities, 
recreations, and duties has had in its turn to pass through the stages 
of horror and uplifted hands, disapproval and shoulder-shrugs, 
ridicule and smiles, then serious discussion, followed by hearty 
approval and general adoption. And all these quickly changing 
opinions and customs lead to an irresistible and startling question. 

Is modesty after all—-and by modesty is strictly meant not any 
of the outward manifestations of it, but the real sentiment itself—is 
modesty necessarily innate in pure-minded women, or is it merely 
an artificial defence against an impure environment? If, as modern 
idealists believe, the Golden Age lies before us, and not behind, may 
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it not be reasonable to suppose that women will require less and less 
of the consciousness which we call ‘modesty’? Would there be the 
same need for it in an infinitely purer society than any which the 
world has yet known? There is much significance in the fact that 
that old myth of the ancient world which relates the story of the 
birth of modesty connects it with an acquired knowledge of evil 
and loss of innocence. It is certain that children acquire modesty 
only when they begin, however dimly, to feel conscious of evil, not 
necessarily to know evil. And the quicker the intelligence, and the 
keener the perceptions, the more quickly does a finely strung moral 
nature shrink before evil, and so defend itself from a premature 
corrupting knowledge. No doubt all this is extreme, and might be 
considered extremely idealistic, yet it may shed a little light upon 
some puzzling latter-day questions. 

The nineteenth century, and particularly the latter half of it, has 
witnessed a greater change in the position of women than has 
happened in any former period of social history. They have claimed 
and taken freedom to an extent which is surely causing their grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers many a turn in their graves. And 
it scarcely requires an effort of memory to recall the dismal prophecies 
which were made during the earlier days of their demand for higher 
education, and for freedom from the irritating and merely conven- 
tional restraints which from time immemorial had narrowed their 
intelligence and hindered their power and effectiveness in the world. 
They were constantly told that they would become mannish, lose in 
grace and charm, and, above all, would be likely to throw aside 
modesty and reserve. This last point is the only one we are concerned 
with at present. 

It was quite inevitable that, in the struggle towards the new 
ideals, women should hasten to rid themselves of everything which 
appeared likely to hinder. The girls of to-day probably do not 
trouble their heads about the changes, cannot realise them, and their 
contemptuous surprise when reminded of the constraints of body and 
mind under which their grandmothers patiently lived their lives 
marks the distance travelled. Only those who stand midway 
between youth and age can appreciate and estimate the change. 
They themselves have been the first to enter into the enjoyment of 
freedom gained by the courage and self-sacrifice of their elder sisters. 
The personal memory of the struggle has sanctified it, and made it 
imperative on them to accept with reverence and thankfulness the 
larger life with all its possibilities. 

But, after all, how far has the higher education of women gone? 
And how many women have cared about the struggle, except for the 
greater liberty it has given them? Practically it is open to all 
women—not university training—that for both men and women is 
still a dream of the future; the point is that women, apart from 
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physical disabilities, are no longer debarred by sex and social prejudice 
from taking whatever of education, training, and occupation is open 
to men ; subject only, as men still are, to the restrictions imposed by 
social position and the demands of material existence. Are the 
women of to-day taking advantage of the possibilities which life 
offers them? Again no general or summary answer is possible. 
Many women, particularly in the lower middle class, are doing their 
best with their freedom, though the strain of competition for livelihood, 
which so far has always fallen in its ultimate and most soul-crushing 
form on women, is an ever-present factor to be reckoned with. 

But even the most optimistic of the women leaders and thinkers 
must admit that there is a vast residuum, both in the upper social 
circles and the lower, which has seized liberty without accepting or 
even understanding the responsibilities which liberty has brought. 
Thousands of women were ready for the change ; for them the con- 
ventional restraints had long been superfluous as safeguards; life and 
character have stood the test; freedom has been taken, and used, as a 
sacred right. ‘These women resented the old absurd conventions in 
much the same spirit as a respectable and law-abiding citizen would 
resent being shadowed by a policeman ; and self-control and their 
own perceptions have continued to do for them what the old rigid 
limitations were supposed to do. 

But what about the other class, much the more numerous, that 
vast number of women for whom we are almost inclined to wish that 
a return to the former state of things were possible; whose only 
idea of liberty is freedom from all control, even that of their own 
reason and common-sense, and whose self-esteem is confined to an 
exaggerated esteem of their own personal attractions ? 

The writer remembers reading, many years ago, a charming little 
literary monograph upon Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott, by a then 
young writer, who is now dead. To him Zhe Lady of Shalott sug- 
gested the picture of a woman leading the conventional life. She, 
like the woman in the strange mystical poem, is in touch with 
nothing real, content to look at the world of human life, not at first 
hand, but by the reflections of a mirror: content to live in her 
island, guarded by those four grey walls and four grey towers, while 
the stream of life on the river and on the high road flows past her— 
so close and yet so infinitely far. But at last among those ‘shadows 
of the world’ she sees visions which make her ‘ half-sick of shadows,’ 
and then comes the great awakening. She looks from the shadows 
to the realities, and is overwhelmed and carried away by their terrific 
inrush upon the unprepared soul. 


Out flew the web and floated wide ; 

The mirror cracked from side to side ; 

‘ The curse is come upon me!’ cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Vou. XLIX—No. 290 
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. This seems a wonderfully fine interpretation of the poem. The 
mirror, the island, the walls and towers—all these things were con- 
straint, and at best a makeshift for the true and open outlook upon 
life, and the brave endeavour to play a worthy part in it. Still, the 
constraint was support as well as constraint. There certainly was a 
good deal of the prophetic in the slight suggestions. 

But anyone who reasons in this strain must be quite prepared to 
have thrown at his head Macaulay’s well-known prescription for the 
cure of the evils newly acquired freedom produces—viz. liberty. It 
needs some courage to argue against a dictum which history has so 
repeatedly justified, and, speaking generally, even the most careless 
and superficial student of either social or political history is forced 
to accept it as a great truth. 

But in this case there seems to be another force at work, a form 
of social pressure, which at present, at any rate, appears to be falsi- 
fying the expectations of the prophets who so confidently forecast 
the lines upon which the natural evolution of woman might have 
been expected to proceed. And the most noticeable product of this 
force is a species of immodesty, of a type essentially new and modern. 
It is not pretended that the present age is conspicuous for the im- 
modesty of a large class among Englishwomen ; but whereas other 
periods have been notorious for the licence and immodesty of a class, 
at the present time this taint appears in every class, in sharp and 
immediate contrast with ideas of the most pure and elevated kind. 

The position of women in regard to the stage is only one symptom 
of the evil; thereare many others. The newspaper reports of actions 
for breach of promise to marry very often have the effect of sudden 
flash-lights, revealing things which may escape notice in the broad 
and general light of day. The morality of assuming a marriage 
engagement to be of the nature of a commercial contract, a breach 
of which is liable to be made the ground of legal proceedings, has 
often been questioned ; but whatever one’s opinion on that point may 
be, it is not too much to say that the sort of evidence which is 
usually brought paints a humiliating picture of the modern woman, 
and the way in which she regards marriage. It would scarcely be 
conceivable on ordinary testimony that there could be such a number 
of women willing and even eager to marry men who had shown 
themselves unwilling, and in many cases insultingly averse, to carry 
out what often proves to be a very loose and sometimes altogether 
imaginary contract. But the sworn verbal and written evidence puts 
the matter beyond dispute. It is, perhaps, scarcely fair to take these 
cases as typical of the manners and methods of the modern girl; 
but it must be pointed out that the cases are very numerous and 
the evidence almost always unpleasant reading, and these two facts 
in themselves illustrate the argument. 

There is another glaring instance, which, however, one almost 
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hesitates to discuss. But it is impossible to be blind to the fact 
that the molestation of women, and particularly of young girls, in the 
streets is too often due to their own immodest and provocative 
behaviour. It is true, no doubt, that some part at least of their 
reckless levity is due to the fact that to natures of an adventurous 
and daring temperament the element of danger is fatally alluring. 
But altogether there is a most unhealthy sentiment on this subject 
among girls, even among girls whose behaviour and bearing are not 
of a sort to provoke insulting notice. Such episodes are not looked 
upon with the disgust and repugnance which they ought to inspire. 
How can a modest girl lightly and cheerfully relate to other women 
a story of insult to herself? And yet girls do tell these stories of 
being accosted in the streets, tell them with something of relish and 
gratified vanity. It is the strangest problem! That a well-bred, 
modest girl should feel anything except indignation and unspeakable 
shame at being mistaken for something she does feel the deepest 
disgust for—however much she may have learnt to pity it! That 
such lack of proper feeling may sometimes be due to ignorance is 
perhaps partly true; but any girl of decent bringing-up, however 
inexperienced and however ignorant of evil she may be, surely may 
be supposed to know that she ought to resent being familiarly 
addressed by a stranger; and if she does not know it, then she only 
forms a further illustration. 

Have a sufficient number of instances been given? They are 
not easy to write about, and not pleasant to read about. But if 
there is truth in the charges, every observant and reflective person 
will be able to verify and amplify them by particular cases in his 
own experience, and will know actual instances of the extreme want of 
reserve, dignity, and self-respect which is so largely characteristic 
of the girls of to-day. 

The question may well be repeated, and seriously considered. 
And will the spread of education and consequent elevation of ideals 
among women lead to a cure of the evil? Will continued liberty cure 
the evils which have flowed from liberty? Is there anything to 
militate against an optimistic view ? 

For answer let the inquirer ask himself another question : this— 
‘ Why do women and girls make themselves so cheap?’ The phrase 
is a colloquialism, but it is expressive of a special and particular 
meaning, which it would not be possible to convey exactly in any 
other words. The correct answer to the question would be ‘ Because 
they are so cheap.’ In this great social fact lies the difficulty. 
From a variety of causes, women are in an enormous majority in this 
country, a majority which has been constantly on the increase for 
many years past. What wonder, then, if the old bad idea of the mental 
and social inferiority of woman should have merged into a new and 
not less mischievous estimate of her superfluity in the social machine ? 


ss 2 
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One does not need to be so very old in order to remember something of 
the startled air with which women awoke to the fact that men no 
longer sought their companionship, or looked upon it as a privilege. 
At first this was resented, but gradually women have come to silently 
accept the position. Some of them, that is; the others—well, if the 
mountain will not come to Mahomet, that is not to say there is an 
impassable gulf between the mountain and the prophet. 

To impress society with a due sense of the importance of the 
average woman certainly requires more dignity and more self-esteem 
than the average woman generally possesses. Families where there 
are troops of girls are simply anathema to the unfortunate hostess 
upon whom they have claims. We have all heard her groans over 
the difficulty of securing equal numbers of men and women for her 
dances, Bridge parties, and, indeed, for every social function where 
men and women meet. Socially, the men are always at a premium 
and the women at a discount. A man, provided only that he has 
some pretensions to the necessary social standing, with nothing 
in the way of cleverness, or attainments, or good looks to recommend 
him, has a value which is intrinsic—he is a man, and will outweigh 
the social attractions of at least two women who have everything 
else which he lacks. 

But the way this disproportion of the sexes affects the marriage 
question is much more serious. A man may remark on his intention 
to marry at some indefinite future time, when prudence or other 
considerations may make it possible or advisable, without having, as 
a rule, to run the gauntlet of a chorus of impertinent and stupid 
would-be witty remarks. But should a girl be bold enough, or, 
rather, natural and simple enough, to say the same thing, what 
would be the result? Why, everyone knows that she would be 
promptly sneered out of countenance. And why? Is it immodest 
for a woman to express a determination to enter into a state which 
we are being continually reminded is a natural and honourable state, 
while it is modest and proper for a man to do so? Such a 
distinction would never be drawn except for the ‘ cheapness’ to which 
reference has been made. If a man wants to marry he can marry ; 
if the first woman he asks refuses him, he has only to ask a second, 
or perhaps a third or fourth. It would be safe to guarantee that 
within a month any man of fairly respectable life and position and 
appearance who cared to make the experiment could marry in his 
own class, could marry probably a woman much superior to himself. 
But what about the girl who intends to marry ‘some day’? Is she 
not in a very different position from the man? Here is a girl of good 
character—much better than the man’s, probably—average intelli- 
gence, average good looks. Theoretically she is free to marry whom 
she will; but is she? If she receives one distinct offer of marriage 
she has had more than her share, according to the probable 
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average. The fact that, by an unwritten law, a woman must not 
take, and indeed does not want to take, the initiative, has very little 
te do with the extremely limited choice which modern conditions 
impose upon Englishwomen. 

Contrast the estimate of woman’s social importance here with 
that which prevails in the newer countries, where women are not in 
the majority, but in the minority. Certainly it would seem that 
any disturbance of the normal balance is attended by more or less of 
social evil. But though we have heard something of the mischievous 
effects upon the modesty of women in communities where they are 
in the minority, it appears clear that an immodesty which proceeds - 
from a low estimate of woman’s dignity and importance must be 
worse and more degrading to the whole community than the sort 
which arises from an exaggerated estimate. Let anyone who doubts 
this carefully observe the reckless conduct, language, and bearing 
of the girls of the present day in their social intercourse with men. 
There has always been a type of woman who has been ready to 
sacrifice everything she ought to hold sacred for the sake of ‘a good 
marriage.’ There is now a type in every class, but more particularly 
in the lower and middle classes, which will sacrifice all for marriage. 

The facts from the standpoint of which these observations have 
been made are beyond dispute, and must be admitted and met in 
any attempt to counteract the evil conditions for which they are so 
largely accountable. Also, they can no more be altered than ignored, 
so far as it is possible to see at present. Counteractions and pallia- 
tions there may be, however. 

There has been during the last twenty or thirty years a strong 
and growing determination to educate girls in such a manner that 
in the matter of livelihood they shall be independent of marriage. 
One may notice, though, that the possibility of a girl remaining 
single is generally put down to any cause rather than to the principal 
one. Weare reminded that the standard of living has risen so much 
higher that people are afraid to face married life on the extremely 
limited incomes their fathers and mothers began upon; that girls 
now are able to earn their own living, and prefer to remain single ; 
that the conveniences of life in cities have made it possible for men to 
obtain comfort and relaxation which thirty years ago they could only 
obtain in their own homes. All this is true, but is not the whole 
truth ; not one of these is even the principal reason why one can 
count so many unmarried women among one’s acquaintance. But 
the undisputed fact remains, and in the circumstances of the case 
the modern idea of the education of girls is a piece of practical 
wisdom. Only the reformers have not gone far enough—they have 
not even seen far enough. It is a general charge against social 
reformers that their ideals are too high, too far-reaching, and only 
serve to discourage and alarm more moderate and more timid 
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souls. Well, at last the reformers are avenged in some measure. 
Here is a case of ideals realised ; but the ideals are not high enough, 
and the present case of the realised reform is a deplorable failure 
to grapple with an important part of the problem. A new adjust- 
ment of ideals is necessary. Parents and educationalists have 
contented themselves with making girls independent of marriage in 
a material sense, as if that were all that was necessary to ensure their 
happiness and well-being. But they have quite overlooked the most 
necessary thing. The girl is still taught that marriage is her proper 
sphere—so it is—but the point is made of far too much importance, 
and is emphasised and pressed too much. Marriage is man’s proper 
sphere also, but it is not considered necessary to insist upon it all 
the time, and with such vehemence. 

Those who have the training of boys wisely aim at the highest 
possible development both in body and mind of the human being; 
the practice often falls short of the ideal, but that is the ideal. Now, 
what is the aim in the training of girls? To make them as perfect 
women as possible; not as perfect human beings as possible, but as 
perfect women. The idea of sex is never lost sight of, a method of 
education which would be positively dangerous in the case of boys, 
and which is only saved from the full consequences of its foolishness 
by the better moral nature and less strongly developed animal 
passions of girls. But still the girl grows up, having learnt to look 
at everything from the woman’s standpoint, not from the larger 
standpoint of humanity. She never loses the consciousness of sex; 
it colours all her ideas; and probably in this fact lies the solution of 
the mystery that men are so often utterly baffled when they try to 
understand women. How can they possibly expect todo so? Men 
use their trained human intelligence and are not all the time look- 
ing at questions and events as male creatures. They forget that 
women, broadly speaking, are only using half their consciousness, 
the other half, the very one which would be common ground between 
them, being stunted or dormant. The emotional side of woman’s 
nature is already strong, quite enough so for her own happiness ; 
then why, in the name of all that is reasonable, foster it and culti- 
vate it until it overpowers the intellectual and critical side? Better 
far to teach her that she ought to have more than one outlook upon 
life, that she ought not to stake all her chances of happiness on the 
satisfaction of one part of her nature, on the always risky specula- 
tion of marriage. It has often been said that marriage means much 
more to a woman than to a man; that marriage is a woman’s whole 
life, while it is only an incident in the life of a man. This is of 
course the extreme view, but there is much truth in it: truth, that 
is, as a matter of observation of actual life, but wholly false as an 
ideal, Marriage ought to be much more than an incident in a man’s 
life ; but, on the other hand, it ought not to be the whole of a woman’s 
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life. Certainly this view has generally been urged upon women by 
men—it has suited their convenience—and women are always only 
too ready to believe what men tell them. 

The great century whose record is now for ever closed will live 

in history as the birth-century of many great ideas, but none will 
be more important to the future of the world than this: that in this 
century God has chosen to reveal new and great truths to women, 
direct to women. In other ages women have helped in the great 
world-movements, and have done noble service for the causes of 
truth and righteousness. But they have followed men, followed 
them in truth and followed them in error. Great women have led—. 
Joan of Arc led—but they have been the few brilliant and solitary 
exceptions, they have utterly failed to inspire and to lead other 
women. A marvellous change has come; women can lead, and 
women can lead other women as well as men. They are just as 
likely to lead both men and women into error as are the men leaders, 
but there is now this guarantee of safety : the world will never again 
listen to the voice of one half of mankind, while the other half is 
dumb on every question of social, national, and international import- 
ance. , 
But do the women leaders altogether realise that the struggle 
is not ended, that it has only begun? Women have won for women 
in an incredibly short time, when compared with the measure o! 
the victory, a large and broad freedom. Freedom, however, is not 
the end, it is only the beginning. It is a vantage-ground, a sure 
foundation, upon which all strength and beauty may stand secure. 
Already the more intellectual and clear-sighted women have dis- 
covered that personality is a greater power than convention, and that 
the soil of freedom is favourable to its growth and development. 
And it is conceivable that the remarkable sweeping away of the old 
safeguards, however chaotic may appear the state of things at present, 
is only asymptom of the coming of a time when all human life shal! 
be purer, yet freer, and when women shall rely, not as they do now, 
upon their weakness, but upon their strength. 

Meanwhile a note of warning may well be sounded. There is a 
distinct danger that, in their haste to realise their own really high 
and noble conceptions, these strong ones may commit a great wrong 
against the weak. Safeguards are for the defence of the weak, and 
the strong have no right to sweep them down just because they 
themselves can do without them. And probably the great work 
which, in the new century, lies before the women who are passionately 
desirous of seeing the dreams of the old century for the inspiring 
and uplifting of their own sex become accomplished facts will be 
less in the direction of demanding more liberty, and more in the 
direction of helping the great uncultured, unaspiring, dead-level 
mass of women to use liberty heroically, to teach them to estimate 
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themselves at their true value, to help them to cultivate to the very 
utmost every power of soul, mind, and body, in the sure conviction 
that life—tlife itself—of which marriage is only a condition, even 
though the most important condition—holds more than enough of 
wonder, and interest, and work, and play, and high exalted purpose, 
to fill and overflow it, as long as love and reason shall illuminate it. 


HarriEtTT E. Manoop. 
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EMIGRATION FOR GENTLEWOMEN 


FAMILIAR as I am with the actual conditions of colonial life, and 
the terrible competition for work amongst women of the cultured 
classes at home, it has always been a surprise to me that a system of 
emigration for ladies, very much more thorough and widespread than 
any now in existence, has not been adopted before this. Apart from 
fifty other considerations, it is a sin against the Gospel of Political 
Economy—which gospel, I am told, cannot err. For if there is one 
demand which is loud and unequivocal, it is the demand for the 
Englishwoman’s help in our colonies, in certain parts of the United 
States, and indeed in all parts of the world now being colonised by 
our countrymen. And if there is one instance of there being no 
supply in response to the demand, it is this instance—the failure of 
women to answer the call to fields of useful work and a potential 
sphere of happiness in the new countries of the world. 

Although it may seem surprising that in a great colonial empire 
no widespread or thorough system of inter-emigration for young 
women of education and energy should exist, it is scarcely astonishing 
that these young women do not come forward individually to 
respond to a demand which cannot but be known to them. Obvious 
indeed are the difficulties which lie between the home here in 
England and the home there in the colonies. In the first place, 
perhaps, the fitting diffidence of woman has checked so assertive 
and unusual an act as an independent emigration to a strange 
country and a new. Many have gone out with relatives and friends, 
or under the auspices of the one or two societies which have been so 
sensible as to make this their business; yet they are but a tithe of 
those who are wanted, for whom a ‘berth’ and a hearty welcome are 
waiting if they will but go. 

Another and an equally serious difficulty to many of those who 
would be willing as well as glad to go, is the consciousness of their 
lacking the suitable talents to take with them. Some are governesses ; 
some are bred to nursing; others, again, are in a certain degree 
specialists in the departments of music, or embroidery, or painting, 
or typewriting, or what not. They are rightly conscious that 
specialisation is as rarely required in a new country as it is 
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commonly demanded in an old. Still a further difficulty arises when 
the girl is ready enough, able enough, and as prepared as (without 
experience) she can hope to be, for there are thousands of women 
who do not know how to set about emigrating and are entirely 
ignorant of such means as already exist to help them. The 
chaperonage question, too, looms large here as elsewhere in life. 

Since my knowledge of colonial life tells me that in emigration 
these thousands of girls would obtain a material improvement in 
their circumstances, and turn the possibility here in England of 
their having a happy home of their own to something even more 
than a probability in the colonies—even to a certainty, should they 
so choose—and since I am also of opinion that such an end can be 
reached by co-operative as well as individual means, I now hope to 
show that there really are ways out of the obvious difficulties of the 
matter. But these difficulties are real, all the same. For in the 
first place there is the natural sexual diffidence of the young 
woman to start out alone on a venture to a new life. I grant that 
this is a great difficulty, for sentimental as well as social and 
material reasons. For here we have our heartstrings tugging 
against us and drawing us to the old home. But the more practical 
difficulty lies in the absence of an answer to the questions ‘ How do 
I know that I shall obtain work?’ and ‘T'o whom shall I go?’ I 
have a remedy for this, and I will deal with it later on. But it will 
be of use now to point out that when a girl knows the district to 
which she is going, and knows that somewhere in that district work 
is awaiting her, the main material obstacle has been overridden. 

In the second place, then, I have to deal with those who do not 
at present possess the special talent for colonial life, or are unaware 
what that talent is. I will try to define the talent for them. It 
seems to me that the secret of a woman’s success in any colony lies 
simply in her ability to make a home happy and comfortable—not a 
home such as she may have inhabited here, but a home where she 
must be a Jill-of-all-trades, if, alas, it involves her being mistress of 
none! Do I prescribe domestic work as the special field in the 
colonies for woman? Ido; and I speak as one who knows. There 
is room for a few governesses, room for many nurses, room for a few 
typewriters ; but in a country where, outside the few large towns, 
the people are very much scattered and spread, it has been found 
that a governess and a typewriter have little opportunity to earn 
their bread unless they add to their functions the everyday tasks of 
domestic life. In every colony there are hundreds of married 
women, most of them of gentle nurture, who are breaking down 
with the work of their homes—work which would be comparatively 
light had they been prepared to do it, methodically or not. But 
there are thousands of married women, good as well as indifferent 
housekeepers, who would welcome to their farms and their ranches a 
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healthy amiable woman, educated somewhat, able to cook and clean, 
sew and mend ; and who would give that woman a free and pleasant 
home and put 50/. a year in her pocket in addition. Let there be 
no mistake: labour in the colonies is at the present moment in a 
bad condition for the employers. You have to pay atrociously high 
wages for a miserable servant, who has vulgar notions of what are 
her rights and her duties, who cares nothing for your comfort or 
your welfare, who will not do any work which is distasteful to her, 
and who leaves you at a moment’s notice. Yet you have to pay this 
woman very large wages. If she be white (and the white servant 
in many places is not only the worst but the least pleasant to get on 
with), you pay her anything almost that she may choose to demand ; 
and if she be a half-caste or full-blooded native some 30/. to 40l., 
according to the locality, is what she will not only demand but be 
readily given. : 

Now, does it not seem clear that here Jies a void which thousands 
of young Englishwomen of the better sort ought to be able to fill 
without serious difficulty? Is it not plain that there exists a need 
for them? One word, however, before I say something about the 
supply. ‘The lot of a woman who-goes as ‘help’ is in nearly every 
instance a distinctly happy one; for she is regarded, should she 
have sufficient self-respect to make herself respected and can thus 
dispense with silly conventional affectations, as an equal, as a friend, 
as a member of the family. In return for valuable assistance, she 
is paid an equivalent in victualsand money. The bargain is not one- 
sided: it is a fair bargain, and both are equal parties to it. In fact, 
a superior self-respecting woman is so much a member of the family 
that I may liken her position to that of a near relative, even a sister, 
of the mistress. She shares in the reception of the neighbours who 
ride and drive over from time to time; she is included in their 
invitation to make a return visit. There is no snobbery about her 
working for her living where every one is obviously doing the same. 
Within the limitations imposed by her duties and the convenience 
of the family, she comes and goes with freedom: she is, I repeat, 
one of the family, and a recognised unit in the society of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Here, then, we have the return she receives for her help, and we 
must now consider the character of the help she has to supply. 
Well, it is all-round work: hard work (though not without inter- 
mission or pleasantness) in the home. First there is cooking—and 
in the colonies you do not have the raw material of your cooking 
nicely prepared for you. As often as not, if she wants a fowl from the 
yard she must go out and kill it (though, with men about, a little 
foresight on her part will prevent this, should she greatly object), and 
certainly she must draw and clean and truss it. Then, unless she 
has been so wise as to cultivate a little patch of herbs outside the 
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kitchen door—and this is work she can well do—she has to cook bird 
or beast in a tasty way as best shecan. All food should be tasty ; and 
I know from personal experience that not all colonial cookery is cal- 
culated to make one eat with that gusto which helpsto health. One 
must have resource—to be able almost to make a beef-steak out of 
mutton scraps! Any one will understand what I mean—when you 
are twenty miles from a shop, you have often to rely on dodges and 
makeshifts of your own, and it is well to know something of these 
dodges before you are brought face to face with the pressing need for 
them. Now, if a girl contemplates colonial life and cannot cook—it 
is of course of the utmost importance that she should be able to 
cook—she must either start at once learning at home, which is the 
best training, though difficult to pursue honestly and tending to 
become desultory, or she must attend some of the classes in simple 
cookery which are now so commonly held by the county councils and 
other bodies engaged in technical education. Mind, it must first of 
all be simple cookery, which is nothing like so simple as its name; 
and then it would be well to learn a few things that may or may not 
be included in the course—such as tasty hashes, réchauffés generally, 
omelets, curries, pastry, and the preserving of fruit and vegetables. 
After cooking come scrubbing, cleaning, washing, and general 
housework, This may sound dismal tosome. Believe me, it is only 
the sound. Ina happy home, under the fresh and healthy conditions 
of farm or ranche life, this work becomes positively pleasant. And 
though this is no argument, I have washed my own shirt and stockings 
before now and hung them to dry from my stirrups as I rode along, 
and experienced keen satisfaction—as well as comfort—from the act ! 
And this work, though it comes day after day and week after week, 
does not entail so long a preparation as cooking. Still, every young 
woman should be well up in the fundamentals of housework and par- 
ticularly good at washing flannel and stuffs, as well as light flimsy 
fabrics, before she contemplated, say, South Africa or Queensland. 
After these first essentials come many ‘desirables ;’ but these may 
be left to the individual taste and the common measure of sense, 
though I would add that to be able to ride is very useful. It can be 
learned quickly enough when you get out, but I put this question to 
the woman who has delayed until then: ‘How would you like to 
have to ride some seventy miles up through bush country to your 
first billet?’ For as likely as not she may be called upon to do it. 
Again, women are usually ignorant of the conditions of colonial 
life, and therefore unable to judge of their ability to lead it. In 
regard to this, I would say that, roughly, the work of a small farmer’s 
wife in this country is not very dissimilar to that of a woman in the 
colonies. There are several differences in the life, of course, and 
notably there is this important difference—that a woman of gentle 
nurture would have no difficulty in finding in the colonies a society 
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of men and women of similar antecedents, though their work might 
appear to be that of a lower social scale ; but, roughly, the conditions 
of the working life are much the same, and any country girl should 
know what this means. It is obvious, by the way, that if a woman 
is living in the country in England and can therefore seize the 
opportunity, the art of milking and of making butter would be most 
valuable to her in after-life. A good milker is rare indeed among 
‘new chums’ in the colonies, and if a woman could add milking to 
her domestic achievements, she would be a very valuable and 
popular person. But there are plenty of women living in towns who 
are therefore deprived of these opportunities of observing what 
their life will be. Books will help them a little, and to them I say: | 
Read all the books describing colonial life that you can, and 
especially read books describing life in that colony or country to 
which you wish to go. It matters not if the book be by a man or 
a woman, although a woman is more likely to dwell on the domestic 
side. For South Africa, for example, I know no better book than 
Home Life on an Ostrich Farm, by Mrs. Martin, which gives an 
admirable account of South African living generally. And, after all, 
it is not so much the principles as the application of the principles 
of domestic work which vary with the country and the climate. A 
good housewife in England will be a good housewife in Canada or 
West Australia. But books, though good, are not enough for any 
one, least of aJl for those who are ignorant of the very terms and 
phrases of country life. Therefore, for them it is imperative that 
they should spend three months at least—board, residence, and all- 
round activity—at a small farm in the country. 

And now comes the practical point—the act of emigration 
itself. And I do not forget that I also have to answer the questions 
‘How do I know that I shall obtain work?’ and ‘To whom shall I 
go?’ Well, I candidly confess that here perhaps is the greatest 
difficulty when we come to consider the emigration of women on a 
wholesale basis. The two or three societies that help on this work 
are not doing one quarter of what might be done, and it is obviously 
insufficient, though excellent as far as it goes, to trust to relatives 
and friends who may have broken already the ice of emigration. 
Of this I will speak later, as it is very important. But ifthe woman 
has no relatives successfully colonising, it becomes necessary to 
obtain from the different societies full information as to the existing 
state of the labour market in the various colonial fields, and, what is 
better, good and reliable introductions. These societies may get 
her an assurance of work before even she leaves England—but they 
may not ; and when she reaches the colonies she finds their organisa- 
tion often weak and generally uncertain. Still, they have helped 
many women to find good work, and, in the absence of better at 
present, their aid is useful. 
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Only the other day Mr. Joseph Chamberlain presided over the 
annual meeting of one of these societies—the United British 
Women’s Emigration Association—whose headquarters, appropriately 
enough, are at the Imperial Institute. There was a great gathering 
of men and women interested in woman’s lot and the upbuilding of 
the social fabric of our colonies. But all the speakers appeared to 
confine themselves to the servant class, and no one seemed to have a 
thought for the active, able, plucky, and resourceful gentlewoman. 
And the work of this, perhaps the most important of our women’s 
emigration societies, is small enough—scarcely 400 women were 
helped last year to make a start in a new country. And of these, 
few appear to have been of the class and destined to the work for 
which I plead. This, in fact, seems the tendency of all the societies. 
They deal aimost exclusively with women of the servant class; they 
are purely philanthropic bodies, in which a highly centralised system 
and the lady patroness are greatly in evidence. The movement is 
not run on business lines, as it well might be ; nor are its operations 
sufficiently decentralised to secure that support and sympathy from 
our colonial cousins which are essential to complete success. 

I may mention, in passing, that among the societies which devote 
the whole, or a part of their energies to this work—confined as it is 
mainly to the servant class—are the Girls’ Friendly Society, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the S.P.C.K., the Church 
Emigration Society, the Self-Help Emigration Society, and the 
Colonial Nursing Association. There is, however, one society—the 
Female Middle-class Emigration Society—which will make loans to 
women who can guarantee the repayment of such loans within a 
period of two years; and, in my opinion, this society, the United 
British Women’s Emigration Association (what a name!), and the 
National Union of Women-Workers might evolve between them a 
wide-reaching practical working scheme on the lines of this article, 
which should prove a great and immediate success. 

There are many weak points in these undeveloped emigration 
societies. They are not sufficiently ‘mutual.’ They do not continue 
to operate through those they have helped to good homes and happy 
work in the colonies. The aim of such a society should be to 
enable single or widowed women of the better class to emigrate to 
the colonies and elsewhere with a distinct assurance of the work 
they are willing to undertake. The methods of the societies should 
include the quarterly issue of bulletins containing the most recent 
information on the areas of labour; and particularly should the 
societies make an agent of every person who goes out through it, 
and regard her as morally responsible for future help to the society. 
Every person sent out should thus become a correspondent of the 
society, or of its branch in each colonial capital, and inform it of the 
‘berths’ vacant or likely to be created in her immediate district. 
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To the good offices of this correspondent any woman sent out to her 
district would be consigned. Berths could in many cases be filled 
direct from England, or by the branch in the colonial capital on the 
arrival of the emigrant, or, in some cases, by correspondents inviting 
a woman from one district into another. Every woman sent out 
should become a correspondent, for not only would it be unfair but 
impossible to expect that one hard-working woman could think or 
write about all the working women and the situations in her district. 
Thus by widespread communications and by this act of friendliness 
it would be possible to keep in close and even confidential touch 
with thousands of farms and ranches where healthy, amiable, and, in 
a real sense, superior women are ‘in great request.’ The quarterly 
bulletins might reasonably and most usefully contain the names and 
addresses of correspondents in the different districts. To connect 
the organisation and complete the system an experienced person 
should visit and report on the more important districts in her own 
colony every year, and she would probably return with a long list of 
billets ready and waiting for the right woman. 

Clearly, then, a great deal can be done by a wide-awake and 
practical woman’s society which -has nothing of the ‘charitable’ 
about it and works on a fair commission basis. But I do not forget 
that our national temperament is not bureaucratic, and that especially 
amongst the class I have in mind—the cultured, well-bred, but 
poor—the work of any society is prone to be difficult, if not in- 
operative. For numbers of English ladies, then, I turn to another 
means—one which my personal experience leads me to believe is 
able to do a very large amount of good for healthy, vigorous, 
unemployed or ill-employed Englishwomen. 

I allude to the brothers who have gone out in their thousands to 
all parts of the world, and are leading, many of them, a successful 
and happy life under essentially colonial conditions. That they 
often do this in spite of extraordinary domestic difficulties is obvious 
to any one familiar with their lives; yet many of us at home, even 
the very parents of these hardy young fellows, seem to be fearfully 
ignorant of the rude, even barbarous domesticity which envelops 
their boys. Let me, for example, take cooking. I have stayed with 
young men in the colonies who did their own cooking. Well, I 
would rather draw a veil—or shall I say a dish-cloth ?—over the 
bulk of it. The most marvellous concoctions are prepared with 
profound labour and an enormous expenditure of time—which only 
appetites produced by healthy work and sharpened not a little by 
suspense could possibly assimilate. And great waste results from 
incapacity to make that old, old friend the ‘ resurrection-pie,’ though 
‘ dry-hash’ and ‘dandy-funk’ are sometimes achieved. Then take bread. 
The specific gravity of the gentleman-baker’s bread is very, very 
great. It cannot be to the advantage of the young man’s health 
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that he should provide for himself a course of this cookery, month in 

and month out, the year round. I do not linger on the ‘washing-up’ 
(on Sundays or when the entire stock of crockery is exhausted), nor 
on the needlework. Buttons may be overcome by the use of large 
needles with eyes open wide for the threading, but darning and 
patching are clearly lost arts on many a colonial farm. As to 
the scrubbing of floors, I have seen little in such bachelor homes— 
though scraping is sometimes tried. As a whole, the house is 
absolutely unhomelike. And, generally speaking, the decently bred 
and passably educated young Englishman who enters on colonial life 
to ‘batch’ by himself, descends from a high level of comfort and 
refinement to a low level of degradation and disorder. He passes 
swiftly from the decent Englishman to the dishevelled savage. It is 
not because he desires to do this—all the time he is loathing it; but 
what cooks and housemaids and gardeners did for him in the old 
country, unnoticed and unappraised, he has got to do for himself in 
the new. And he simply does not know how it is tobe done. Even 
if he did, the domestic tendency is not his, and the domestic habit 
he has never acquired : his main work, too, lies outside. So he drifts 
from bad to worse; and though a percentage are saved by hereditary 
virtues and personal pluck, the majority drift as failures to the town, 
and become units of that floating unemployed population which no 
one—least of all a new country—needs or desires. 

The reason of this large percentage of failures is, in my opinion, 
the absence of the home. In nearly every enterprise possible in an 
essentially agricultural and colonial life, the work emanates from and 
gravitates round the fact of the homestead. After all, the unit of 
colonial expansion is the home. Its civilising and social power is 
not to be magnified. It neutralises the depression of solitary life 
and effort—too often responsible for failure. Every one who knows 
anything about the colonies knows that two men in living and 
working partnership get on better than when living and working 
apart. It is true that when success is attained, separate and cun- 
flicting interests often enough determine the partnership; but the 
early days of inevitable struggle form the crux of colonial life, and 
these have been successfully grappled with by united hands, united 
sympathies, united interests, and a common as opposed to a solitary 
life. 

Now, if a brother and sister have more or less common affinities, 
and the girl is active, healthy, even-tempered, and not afraid of work, 
there lies between them a great chance of a successful colonial 
career. The material value of a helpful woman in the house is itself 
great. You can generally—I am almost inclined to say you can 
always—tell, in the colonies, if a house has a mistress before ever you 
set foot indoors. She cares for the fabric of the home ; she effectively 
does the housework ; she looks after the tiny garden with blooming 
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result ; she manages the poultry, and thus creates a new resource ; she 
is even responsible for most of the dairying. Of course it is all on a 
small scale, and the standard of life is simplicity itself, or the work 
would be beyond any one person’s power ; but she can do it, and she 
does it, and thus enables the man to plough and care for his cattle, 
and carry on the sterner duties of the homestead. But it is not 
merely her material value which makes such a difference. There is 
the moral and social value, and that is almost beyond exaggeration. 
It is of the very highest importance in a life which is often lonely, 
frequently hard, sometimes unfortunate, and always likely, when 
lived alone, to bring diffidence, distrust, and failure. Therefore I 
should like some one to suggest to the thousands of young English- 
men who annually leave this country fora distant colony, that it 
would be for their general good—and a very material contribution to 
their own chances of success—if after they had spent the first year 
in the new country they could send for the sister they get on with 
best, and who is at the same time most fitted for plucky work, and 
enter into partnership with her for a given time. 

For there should be this element of business in the arrangement. 
The woman is worth as much as the man in a life like this. She is 
a material factor in the production of profit, in the creation of 
resources, in the husbanding of cash outlay. She is an equal part- 
ner, in my opinion, as far as labour is concerned; and in families 
where capital is scarce, and such as exists is often tied up for the 
‘helpless females,’ the addition of her share to the modest sum given 
to tne young fellow when starting for the colonies is a great con- 
sideration in the problem. Brother and sister, it seems to me, should 
take up a farm together and work it on terms of equal partnership 
for, if possible, not less than four or five years. The time will come, 
in all probability, when one or the other or both will want to marry, 
and it is only right and practical that then there should be a basis 
for the equitable division of, or allowance for, the results of their joint 
labours. Such a practical treatment of the matter tends naturally 
to create out of a common interest a mutual forbearance and respect— 
valuable things in working lives. 

Of course the details vary with the cases. If the man is young— 
a lad of twenty—it is preferable that an older rather than a younger 
sister should follow him out in the succeeding year. Health, vigour, 
a settled constitution and a tendency to the life are all important to 
her. Both parties should be left unfettered in the settlement of the 
bargain. It is for their own benefit or their own undoing that they 
make the enterprise. Yet, given a little capital, a free homestead 
(obtainable in all colonies), a native energy, and an average endow- 
ment of English pluck, the chances are all in favour of success and 
happiness. She must not expect a mirror of English country life; 
but she will find hearty kindness, true welcome, and many pleasant- 
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nesses. She must not think she can be comfortable in a country 
unless she is ready to adopt its ways; but the ways, though different, 
are at bottom the ways of her countrywomen, and the same funda- 
mental ideas and moral influences are observed and respected. 
Rough will her little home seem at first; let her bring out all the 
knick-knacks and everything which makes for pleasure or use that 
she may possess. They will help to make that new home but an 
offspring of the old, and lighten it greatly in the days that are dark. 
But the greatest resource and reward of all will be the knowledge 
that she is living a busy useful life, that hers is a full life with no 
years of hollow idleness or hopeless cheerless work, and that she is 
moving on, step by step, to a financial independence which will place 
her far above those helpless girls of her own generation in the old 
country, who have weathered the brightest days of their age, and 
year by year have become more and more hopelessly dependent on 
others. 

And this is no mere scheme or armchair Utopia; for it is 
simply descriptive of accomplished facts—of conditions and possi- 
bilities I have seen worked out practically in colonial life. But it is 
the rareness with which one meets it abroad and the ignorance of it 
which one finds at home that create the necessity for a public insis- 
tence upon it. 

Thus I have shown that there are at least two ways for the woman 
emigrant to take—the one leading her to assured work and welcome 
in the house of employers who regard no honest work as menial 
and who share in it equally with herself, while they look upon her 
as one of themselves ; and the other, which leads her, when circum- 
stances render it possible, to a renewal of the old home life, with her 
own kith and kin, in the new country, and carries her forward to a 
financial and personal independence unattainable here by her work. 
And so I suggest that a great number of Englishwomen—not too old 
to adapt themselves to the new conditions of colonial life—should fit 
themselves for these conditions and make use of the opportunities at 
their elbows. Many a charming outlook is lost for want of an open 
window: I have opened a window on a life for all who can make 
themselves useful and agreeable—a life which will pay them well for 
their work and enable them to save up something more than a ‘ nest- 
egg’ against the advancing years; a life which will preserve and 
improve their health; which has advantages impossible for many 
thousands to obtain here; which offers opportunities of future 
independence which cannot occur in any overcrowded country; and 
last, though not least, a life where the chances of a happy, comfortable 
and mutually helpful marriage—for woman is ineradicably primitive, 
thank goodness!—are immeasurably greater than they are in 
England. 

ARTHUR MONTEFIORE BRICE. 





DOCTORS IN HOSPITALS 


Tue sense of the nation has willed that the chief portion of the 
active medical and surgical treatment of the sick and injured poor 
and all the work of training students of medicine and surgery shall 
be carried out in hospitals established and maintained by private 
effort, and owing nothing either to the State or the parish. The 
most valuable of these hospitals have been founded by laymen, and 
some few have been endowed by the founders or other lay benefactors, 
but more commonly they are supported by the voluntary subscrip- 
tions and casual gifts of charitable individuals. 

To the superficial observer the complicated administration of a 
great hospital appears, doubtless, to work smoothly; but we may 
take for granted that the managers are never permitted to lose sight 
for long of the possibility of friction. Two essentially conflicting 
influences are always present, the philanthropic and the professional. 
When considering the work of these institutions, people usually 
start with serious misconceptions. They suppose the aims of the 
medical and lay workers to be identical, that both parties are 
engaged upon a purely benevolent object’; and seeing that in most 
instances the doctors and surgeons perform their all-important duties 
without direct remuneration it is assumed that hospitals have been 
placed under obligations to the profession so heavy as to represent a 
permanent charge upon their independence. 

This view of the position occupied by the medical staff, fostered 
as it is by the professional press, enforced by the attitude of the 
members of the staff—who announce themselves as the largest 
contributors to the hospital—and accepted without inquiry by a 
majority of people, produces mischievous consequences. It is in a 
large degree responsible for the difficulties and shortcomings of 
hospital government, and for the absence of the strict discipline 
which in an army of workers ought to be regarded as indispensable. 
It leads the members of the staff not only to assert the liberty to do 
or to leave undone, which is the bane of honorarism, and becomes 
dangerous in the precise ratio of the importance of the duties under- 
taken, but it leads also to the inconsistent demand for something 
like a return in kind for services rendered, and thus raises the 
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question whether the hospitals are primarily for the benefit of the 
poor or the profession. 

Those who have blindly adopted the notion that the hospitals 
are ‘in pawn’ will be startled by the proposition that, so far from 
the hospitals being indebted to the profession, the obligation the 
profession owes to them is immeasurably greater. From the day 
when as a freshman he enters the hospital school, on through the 
several phases of his career, up to the time when he ceases to 
practise, the physician or surgeon goes on adding to the debt he has 
incurred. The hospital brought him into being; it has furnished 
him with knowledge, and taught him how to make practical use of 
that knowledge ; it has given him his hall-mark, and he goes forth 
to the battle of life equipped with weapons forged and kept service- 
able in the hospital armoury. Or, if he should have sought and 
obtained a coveted position upon the staff, the hospital ratifies his 
ambition to take rank as a consultant; and by the bold advertisement 
a post about a great hospital confers, it helps him upwards to 
fortune and to fame. This fact is so well recognised that at the 
time of the establishment of a certain hospital a physician of repute 
offered a donation of a thousand guineas in return for an appointment 
upon the staff. 

Upon the other hand, the members of the lay board who bring 
their energies and oftentimes their money to the service of the 
hospital, and not seldom devote to it as much, and even more, time 
than the members of the medical staff, have no reward but the satis- 
faction which comes of taking part in a good work. Usually, 
although in their own circles and beyond them they may be men 
of mark and leading, their names are unknown in connection with 
the hospital whose affairs they administer, and amid the polemics of 
a recent conflict it has happened that they have been described by 
one medical authority as merely negligible quantities, and by 
another as being at most ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water.’ 
The medical staff at the same time claim and are duly credited with 
having performed ‘all the real work.’ 

It is easy to follow the logical effect of this attitude of mind upon 
a controversy concerning the methods of hospital management. To 
those who believe that all the real work is performed by the staff, and 
that the laymen are but humble serving-men, it must appear only 
natural and reasonable that the control of the institution should be 
in the hands of the doctors and surgeons. There is nothing new in 
the contention that a medical institution should be ‘ medical through- 
out.’ The pronouncement is convincing not only to those who 
believe that a hospital is medical and nothing more, but it satisfies 
the many people whose range of vision is limited to what lies upper- 
most. Obviously, if medical men and medical work occupy the 
whole fabric, there is no room for anyone else, and it is absurd for 
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laymen to attempt to maintain a footing. There is, however, this 
drawback to so simple and summary a conclusion. The lay element 
in the hospital structure is there already; it always has been there, 
and that it should remain there is a prime necessity. It is not the 
uppermost storey of the edifice, reaching far into space and com- 
pelling observation ; but it forms the foundation, and it cannot be 
eliminated or weakened without a catastrophe. 

The lay workers are content to carry on their labours out of 
sight, and they are not less disposed to accord, than the medical 
workers are to demand, the post of honour. The exiguous ambition 
of a hospital lay worker is easily satisfied; he is content to help 
forward the work for its own sake, and to rejoice over honours won 
by others from the opportunities which he and the class he repre- 
sents have provided. Put briefly, all that the layman asks is that 
the professional and educational side of the work shall be kept 
subordinate to the benevolent. But although he asks no more than 
this, his demand involves not only the philanthropic reputation of 
the hospital, but its very existence, because it is certain that a 
hospital surrendered to professional domination would quickly lose 
the confidence both of its supporters and of its patients. 

There are, then, two definite propositions to maintain: first, that 
the hospitals have in no wise bartered their independence to the 
profession, which with the patients and the public takes its full 
share of their benefits; and secondly, that the interests of the patients 
demand that the government of hospitals shall be in the hands of 
laymen. 

When we come to examine into the means, needs, and work of 
the hospitals, we are confronted at the outset by the serious fact 
that, except in those few cases where an endowment has been provided, 
there is, beyond the need of arranging for a competent administration 
of affairs and for carrying out the technical work of treatment, a 
pressing and ever-present problem—how to obtain the means of sub- 
sistence and to provide for the developments and enlargements from 
time to time called for. Especially is this the case with the hospitals 
of London, which, owing to the extent and configuration of the town 
and the almost complete absence of local interest, can hope for 
support only if they succeed in keeping their necessities in the 
minds of the benevolent minority. A reputation for good work is 
not a sufficient passport to favour. A reputation merely scientific is 
a hindrance. Donors as a class are not willing to make their gifts in 
aid of research and medical education, though as a matter of fact con- 
siderable grants are made by many of the hospitals towards the sup- 
port of the medical schools attached tothem. It would be more reason- 
able that the schools should make grants to the hospitals. The so-called 
‘management’ of a hospital therefore includes in nearly all cases the 
presentment in an attractive form of the work accomplished, an 
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ever ready advocacy of its claims to support and the collection of 
funds. The formidable and exacting nature of the task can only be 
appreciated by those who have attempted it. 

And this task lay workers have taken upon themselves. In a 
few instances and upon special occasions thejmedical staff may lend 
their aid in collection ; but such financial help, considered relatively, 
is infinitesimal and without practical influence. It is a curious 
fact, from which more than one interesting supposition might be 
gathered, that, while lay workers not uncommonly render substantia! 
financial assistance to the institutions with which they are associated, 
the physicians and surgeons, many of whom amass great wealth, 
rarely assist during life or make bequests at death. The laity therefore 
stand in the position of proprietors. It is they who have furnished 
the capital sunk in the land, buildings, and equipment of the hospitals ; 
it is they who, by their labours, their gifts, and their bequests, 
enable the expenditure to be met. 

The medical staff enter in and enjoy. It is true that they 
bring to the hospital wares without which all the labours of the 
laity would be futile, and, the hospital a mere asylum or lazar- 
house ; but, after all has been said, this is only a repayment of the 
hospital’s own. They are wares of which the hospital has provided 
alike the rough material, the instruments and appliances for its 
manipulation, the knowledge requisite to manipulate, and the market 
for the finished article. There is no portion of the institution to 
which the staff is not indebted. At first thought it might be 
suggested that the patients supply an exception. On the contrary, 
considered apart from individual instances where more than 
customary attention has been bestowed, the obligation as between 
the patients and members of the staff is at least mutual. A medical 
writer once upon a time stated that if patients failed to present 
themselves at the hospital in sufficient numbers, the schools would 
find it necessary to pay them to come. The argument could not be 
carried further. The assertion shows at a glance that hospitals and 
their patients are daily necessaries for the staff and the school; and 
that if the supply failed, the profession must either take steps to 
obtain for itself what is now given without price, or perish of 
starvation. 

It is supposed by some people that the time actually given by 
the staff to their hospital duties is an offering to benevolence, and 
may even involve the abandonment of remunerative engagements. 
But, beyond the fact that a visit to the hospital is rarely paid without 
something being gleaned for future use, neither hospital duties nor 
hospital ethics stand in the way of private practice. A junior is 
always at command by way of substitute, and attendance upon a 
private patient is rarely, if ever, declined because of hospital engage- 
ments. Again, the patronage of the hospital is very largely in the 
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keeping of its medical officers. They it is whose choice and recom- 
mendation govern all medical appointments, so that no one, however 
able, has any chance of election unless acceptable to his future 
colleagues. Two instances have been reported quite recently where 
medical committees have passed over an admittedly more eligible 
candidate for appointment upon the staff, and recommended one of 
inferior qualifications who was more acceptable to themselves. They 
it is who choose the patients for admission to the wards, and not 
unnaturally give preference to cases of professional interest which 
come in their way or to those introduced by their friends and 
clients. Upon the subject of investigatory work in hospitals and . 
clinical teaching something will be said later. It is sufficient to 
remark here that while experimentalism, kept within proper limits, 
is not only legitimate but indispensable, if knowledge is to be main- 
tained and enlarged, the fact that it is practised is inconsistent with 
the claim of the staff to be regarded as unremunerated workers. 
Lastly, in this connection, we must remember that the fees paid in 
private cases to a hospital physician or surgeon are enormous when 
compared with those obtainable by other members of the profession ; 
and after making every allowance for his own individual excellence 
it is undeniable that his power to obtain them, and the demand for 
his services, are due to his connection with the hospital. 

In dealing with the second proposition submitted—that the 
interests of the patients demand that the government of the hospital 
shall be in the hands of laymen—the considerations which arise are 
many and various. They help to demonstrate what is little more than 
a truism to those who are acquainted with the internal working of a 
medical institution, viz. how impassable is the gulf which divides 
the lay and medical minds, and how absolute is the severance of 
interests which to those who take a distant view may seem to run in 
the same channel. Few who are without experience of hospital life 
can form an idea of the lengths to which professional self-esteem is 
carried. To say that the medical mind is commonly exacting and 
unreasoning in its attitude towards laymen is to understate the case; 
it is arbitrary to a degree undreamed of by the uninformed. Seldom, 
if ever, is there an appreciative recognition of the lay side of the 
work. Usually it is despised; at best it is tolerated. Those who 
support the institution by their gifts are often regarded as the 
exponents of an amiable eccentricity —‘imbecility’ has been 
occasionally suggested—which in the circumstances is useful ; but 
that they or their representatives should claim to take a serious or 
authoritative part in the affairs of the hospital is an unreasonable 
exercise of a doubtful prerogative. 

From the moment a member of the visiting staff enters the 
building, until his carriage door closes upon him, he tacitly demands 
that everything and everybody shall give him place; and he moves 
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upon his way, receiving homage as he goes from a following of 
residents, clinical assistants, and students of various degrees. It is 
among the unpardonable sins that any person should enter a ward 
while he is there, raise a voice in his presence, or take notice of any- 
thing but what he desires shall be observed. Directly he appears 
upon the threshold all but those who attend him are expected 
instantly to withdraw, and the sister and nurses stand stricken until 
ordered into movement. The course of all things seems arrested ; 
even suffering holds breath, and the ticking of the ward clock 
sounds profane in the sentient silence. 

To the medical man of a certain class—the class which has been 
somewhat irreverently, but almost correctly, spoken of as the ‘ hospital 
ring,’ all else in the world is subsidiary to medicine, and all men 
who are not medical are regarded as distinctly inferior to those who 
are. This idea finds almost continuous expression in the medical 
journals, where undiluted laudation of the profession is the stock 
commodity. These publications adopt an attitude of superior 
wisdom about everything they touch upon, and, while affecting 
judicial utterances, are never for a moment in doubt that their own 
view—that is, the medical view—is the right one. The thinkers who 
have avowed ‘medical tyranny’ to be one of the dangers of the 
future are less prophetic than perceptive. They have realised 
rather than foreseen ; the evil already has a place among us. While 
the physician would regard as rank presumption the claim of a lay- 
man to possess, still more to utter, an opinion concerning the mental 
or bodily condition of any person before him, no matter how 
palpable and obvious, he betrays little difficulty about debating and 
even deciding the merits of a question legal, commercial, or financial. 
In all other professions it is not difficult to find men who can be 
trusted to do justice between one who is of their own cloth and 
one who is not, but the representative medical mind appears 
destitute of the quality of impartiality. Where is to be found a 
harder task than that of extracting the truth from an unwilling 
medical witness? When extracted, it is often so mangled and 
distorted as to be unrecognisable, or so smothered in the jargon of 
technicality that it has ceased to be vital. 

In all likelihood there is scarcely a dispute upon record where 
the medical papers have taken the part of a layman as against 
a doctor; and no matter how personally hostile to one another 
members of the profession may be, they are always ready to combine 
against the stranger, while the actually fair-minded among them 
dare not cut the fetters which no ingenuity can slip and no per- 
tinacity unfasten. This fact, if it stood alone, would constitute a 
most powerful argument against permitting medical influence to 


become supreme in institutions intended to be benevolent in their 
character. 
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We may ask, What is the object a man has in view when he 
seeks office upon a hospital staff? Some will say the object is 
philanthropic, and this view is sedulously put forward by medical 
writers. But it is absurd. There are other professions besides 
medicine which are of service to mankind, and would the members 
of any one of them claim that they are actuated solely by love of 
their fellows? That the physicians and surgeons of a hospital will 
do their best for the patients may be unreservedly admitted. So 
will a barrister for his client; but men who go to the Bar do not 
set forth with an intention to enforce a claim to philanthropy. 
Hospitals are schools of medicine; and it does not matter whether 
they are admittedly so, as all the larger ones are, or not. They are 
the founts of knowledge, and members of the staff draw from them 
as eagerly and to better purpose than the students. There is this 
difference, however. Every case is useful and knowledge-giving to 
the neophyte, but to members of the staff many of the cases present 
no features of interest, and they scarcely call for the serious atten- 
tion of eminent savants. As a consequence, the tendency is to allot 
the beds in too great numbers to patients admitted less for their 
own benefit than for study, investigation, and manipulation. That 
is to say, the primary object of the hospital is made secondary, 
and a work intended by its supporters to be benevolent is 
carried on with a view to serve the educational and scientific 
aims of the profession. Physicians and surgeons are always 
indignant when this suggestion is put forward, but the evidence in 
support is simply overwhelming. In a letter published in a recent 
issue of a medical journal the writer (a medical man) says boldly: 
‘Those who carry on the medical work of hospitals do so for the 
reason that they supply wide fields for study and experiment, and 
are most important as a means of advertisement.’ Nothing could 
be less equivocal. The laymen and laywomen who, in ignorance of 
facts and with a pious confidence in the benevolent aims of the 
profession, are disposed to make light of the necessity for retaining 
and strengthening the lay control of hospitals may with advantage 
ponder upon this pronouncement and determine its import. 

It has been alleged, and the argument is not ineffective, that the 
presence of students helps to maintain in the staff a high standard of 
diligence and efficiency. The work, it is said, is carried on under 
observation so close and unremitting that the physician or surgeon 
dares not be lax either in diagnosis or treatment, and so lose the 
confidence of those to whom in the future he will look to supply his 
consulting-room with patients. But this is only a part of the case. 
The dominant fact is that the teacher looks to provide interesting 
subjects for his class, and not less for himself. Professionally 
regarded, the ideal hospital patient is commonly one for whose 
benefit perhaps little or nothing can be done, but whose condition 
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affords opportunity for clinical instruction, the elucidation of theory, 
or for carrying out a brilliant operation. In the pursuit of 
knowledge the comfort of the individual patient may be overlooked. 
Repeated examinations, note-takings, and demonstrations occur, 
and the attention of the lay authorities is or ought to be constantly 
directed to secure some regard for the patient’s feelings and 
convenience. Thus, for example, while it is found needful to 
insist upon the regular medical visitation of all patients, it is not 
less requisite to demand that they shall not be unnecessarily dis- 
turbed at meal-times, during the visits of their friends, or late 
at night. Steps have also to be taken to ensure that the religious 
ministrations desired by the patient shall not be interrupted or 
postponed merely to allow of demonstrations for the benefit of 
medical callers ; that grave, but not urgent, operations shall not be 
performed without the knowledge and sanction of the friends ; and 
that the bodies of patients who have died shall be treated with 
decency, and shall not be made the subject of examination or of 
mutilation until the permission of the relations has been given. If 
these matters are rightly and humanely arranged, if scandal is avoided 
and confidence maintained, the patients and the patients’ friends may 
thank the enactments and unceasing vigilance of the lay authorities. 

When we come to consider the relations of house-physicians 
and house-surgeons to the governing body, the extent to which 
the benevolent side of the work gives place to the educational is 
made increasingly manifest. No complaint against these gentlemen 
is intended, nor even against the conditions under which their 
services are given to the hospital. These, to some extent at least, 
are unavoidable. The contention is for the supremacy of lay control, 
not that the medical and educational element shall be eliminated. 
The holders of resident offices accept them and value them only as 
affording opportunities for advancing their professional education. 
The offices are often awarded by way of prizes to the most success- 
ful students of the hospital school, and are held for a brief stipulated 
time, commonly for no more than six months. To say that these 
gentlemen as a class are convinced of their own infallibility in all 
their dealings with laymen is only to say that they are medical and 
have the stimulus of youth. The serious point is that although 
resident in the hospital, remunerated from its funds, and ostensibly 
subordinate to its government, their professional status and pre- 
tensions secure for them considerable immunity from control, and 
they regard the medical staff as the only authority calling for 
recognition on their part. 

Obviously the hospital cannot be best served by inexperienced 
youths who are never really identified with the institution, who hold 
office for short periods, and then give place to others of like age and 
standing. Nominally, these appointments are made by the governing 
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board, but the board act upon the recommendation of the medical 
staff, and only in the rarest instances are the lay government asked 
for a testimonial or consulted as to its purport. It is given by the 
individual members of the staff with whom the resident has been 
more particularly associated in matters of professional work, but who 
may know nothing of his personal conduct. Thus one chief safe- 
guard is wanting, and a resident who from the hospital point of view 
has been unsatisfactory may become possessed of unimpeachable 
testimonials. Outside their professional duties these officers are 
more or less a law to themselves. If they should happen to be 
negligent of their professional work, or if they make professional 
errors, the member of the staff concerned may be relied upon to 
mark his displeasure, but in all likelihood he will not take the lay 
authorities into his confidence. If, in addition to discharging their 
medical duties capably, the residents recognise other obligations ; if 
they are kind and considerate to the patients, courteous to fellow- 
officials, economical in the use of hospital property, scrupulous in 
their relations to the nurses and regular in their general habits, it is 
chiefly no doubt when their nature or their pleasure is to be thus 
correct, but it is also when the lay government, notwithstanding the 
difficulties in their way, concern themselves about these things and 
maintain amid the changeful and distinctly unfavourable condi- 
tions which obtain, a never-failing watchfulness and control. 

To safeguard the continuous authority of the lay management 
the presence from day to day of a capable and trusted representative 
is indispensable. This officer, whatever his title, must be supreme, 
responsible only to his board, and while in no sense opposed to the 
medical staff—but, on the contrary, fully conscious of their importance 
and earnestly solicitous to promote their legitimate wishes—he 
must be entirely independent of their authority. This indepen- 
dence is unattainable when members of the medical staff are 
included in the governing board. Moreover, the existence of a 
medical group within that body supplies opportunities for sub rosa 
communications from the resident staff, and still further increases the 
already excessive powers of the house-physicians and house-surgeons. 
Even when it is proposed to limit the representation to small 
numbers, we must not overlook the fact that the important principle 
to be maintained is that the members of the medical staff, being 
officers and servants of the hospital, should not be included in its 
governing body. This principle is violated equally whether the re- 
presentation be by two or twenty ; while we have further to remember 
that the actual power of a board or committee is easily usurped by 
its most militant and aggressive members, however small their 
number. The position of medical members must necessarily be that 
of delegates seeking to enforce their arguments by the weight of 
conclusions already arrived at by their colleagues behind them. 
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Medical ethics admit of no compromise, because they admit of no 
toleration. 

It has been argued that the custom”of provincial hospitals is 
to have the staff represented upon the board, and that the result 
is advantageous. This argument is reasonable as far as it goes, 
but it does not go far. The conditions obtaining in a country hos- 
pital and those in an important London hospital have no more in 
common than the general practitioner has with a Harley Street con- 
sultant. The family doctor is not only the professional adviser, he is 
the trusted friend. ‘I never make friends of my patients,’ said a 
distinguished physician, and he is not alone in his practice. Whether 
in regard to his private patients or his-hospital duties, the;Metro- 
politan consultant exalts himself high above his professional brethren 
of the provinces and the suburbs. His decision is one from which 
there is no appeal. ‘If we had gone to the Bar,’ remarked a 
physician, speaking of himself and his colleagues, ‘we should not 
have been K.C.s, we should have been judges.’ If they had entered 
the Church, it may be assumed that they would have expected to 
become something more than bishops. And precisely in the degree 
that this ample view of his position is taken by a member of the staff, 
and accepted by other people, is his unsuitability for a seat at the 
governing board of a hospital accentuated. The local provincial 
practitioner is the friend, neighbour, and equal of his colleagues of the 
committee, and he aspires to be no more. Even if he did, the presence 
of the squire, the clergyman, and the banker would supply a sufficient 
counterpoise to his pretensions. How different is the common atti- 
tude of the members of the staff of a London hospital is well illus- 
trated by the words of a surgeon who not long ago stated seriously in 
the Times that he was not acquainted with the names or persons of 
the members of the board of the hospital with which he had been 
connected for more than fifteen years! 

All together, and each in his place, the members of a provincial 
committee, whether medical or lay, are actuated by harmonious views 
to an extent unapproached in a Metropolitan hospital, where the staff 
are disposed to look upon the presence and necessities of philanthropy 
much as a rich man of the world looks upon the claims of a poor 
relation. The local practitioner, equally with his lay co-workers, 
regards the hospital as an organisation to help the sick poor back to 
health ; and the pursuit of purely scientific ends, when attempted at 
all, is regarded as quite secondary in importance. Neither do the 
doctors and surgeons of the ordinary country hospital obtain adequate 
return from their connection with the institution. Their brother- 
practitioners seldom see them in consultation ; when they do, the fee 
which passes is small. Their time and skill actually are free gifts to 
the poor; in London these offerings are bartered. 

A common error is to suppose that patients, when they enter a 
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hospital, obtain the benefit of the collective wisdom and experience 
of the staff. This, of course, is impracticable. A patient is ad- 
mitted to the care of one member, who with his house-physician or 
house-surgeon are the only persons medically concerned, unless we 
include the clerks and other underlings. If the patient has, or 
supposes he has, a cause of complaint against his medical attendant, 
it would be useless for him to make it known to the resident house- 
physician or to a clinical assistant. In the reverse case, it would 
be almost equally useless for the patient to complain to the visiting 
member of the staff concerning the house-physician. Complaints 
by patients are certain of consideration only when communicated to 
the lay authorities, with whom it is of the utmost importance that 
the patients should be in constant touch, and whose authority and 
independence of medical constraints should be well understood and 
constantly made manifest. 

Little, therefore, is more necessary for the patient’s welfare than 
that the nurses should be regarded as strictly under lay and not 
under medical control. This is not to suggest a fallacy. We must 
discriminate between nurses and nursing. The nursing of a 
patient is essentially of the treatment, and the prescription of the 
medical officer is unquestionable. But none the less it is an un- 
mixed evil when nurses look for their rules of general conduct to the 
house-doctors rather than to the matron, or when the matron conceives 
her duty to be towards the medical in preference to the lay 
authorities. Sisters and nurses who endeavour to exalt their own 
position by becoming merely satellites of the doctor, only sacrifice 
a large part of their usefulness and not a little of their womanhood 
and humanity. 

The helpless position of a hospital patient left without oppor- 
tunity of appeal is manifest. Even if his complaint lacks reason- 
ableness, it is only right it should be dealt with, and his mind set at 
rest. Few things can be more barbarous than to refuse a sick man 
the comfort of making known his grievance, or to punish him for 
having broken silence. Yet it is certain that in nearly all cases a 
patient who ventured upon a complaint, or even an inquiry, involving 
the doctors, would be at once discharged ; or if, owing to his bodily 
condition that was impossible, he would remain a marked man to 
the end of the chapter. 

It is all-important therefore that the matron, who more than any 
other worker is privileged to embody in her own person and actions 
the philanthropic principle to which all else in hospital life should 
be subsidiary, must regard herself as the friend and comforter of 
the patients. When it is possible, she ought to know and to be 
known to every inmate, and by the force of her example among the 
sisters and nurses she should encourage the all-powerful sentiment 
of sympathy, without which the most skilful nursing lacks something 
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essential. Yet it too often happens that the matron, however 
discreet in her attitude, has to reckon with the subtle but not less 
effective opposition which, emanating from the resident medical staff, 
in time involves the nurses; and although there are residents and 
residents, it may be said of most of them that they are apt to regard 
the matron in the wards as a wholly unnecessary intruder. 

With the establishment some years ago of the Royal British 
Nurses’ Association an organised effort was made to erect nursing 
into a ‘profession.” Laymen were ostentatiously excluded from 
taking any part in the management, which was given entirely into 
the hands of doctors and nurses. The result from a business point 
of view was disastrous. Dissensions soon showed themselves; bank- 
ruptcy threatened, and probably nothing except the favour and 
support of its Royal President saved the association from collapse. 
The attempt to separate nurses from the laity bore fruit, however, 
and, as some few people ventured to predict at the outset, the 
hospitals have suffered. The nurse who is too completely surrendered 
to the professional idea—happily the tendency is not general—no 
longer identities herself with the hospital where she is employed, she 
no longer regards her hospital as her home, nor is she content to 
perform the good work which comes in her way. Her attitude is 
that of the medical student, whom she is apt to imitate even in his 
eontempt for an economical use of hospital goods. The nurse of 
to-day is commonly more cultured than her predecessors of a past 
generation. She has more book-knowledge, and she is more capable 
generally; but on the other hand, while the very genesis of nursing 
aptitude may be described as the power of self-sacrifice, her mind is 
much too often filled with the merely selfish aspect of the duties she 
is performing. She is concerned chiefly with her own advancement ; 
she looks upon the time spent in this or that hospital as employed 
educationally ; and she regards the patients, not illogically, less as 
sufferers to be ministered to, than as ‘ cases’ from which something 
is to be learned. As a consequence, the hospital nursing staff, like 
the staff of house-doctors, is always undergoing change ; the nurses 
are novices in far too great a proportion, and the patients lose some- 
thing of the human interest and tenderness which count for much 
with sick folk. 

It wovli be foolish to deny that hospitals must have a teaching 
side, whether in respect of medicine or nursing. But it is not incon- 
sistent with the admission to point out that one chief difficulty about 
their administration springs directly from this combination of con- 
flicting objects. Given the fact that the requirements of the hospital 
are not always those of the school, and further, as is not yet ques- 
tioned, that the needs of the hospital are paramount, we have in a 
word the reason why the lay control of hospitals should not only be 
maintained but strengthened. When custom has determined that the 
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purposes of the school shall be allotted the first place, then and then 
only will the time have arrived for the supreme authority to be 
surrendered to the profession. 

In one of the addresses delivered to the several medical schools 
at the opening of the current session the speaker dealt with the 
important question of the justifiability of applying the funds of the 
hospital to the purposes of teaching and research. The inclination 
of the average layman would be to regard such application as 
unjustifiable, but the suggestion that there are wealthy phil- 
anthropists who would be willing to aid the medical schools by 
contributing directly to them is reasonable, and if acted upon — 
to any large extent might help to remove one of the difficulties con- 
fronting our hospitals, though as much as ever it would be necessary 
to maintain unimpaired the safeguard of lay supremacy. The 
simple fact that the profession is willing to accept and use for 
educational purposes charitable gifts, whether made to the hospital 
orto the school—which could have no existence without the hospital— 
is sufficient evidence of the obligation under which its members 
rest. 

To complete the picture, we ought to see each school of medicine 
possessed of a ‘ hospital’ of its own—that is, a place where the rela- 
tions we stipulate for in hospitals shall be reversed, and where 
patients shall be admitted primarily for purposes of research and 
experiment, and only secondarily, if at all, for their own benefit. 
Then we should have a fair opportunity of witnessing how far the 
indispensable donor would be forthcoming, and, what is still more 
doubtful, whether the equally indispensable patient would be willing 
to submit himself to the good offices of the physician, the surgeon, 
the resident, and the student, uncontrolled by lay government. 


B. Burrorp RAwLinGcs. 
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THE BACTERIA BEDS OF MODERN 
SANITATION 


Ir is not much more than thirty years ago since the subject of 
domestic sanitation began to impress the public mind. In previous 
decades the subject was never raised because no one thought of it. 
It took little, if any, place in the medical or general literature of the 
day. It was no one’s duty to think of it; the architect who 
planned the houses and laid out new streets never thought of it ; 
the artless plumber never thought of it, nor dreamt of associating 
his craft with disease. The sense of responsibility could not exist 
where no one was held responsible. While all were content to live 
in the paradise of fools the Government rested in peace, for no 
answers were required to questions that were never asked. Con- 
sequently there were no laws or regulations worthy of the name, no 
Board of Public Health. And yet for centuries this subject was 
crying aloud for notice, but in the universal chaos no one understood 
the cry. When sickness came, and death followed, it was simply 
accepted in deepest reverence and awe as the will of the Almighty, 
and so the troubled waters of affliction rose and fell, and history 
went on repeating itself. 

Looking back from the present changed condition of human 
thought, it is difficult to understand how the grandparents of to-day 
lived at all, except on the Darwinian theory of survival of the fittest. 
Personally, I can recollect using the cistern on the nursery floor of 
my father’s house as an ocean for the sailing of boats laden with 
merchandise of every kind. When the sea rose—which it could 
always do at pleasure—the merchandise would be lost, and I can 
see it now in mystic shapes lying at the bottom. No one thought it 
worth while to interfere with this amusement; but as overflow pipes 
in those days were not directed into the open air, and as nothing 
was right, and everything was wrong, a few shipwrecks more or less 
could make little difference, and in all probability were the lesser ot 
many worse evils. 

In the midst of this we suffered the usual penalties of ignorance, 
only no one ever recognised the connection between the penalties 
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and the ignorance, and we took our fevers and desperate periods of 
illness as they came. The survivors were simply sent to the 
country to recover ; but my recollections of rural life from a sani- 
tarian’s point of view would hardly bear description. Still, strange 
to say, we would all come back in bounding health to get our 
systems ‘ educated’ (as science has it) or accustomed once more to 
the unhealthy conditions we had left behind. In the one case the 
mischief lay entirely out-of-doors; in the other, the concentrated 
essence of drain poisoning reached us from within, through cisterns 
and pipes in every quarter. 

Throughout the town there was no system of house drainage, 
only pipes, or rather tubes, under the streets—composed in all 
probability of the hollow trunks of trees, and meant solely to carry 
off rain-water. Hence each house was a law unto itself, consequently 
the beautiful town of New Edinburgh was little removed from the 
historical horrors of the Old Town so far as health was concerned. 
In those early days the cry of ‘Guardez l'eau!’ could still be heard 
in the narrow wynds off the High Street, and I can remember hear- 
ing that cry, and being instantly dragged by my friend within a 
doorway when ‘ Guardez Veau!’ rang through the air, followed by a 
splash from a window in one of the narrow old streets of Elgin. 
This notification had come down from the days of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and was supposed to be all-sufficient. 

The reason that we managed to survive was due no doubt to the 
fact that the human organism can be educated to bear a certain 
amount of poison. Dr. Joseph Priestley, the great discoverer of 
oxygen, proved that birds or mice put suddenly into an unhealthy 
atmosphere would die at once, whereas others, if gradually accustomed 
to it, would live. It is on the same principle that people suffering 
from the bite of a mad dog are subjected to successive inoculations 
of a similar poison in order to ‘ educate’ the system to bear finally 
a virus so intense that it neutralises the power of the original poison. 
Still, it is not pleasant to think of our forefathers receiving this 
education minus the guiding hand of science, and having to run the 
gauntlet of so much preventible disease with all the accompaniments 
of suffering. The sorrow of it is beautifully expressed by Watts in 
his touching picture of young Love vainly struggling to keep back 
the grim spectre of Death, whose hand is already on the rose-covered 
door. 

In the midst of such sanitary chaos the Prince Consort died, and 
all that Love could do was powerless to keep back Death from the 
palace door. This deeply lamented tragedy struck a note of alarm 
throughout the land, and caused the wrappings of ignorance slowly 
to fall away and reveal to us the truth, The physicians of the 
day were now fully alive to cause and effect, and began to urge the 
necessity of reform. For some time Sir Robert Rawlinson and other 
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pioneers had been successful in persuading the Government to 
establish a Board of Public Health, and through this channel Acts 
of Parliament had been issued, and big things were done. They 
were done, however, before the ground was ready, before the house- 
holder understood the nature of the edict, before the British work- 
man understood the raison d’étre of his work, and the results were 
deplorable. Without attempting to be chronological, and without 
dwelling further on public failures which are matters of history, we 
shall pass on to the private efforts that brought the National Health 
Society into existence. It was initiated by Mr. Ernest Hart, and 
consisted of Sir Robert Rawlinson, Sir Edwin Chadwick, a dozen or 
so of practical men, and a sprinkling of women, with Miss Lankester 
as secretary. The meetings took place in the small first-floor front 
of a miserably insanitary house not far from the spacious and healthy 
quarters the society now enjoys. At these meetings it was fully 
recognised that the fashionable world was now alive to the dangers 
behind the walls and under the floors of their dwellings; but a 
certain apathy prevailed, for the denizens of that world knew not 
what to do. In order to dispel this apathy the society resolved to 
offer help to the helpless in a series of drawing-room lectures, and 
owing to the energy of two or three of the ladies, and the willing 
services of the more practical members, these lectures proved of the 
greatest use. 

The drawing-rooms of Mayfair now opened their elegant doors 
to the reception of objects such as no self-respecting drawing-room 
had ever seen or dreamt of before. Footmen were kept busy under 
the secretarial eye running to and fro with rat-riddled lead pipes 
and a variety of curiosities brought together to illustrate the lectures. 
In the midst of priceless works of art hung diagrams of an appalling 
nature, but no one saw the incongruity, so intense was the interest 
in things never seen before. The rooms were crowded, and generally 
graced by the presence of royalty. From these drawing-rooms 
news spread, and the long-tabooed subject became so popular that 
at length no one was ashamed to inquire into the state of the 
drains. 

While the upper classes were thus reached, the Sanitary 
Institute (more recently established) was doing equally good work of 
a more technical kind among the engineers, architects, and plumbers. 
Many members of the one society became members of the other, 
and the two have invariably worked together for the public good. 
The result of this co-operation is that no one dreams of taking a 
house now without a sanitary inspector’s certificate, and no surgeon 
will undertake a serious operation in a house of doubtful sanitary 
reputation. 

In looking back to this time it is interesting to observe that 
the awakening came simultaneously with the discovery of the living 
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cause of most diseases. The knowledge of the nature of disease 
au fond had been withheld from us for all the countless centuries of 
the world’s history till Pasteur in his researches in molecular physics 
demonstrated the vitality of ferments, i.e. that all decomposition and 
fermentation was caused by living organisms, visible only under the 
microscope. From this little siding of knowledge we soon reached 
the main line, whence we could trace disease to its living cause, and 
eventually came on many junctions leading to fresh discoveries of 
inestimable value to mankind. We are now so accustomed to the 
word ‘ bacteria,’ which is used in a general sense to describe these 
living organisms, that further explanation is unnecessary. 

The result of these discoveries, as we are all aware, has been to 
reform first surgical, and later medical practice, and to establish 
laboratories for the investigation of disease in connection with 
hospitals in every enlightened country. But what few are aware of 
is the fact that the principles which have led to the antiseptic 
treatment of wounds are found to be equally applicable to the treat- 
ment of sewage, only reversed. Where the surgeon aims at destroy- 
ing bacteria to prevent the bacteria destroying his patient, the 
sanitary engineer invokes the aid of the bacteria to assist him in 
destroying and getting rid of refuse. Hence the sewage of London 
is now disposed of in the end through the agency of these invisible 
beings, acting in the river water, and when the London County 
Council extend the present bacteria beds sufficiently to treat the 
whole of the sewage by their means, the condition of the river will 
be even better than it is now. In the meantime it is entirely due 
to the chemical researches of Mr. Dibdin in this country, and later 
in co-operation with others in America, that millions have been 
saved to the ratepayers by the recognition of the action of bacteria, 
and by the adoption of his bacteria beds.' 

They are sometimes calied filter beds, because the effluent comes 
out sweet and clear; but it is not through filtration the mighty 
change is effected, but by the co-operation of the two great classes of 
bacteria, the aerobies and the anaerobies of Pasteur—zi.e. those that 
live in the presence of oxygen, and those whose work is carried on 
in the absence of oxygen. Before this new method was worked out 
and matured by laboratory experiments we were doing all we could, 
and at an enormous cost, to kill the living organisms present in all 
sewage by the use of chemicals. Now everything is done to promote 
their welfare, for at last we have recognised in these lowliest 
creatures the most powerful chemists the world can command. 
They are ever present, and always ready to do the work inoffensively 
with the aid of man. 

In a field about a hundred yards from my country house bacteria 


' By the adoption of this scheme, even experimentally, London was saved an 
expense of ten millions sterling. 
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beds have been established in the simplest way possible under my 
own supervision, but it is only fair to add that the model I humbly 
copied was established in the neighbouring grounds by Dibdin him- 
self. My first introduction to these neighbouring bacteria beds came 
as a surprise. I had heard nothing of the project, but on returning 
to the country after spending the winter and spring in town I 
strolled into the woods one summer evening where I had often 
strolled before, and suddenly found my immediate surroundings 
entirely changed. The wild tangle of my expectation had been 
cleared, my footsteps, unaccustomed in these parts to civilisation, 
began to tread unwonted gravel paths—in short, the dell of yore was 
transformed into beautifully laid out pleasure-grounds ! 

Beyond on the higher ground stood formidable-looking breast- 
works which at first I could not understand, but soon discovered to 
be the bacteria beds of modern sanitation. As a member of the two 
societies I have mentioned, I quickly realised that I had wandered 
unexpectedly into a vast sylvan laboratory designed by man to assist 
Nature in her newly appointed work. There was no monotonous thud 
of noisy machinery to break the silence, nothing but birds singing 
madrigals around, and the trickling of the stream as it came down 
from the beds in a series of miniature cascades. Thence it went 
winding about in and out of rockeries and gravelled ways, amongst 
reeds, sedges, and water-plants of every kind. Finally the stream 
ended in an artificial lake, on which water-lilies grew and afforded 
shade to the goldfish casting glints of light from below. Gazing 
into the clear pool it was difficult to realise that this was the effluent 
of all the drainage coming from the mansion and home farm beyond. 

But to pursue our investigation we must proceed up the dell, 
along by the rustic walls confining the stream, to the bacteria beds 
where this wonderful chemical change is effected. These, from 
below or at a distance, look like breastworks, as I have said, but from 
above they are simply two large and somewhat shallow tanks lying 
side by side, with another in front, all being built of brick and 
cement. The first two are filled with lumps of coke, and the other 
in front with fine coke. On the forefront of the lateral beds there is 
another chamber, but this is closed and different from the others. This, 
in fact, is the first reception-chamber, through which all the drainage 
has to pass. It is the home of the anaerobies, quite small and dark, 
but has two channels leading to the coke beds, one or other channel 
being opened on alternate days to allow the fluid to pass onward. 
Meanwhile the solid matter is retained in the reception-chamber, 
and rapidly disintegrated and liquefied by the ceaseless action of the 
anaerobies, those organisms which live without air. It then passes 
along with the fluids to be further dealt with by the aerobies in 
the coke beds, whoz« ‘ finishing’ work is done through oxidation. 
The object «° the two -oke beds side by side is to give each bed 
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breathing-time—that is to say, each alternately has twenty-four hours 
off duty in order to take in fresh supplies of oxygen from the air and 
rain. This enables the organisms to multiply with great rapidity 
and to become more and more effectual as time goes on. The third 
coke bed, of finer material, and which is daily in use, is intended for 
further purification before letting forth the stream. Other materials, 
less expensive than coke, such as clinkers, burnt brick, or old tins, 
would serve the purpose equally well, the object being to present 
as many rough surfaces to the air as possible, and to prevent 
clogging. 

In the end, as we have seen, the effluent may serve to adorn- 
pleasure-grounds, or may flow into a trout stream without harm to 
fish or fisher. But supposing for a moment we placed airtight lids 
over these free and airy coke beds while full? Then, indeed, all 
would be changed, for it would mean death to the aerobies and 
life to the anaerobies, who would quickly convert everything into a 
seething mass of decomposition, tainting the air and destroying the 
fish in the pool. This is a law of nature from which there is no 
running away, for to these microscopic organisms is given the great 
work of re-establishing the equilibrium of life by giving back to it 
all that it has formed.? It manifests itself everywhere, even to the 
end of life when the lungs have ceased to breathe—have ceased, that 
is, to take im oxygen, thus leaving our bodies a prey to the anaerobies, 
who complete their work in the grave. 

It is interesting to know that the bacteria beds of modern 
sanitation can be equally efficacious whether expensively carried out 
or simply. The principle is the same, and if understood could be 
adopted in all parts of the world, in rocky places such as Gibraltar, 
in the bush, or with armies in the field, so long as the ground 
afforded a natural fall for the drainage. The plan has recently been 
started at Harrow School with great success, but could only be 
adopted by Eton, for instance, by pumping, owing to the low-lying 
level. It is also in use for the destruction of refuse from distilleries, 
the effluent of which may now pass into neighbouring streams 
without injuring the salmon and reducing the value of the fisheries. 
The only refuse which so far defies Nature’s process is that which 
comes from certain paper-mills; but perhaps in time this also may 
be overcome, to add one more rosebud to the ever-increasing chaplet 
of science. 

Eiza PRIESTLEY. 


? Pasteur. 
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BRITISH COMMUNICATION WITH EAST 
AND SOUTH AFRICA 


Is there any other part of the world besides East Africa where so 
large an extent of British territory or protectorate is supplied chiefly 
by foreign vessels? Annual consular reports, so laboriously drawn 
up and so little read, testify that the trade of that vast coast-line— 
which begins at the Equator and extends to Cape Colony—more and 
more relies upon foreign shipping. The British public is probably 
but dimly conscious of the development, expects to ‘ muddle along’ 
somehow, and anticipates that with patience and inaction all will 
come right. The trade of Mombasa and Uganda, of Zanzibar and 
Pemba is in the balance, also of British Central Africa, as well as of 
Rhodesia and the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, for they are 
largely supplied from Beira and Delagoa Bay, not to mention the 
trade of Natal and the Cape Colony itself. As I believe I am the 
only member of Parliament who has lately travelled past the whole 
of the east coast of Africa, and landed at a number of the ports, I 
write partly from an uneasy sense of personal experience. And the 
whole question calls the more urgently for public attention at this 
moment because from the Ist of April, 1901, the subsidy paid 
annually by the German Government to the German East Africa 
Steamship Company is to be increased from 45,0001. a year to 
67,5001. a year, in order if possible to strengthen the hands of the 
company, and under condition that their ships touch not merely 
along the East African coast, but make a circular tour of the entire 
continent. It will be necessary to refer to this increased subsidy 
more fully later on, and to the policy upon which it is based, as 
explained to the German Reichstag. 

It has been very inadequately realised, by the critics of the 
cession of Heligoland to Germany in 1890 in exchange for our 
unfettered protectorate over Zanzibar, what enormous trading 
advantages and prestige this country acquired by the arrangement. 
Zanzibar is the great emporium of East Africa, just as Bombay is of 
India, or even London of the United Kingdom. To possess and con- 
trol its chief trade commands great respect and weight in the eyes of 
the natives, and of the numerous Indian merchants who have come 
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over from India and established warehouses. It enhances through a 
very wide area the authority of British power. To lose it would 
inevitably lead to a proportionate loss and damage to British author- 
ity. If British trade and closer union between the various parts of 
our Empire have any beneficent value at all, our trade in Zanzibar 
must be maintained. And yet statistics show that the tonnage of 
German vessels entering the harbour far exceeds that of British 
vessels, and that German trade is steadily increasing at the expense 
of the British manufacturer.' In 1899, 98 German vessels entered 
the port of Zanzibar, with a total tonnage of 168,113, while only 69 
British vessels entered it, with a total tonnage of 103,457. Altogether 
it was entered by 198 ocean-going vessels during the year, the 
remainder being twenty-six French, three Norwegian, and two from 
the United States. Nor is amy attempt made to establish direct 
British steamship communication between the United Kingdom and 
East Africa, in friendly rivalry with the subsidized German and 
French Messageries lines. Passengers or cargo can go direct from 
Hamburg or Marseilles to Zanzibar, but from London it is necessary 
to tranship at Aden into the British India Company’s steamers. 
With regard to cargo, it is sufficient to refer to the last Zanzibar 
consular report, which points out the risk which is entailed of the 
cargo being delayed or perhaps shut out at Aden, besides the 
additional risk of exposure to the weather in open lighters whilst 
awaiting transhipment. Presumably this delay at Aden is the 
reason why it was found necessary to charter direct steamers from 
Cardiff once a month for Uganda railway material, but these vessels 
are too slow to carry mails and unsuitable for the conveyance of 
passengers. Their existence is another proof of the need of direct 
communication. The inconvenience of transhipment to passengers 
is obvious enough, but, as though it were not, the rates of passage 
by the British India Company’s line appear to be positively higher for 
the unwelcome privileges of changing at Aden and travelling at a 
slower rate of speed than are the fares on the foreign lines. I am in- 
formed that the first-class fare by British India steamer from London 
to Zanzibar, with the change at Aden, is 571. 15s.; by German East 
Africa Company without the change it is 42/. 10s.; and by French 
Messageries from Marseilles to Zanzibar (consequently a rather shorter 
mileage) without a change 40/. 14s. Even this does not complete 
the advantages offered by the foreign lines. On the German line, if 
the traveller happens to be in the official employment of his country, 
no matter to what nationality he may belong, he obtains a reduction 
of 10 per cent. on the ordinary cost of his ticket, and this privilege is 
also extended to his wife and family. On the Messageries Maritimes 
line a rebate of 15 per cent. is allowed to consuls and other officials 
of any nation, as well as to their wives and families, but the scale of 
1 Consular Report on Zanzibar for 1899, Foreign Office, 1900. 
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fares is a little higher than on the German line. The British India 
Company, like any British steamship company, recognises no such 
preferences, and they could only be granted in any particular case by 
the express consent of the board of directors. 

The hardship of transhipment at Aden by the British India 
steamers is sometimes materially aggravated because every now and 
then the plague appears at Aden, as was the case last year, and it 
then becomes necessary for passengers from Zanzibar to Europe to 
join the P. and O. steamer at Bombay, a détour which few care to take. 

No doubt these special inducements by rebates on fares and the 
subsidies granted to the companies are not the sole causes why trade 
tends in ever larger proportions to fall into foreign hands, to the 
detriment of Great Britain. They are important causes, but the 
British manufacturer is partly to blame because, hitherto he has 
been too disinclined to study native fanciesand wants. For instance, 
native Zanzibari women prefer bright and striking devices on the 
printed cotton handkerchiefs or ‘kangas,’ usually red and white, 
which they wear—devices suggestive of their country or surround- 
ings, such as well-printed elephants or flags, rather than common- 
place patterns suggestive of undiscriminating Manchester production. 
Zanzibar cherishes fashions no less than Paris. Traders will not 
succeed by saying in effect to the natives ‘ We consider we manu- 
facture the best possible quality and design of goods which you can 
want ; if you do not care about them, the loss is yours, and we can- 
not help you to others.’ It is precisely the same frame of mind 
among British manufacturers of mining machinery which has caused 
so many of the Johannesburg companies to place their orders in the 
United States or Germany. 

But it is by no means only the trade of Zanzibar, important as it 
is, which requires attention. The same tale is told of nearly every 
harbour along the whole coast which serves British territory. The 
consular report respecting the trade of our East Africa Protectorate 
for 1899 states that ‘a direct line of British steamers between 
London and Mombasa would go far to stimulate trade in British 
goods, as importers are strongly averse to the delays and damages 
which transhipment entails.... The gross registered steam 
tonnage which entered the port in 1899 was 218,089 tons, repre- 
sented by 142 steamers. Of this tonnage 90,126 tons was English, 
and 127,963 tons German.’ Following the coast southwards past 
Zanzibar, Mozambique is the next chief harbour, but it belongs to 
Portugal, the hinterland is Portuguese, and there is no connection 
with British territory. Here alone the consular report states, after 
mentioning the German East Africa Line and the Messageries 
Maritimes, that ‘there is little inducement for other companies to 
enter into competition as yet,’ and this comment probably applies to 
Quilimane, a small port southwards, which belongs to Portugal and 
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is exclusively used to serve Portuguese territory. Chinde, another 
small port, at the mouth of the Zambesi, would be of greater use for 
supplying British Central Africa but for the serious obstacle of the 
river bar. Beira, on the other hand, has every prospect of increasing 
trade. ‘ The end of the year 1900,’ runs the report on that harbour, 
written by our unfortunate consul, Mr. McMaster, who was murdered 
by a Boer sympathiser in his office there about a year ago, ‘should 
show a very great increase of trade at this port; the opening of the 
railway to Salisbury, its extension to Gwelo and Bulawayo, the im- 
portation of machinery, the opening of and satisfactory returns from 
the mining districts of Manica and Rhodesia, with the necessary . 
sequence of increase of population, will all materially tend to this 
result.’ And if this is a true forecast of the trade with Beira, what 
will the trade be with the Transvaal colony through Delagoa Bay 
with the stimulus that will follow upon peace ? 

Even before the war the Germans attached so much importance 
to the increase of trade with the Transvaal that they gave every 
possible facility so as to make the shipment of goods to East African 
ports as easy as consignments made within the German Empire ; 
and through bills of lading were granted by the German railways 
to most of the German East African ports, and to Pretoria and 
Johannesburg, in connection with the German East Africa Com- 
pany and the Netherlands South African Railway Company. These 
bills guaranteed the goods being delivered in good condition, and 
included marine insurance. In fact a system has been established, 
by agreement between the German Government and the East 
Africa Company, by which all goods exported from inland places in 
Germany by steamers of the company with through bills of lading 
to East Africa (and until recently to the Transvaal vid Delagoa Bay), 
enjoy largely reduced rates of freight on the German State Railway. 
The effect of this is that the entire export trade from the interior of 
Germany to the ports and countries visited by the East Africa 
Company’s steamers is in the hands of the East Africa Company. 
The company’s steamers are now also to run regularly to Cape Town 
and ports in Cape Colony and some ports in West Africa from the 
1st of April, and presumably there will be similar largely reduced 
rates of freight to those ports for goods which are exported from the 
interior of Germany with through bills of lading, just as there have 
been to the East African ports. And the experience of Germany is 
that this method of introducing German goods creates an increasing 
demand for them in these countries into which they are thus pushed. 
To put it shortly, it extends German trade. The increase in value 
of purely German goods traffic on the East African Line between 
1891 and 1898 has risen from 300,900/. to 955,600/.2 The value of 


* Consular Report, Extension of German Subsidised Mail Steamers to South Africa, 
Foreign Office, 1900. 
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British exports to Zanzibar and Pemba in 1892, the first year for 
which figures are given, was 105,670/. ; in 1898 it was 114,217/.; in 
1899 113,914. ; and in 1900, approximately, 76,509/. (Board of Trade 
returns). 

What an opportunity is now afforded of establishing, for the 
benefit of our great centre at Zanzibar and future trade by Delagoa 
Bay to the Transvaal Colony, through bills of lading by a British 
steamship company circumnavigating Africa, if Great Britain and 
the House of Commons are disposed to give such a company any 
encouragement! Perhaps also British railway companies would be 
induced to co-operate in the scheme by reducing their rates in such 
cases in view of the exceptional circumstances, and desirability of 
assisting the British development of the Transvaal. The Nether- 
lands South African Railway Company would no longer be an 
obstacle. Formerly, as the tool of Mr. Kruger’s Government, which 
received 85 per cent. of its profits, its corrupt administration and 
hostility to Great Britain became notorious. All that is now history. 
Its bygone management has passed into British hands. Delagoa 
Bay is only 56 miles from the Transvaal Colony frontier, while Cape 
Town is 964 miles from it, and Port Elizabeth 663, and the distance 
from London to Delagoa Bay vid Zanzibar is only about 600 miles 
further than from London to Delagoa Bay via Cape Town, a matter of 
no consequence if the steamers are to circumnavigate Africa, and of 
subordinate importance even if they do not. There can be no ques- 
tion about the growing trade of East and South-East Africa, and 
the Germans are shrewd enough to be prompt in acquiring a secure 
footing. 

What are the special reasons for this policy of Germany ?—a 
policy the more striking because it cannot be doubted that the 
German East Africa Steamship Company would not at present pay 
its way but for the Government subsidy which it receives. Accord- 
ing to its latest annual report the shareholders in 1899 received a 
dividend of 6 per cent. which rose to 8 per cent. in 1900. But this 
8 per cent. dividend consisted of the distribution among the share- 
holders of a sum of 600,000 marks, and, as the Government subsidy is 
900,000 marks, it is perfectly plain that without the Government 
subsidy the accounts of the company would have been some 300,000 
marks (15,000/.) to the bad. And since the receipts for last year 
included a sum of 400,000 marks received as damages from the 
British Government for the arrest of the Bundesrath and other East 
Africa Line steamers, this windfall doubtless contributed largely 
towards augmenting the annual profits. The reasons for granting 
the subsidy must have been cogent to outweigh these financial 
disadvantages. 

Instructive information on this point may be gathered from a 
study of a memorandum presented to the Reichstag with the Bill of 
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1900 granting the additional subsidy. Some of the reasons there 
given are as follows:—the freeing of German commerce from the 
agency of foreign nations both as regards foreign business houses 
and in shipping matters ; the avoidance of the damage resulting 
from transhipment ; the possibility of transmitting mails independ- 
ently of foreign countries ; the economic importance of Cape Colony 
for the development of German commerce; the opening up of 
harbours for communication with the important territory of the 
Transvaal in addition to Delagoa Bay. In general it was considered 
that considerable expansion would be open to German export trade 
and import trade. It was further argued that the indirect advantages . 
derived from the subsidy system were as great as the direct advan- 
tages ; for from the introduction of the system dates the success of 
German shipbuilding, all large ships having until then been built in 
the United Kingdom. Ships are now not only built, but repaired in 
Germany, and furnished with coals and provisions in German ports ; 
so that altogether millions of marks are expended in Germany which 
used formerly to go to the United Kingdom by one channel or 
another. So strongly is German policy gravitating in the 
direction of obtaining a firm grasp or monopoly by means of 
merchant shipping throughout the world that recently an English 
line of steamers from Bangkok to Singapore was bought up by 
Germans for three times its value—a good illustration, indeed, of the 
kind of policy which is being pursued. The most important object— 
as the British Commercial Attaché at Berlin comments in a diplo- 
matic memorandum—which the German Government hope to obtain 
by extending their subsidised steamer communications right round 
Africa, is to assist and embolden the determined effort that is to be 
made to secure a far larger proportion than hitherto of the internal 
South African trade for German industrial products. 

Yet, though all these facts may be true, there are many people 
who oppose a subsidy on principle. They say that it is perilously 
near a disregard of the principle of free trade, in which I for one 
believe, and that it sails dangerously near the wind of protection. 
They say that it is bad political economy, and as such that it cannot 
be admitted. They conjure up a phantom of free trade which dis- 
torts their view of its true basis. The whole contention of the 
original freetraders was that consumers throughout the world should 
be able to buy the best goods in the cheapest market at their 
natural price. Free trade resists the bolstering up of a price at a 
fictitious value, but does not oppose adopting means for restoring 
natural prices where these prices bave been disturbed by extraneous 
circumstances. If through famine or drought or other disturbing 
cause the natural price becomes abnormal, it must either be argued 
that the affected producers must starve on the ground of strict 
political economy, or else that they must be given assistance to 
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restore the natural price. The latter is the most practical argument, 
even though it be challenged as not being the most theoretical—-I 
would almost say the most pedantic. Is the case of a hostile subsidy 
in the place of a famine very different? It disturbs the natural 
price. It gives an advantage—in this instance to the Germans in the 
East African market ; and our own traders compete on an inequality, 
when equality of competition and exchange between the different 
countries, in articles which they are respectively best able to produce, 
is the very keystone of free trade. A British subsidy would restore 
the balance and revive the natural price. 

Nor is Great Britain without a precedent if it granted a subsidy 
to a steamship company. Such a subsidy was recommended by the 
West India Royal Commission which reported in 1897. The new 
Imperial Direct West India Mail Service is subsidised to the amount 
of 40,000/. a year for five years, half of which is paid by the Imperial 
Government and half by Jamaica. It was established in deference to 
Colonial wishes, and coincided with the wise policy unswervingly 
pursued by Mr. Chamberlain to give as foremost a place as possible 
to colonial desires and colonial interests. It tends to cement to- 
gether our great Empire. If the service fails the subsidy will not 
be renewed. Is the pleading of the numerous East African con- 
sular reports not deserving of more thoughtful consideration than 
it has received? Does it not supply evidence of Colonial opinion 
throughout the British possessions in East Africa? And a subsidy 
little in excess of that paid to the West Indian line would be a great 
incentive to a British company to secure a good share of the trade 
for the British flag. We have assented to countervailing duties in 
India; what hinders us on principle from assenting to countervailing 
subsidies in East Africa ? 

It will not do to flatter ourselves that we can wait until the 
German East Africa Company or any other foreign company has 
reached a point prosperous enough for us to step in and oust it. No 
doubt the ideal would be to delay until a colony or country affords 
sufficient trade for a steamship line visiting it to pay a good dividend, 
and then supply it with the sea communication requisite for import 
and export. But inthis case at any rate that course is quite 
impossible. The German contention is that the cost to the German 
taxpayer of pushing trade by subsidies is amply repaid in the long 
run by the vastly increased volume and prosperity of the trade. The 
policy may be right or wrong, but the trade returns quoted two or 
three pages back seem to justify it. Through bills of lading probably 
contribute towards the result. The German flag is respected through- 
out the East African coast—I saw it myself, I certainly bear it no 
grudge, and say this very sincerely to its praise and credit. Yet 
from a purely British and British Colonial point of view, unless we 
subsidise one or more British lines, which must be efficient and up- 
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to-date both for passengers and goods, the German line and possibly 
the Messageries Maritimes, or steamers of any other enterprising 
nationality, will very surely in the course of a few years drive British 
exports to those parts of Africa out of the market. Merchants are, 
like human nature is in general, very conservative at bottom, and do 
not readily change to another steamship line when they have become 
accustomed to a good article and been well served. After the esta- 
blishment of the German line eastwards and westwards round Africa 
not only will it absorb a very large proportion of British cargo, but also 
of British passenger traffic, owing to its superior accommodation and 
comfort. It is difficult to see how British steamship companies are to . 
hold their own, or rather how they are to assist in maintaining and pro- 
moting British export trade from the United Kingdom to East, South, 
and West Africa, and how they are to compete in all other respects with 
a line which enjoys a subsidy of 67,500/. a year and the monopoly of 
the German export trade, unless they receive at least equal support 
from His Majesty’s Government. At any rate the system of subsidy 
might be tried as an experiment for five years. ‘Penny wise, pound 
foolish,’ is a very old proverb, and if we are penny wise at the 
present time in saving the annual cost of a subsidy, we may very 
possibly turn out some day to have been pound foolish when we find 
out that much of the trade to our own possessions, which we might 
have had, has been drifting slowly yet surely away and been per- 
manently lost. 


EVELYN CECIL. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


COMPANY LAW REFORM 
FROM A BUSINESS MANS POINT OF VIEW 


THE last attempt to reform the law of Joint Stock Companies 
(the Companies Act 1900) has been widely commented on and 
criticised by lawyers and journalists, but much of this criticism 
shows a want of practical acquaintance with the actual formation 
and working of companies, and consequently appears to the man 
of business wide of the mark. Having had some twenty-five years 
experience in connection with companies, in the various capacities of 
Secretary, Manager, Engineer, and Director, I venture to offer some 
observations upon this matter from the practical point of view, and, 
in order to keep a wide subject within moderate limits, I shall 
confine myself chiefly to mining companies, in which the losses and 
abuses to be remedied have been perhaps the most prominent. 

The relation of lawyers to companies resembles that of doctors 
to mankind. They attend chiefly to the birth, diseases, and death 
of their patients, and see little of the normal working of healthy 
life. Hence the attitude of the lawyers towards companies is apt to 
be determined by their observation of diseased individuals, rather 
than by their limited contact with the healthy crowd. Hence also 
the advice of lawyers, necessarily biassed by their point of view, 
requires to be corrected by the business man’s experience. 

Not only the new Act, but much previous legislation on the same 
subject, has been injuriously affected by certain misconceptions, as I 
venture to think them, of the nature of a Board of Directors. 

The lawyers have attempted to make the first directors of a 
company virtually promoters, and so to place them on the side of the 
seller, and yet at the same time they have treated them as trustees 
for the shareholders, the buyers. 

I submit that the whole line of legislation by which, to put it 
shortly, directors are personally to guarantee the soundness of a 
prospectus, is futile in itself, as defeating its own object, and founded 
upon a wrong view of the position of directors. 

For what is really the essence of the transaction in the formation 
and flotation of a joint stock company? In nine cases out of ten 
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it is simply a sale of a business, a concession or a mine, to a group 
of purchasers, who, being too numerous to manage the undertaking 
as a private firm would do, delegate the management to a committee 
of themselves, te board of directors. Theoretically, this committee 
might be chosen from the body of shareholders after they had sub- 
scribed the capital, as indeed all directors, after the first board, usually 
are. Practically, subscribers will not take shares unless they know 
beforehand who are to manage the concern at the outset, and more- 
over a heterogeneous body of strangers would certainly make a mess 
of selecting a board from among themselves; for few shareholders 
seem to understand what the qualifications of a good director are. 

It is therefore unavoidable that in the first instance the vendors 
and promoters should select persons suitable and willing to act as a 
committee of management for the purchasers, the general body of 
shareholders. But why should this committee be expected to 
guarantee, at their own risk, the statements of the vendors? It is 
true that the ordinary maxim in cases of purchase and sale, Caveat 
emptor, is hardly applicable to the purchase, say, of a mine, by a 
joint stock company. Something in the nature of a warranty is 
desirable, no doubt; but I submit that the directors are not the proper 
persons to give it ; the onus should be placed on the vendors. The 
notion that directors should warrant the statements of a prospectus 
appears to have arisen from the above-mentioned legal fiction that 
directors, as such, are promoters of the company—a doctrine which is 
not only opposed to the real facts, but also obscures the parties who 
should bear the responsibility. It is not, or ought not to be, the 
directors who invite the subscriptions of the original capital of a 
company, but the vendors (actual or intermediate) ; that is, the real 
promoters. I am convinced that the greatest possible reform which 
could be made in company law would be to sweep away all the 
complications caused by the attempt to drag in directors and officers 
of a company as promoters, and to fix the responsibility upon the 
real promoters, who should be declared as such on the face of the 
prospectus, and required to warrant the statements contained in it as 
correct in themselves, and as including every material fact and 
contract which ought to be stated. The advantages ot this plan 
would be numerous and far-reaching. 

In the first place, it would fix the responsibility where it properly 
belongs, and assign the risk of the transaction to those who reap the 
profits of it. 

It removes at a single blow the greatest difficulty which now 
lies in the way of obtaining capable, honest and substantial men as 
directors. Their names on a prospectus would mean that, assuming 
the promoters’ statements to be true (for which the promoters alone 
would be responsible), they would be willing to manage the business 
for the shareholders. The position of the first directors would be, in 
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fact, the same as that of directors who subsequently join the board ; 
and there seems no good reason why there should be any difference. 
No difficulty is found, as a rule, in prevailing on good men to accept 
seats on the board of a company after it has been floated, when the 
uncertain and unlimited risks of a first director have been 
eliminated. 

Next, my proposal would defeat the dishonest promoter more 
effectually than any plans I have yet seen. 

However you may pile up the risks and responsibilities of 
first directors, the fraudulent promoter will continue to find people 
ignorant enough, reckless enough, or dishonest enough to lend their 
names to him, and the foolish investor will be taken in by a string 
of these names. But when this investor is told that he must no 
longer look to a board of directors for his warranty, and that the 
promoter named in the prospectus is solely responsible, even he will 
want to know all about this gentieman, firm, or company, and if he 
does not, the respectable financial papers are sure to do it for him. 

The result will be that the shady promoters’ occupation will be 
gone. No company will have a chance of obtaining subscriptions 
unless backed by respectable, substantial sponsors as ‘ official pro- 
moters.’ 

The business of promoting will tend more and more to fall into 
the hands of established financial houses and companies, who have 
reputation and capital to lose, and who cannot afford to warrant 
doubtful or risky undertakings. Already there is a strong tendency 
in this direction, which would be much increased by the adoption of 
my plan of ‘warranty by official promoters.’ Nothing would do 
more to rescue joint-stock business from discredit and failure than 
this substitution of permanent, responsible agencies in the forma- 
tion of companies for the hidden, fugitive and unsubstantial promoter 
of to-day. 

The official promoters, who will either be the actual vendors or 
acting in conjunction with them, will have a far better knowledge of 
the facts, and therefore better means of judging what is materia), 
than a board of directors can usually acquire. Moreover, it is more 
just, and better worth while, for the vendors who are selling their 
property to advantage to accept the unavoidable risk of litigation 
under this head than for directors, who gain nothing but a small 
fee, and who under the present system are asked to risk their whole 
fortunes. If the seller is found not to have sold what he represented 
he was selling, let him make good the damage by all means, but why 
expect the purchaser’s managers to do so? 

The proposed reform could be carried cut by a short and simple 
clause in a new Company’s Act to the following effect : 


Every prospectus of a new company registered under the Limited Liability 
Acts, and every invitation to take shares in such new company, shall contain a 
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declaration in the following form: ‘The official promoter of this company is 
[full name, address, and occupation], who is alone responsible for the accuracy of 
all the statements herein made, and for the omission, if any, of material facts, 
The directors and officers of the company are not responsible for any such state- 
ment or omission, and only undertake to manage the company’s affairs, to the best 
of their ability, in the event of the capital, for which subscriptions are invited by 
the official promoter, being subscribed and allotted.’ 

No director or officer of any company, in whose prospectus the above declaration 
has been inserted, shall be responsible to any person taking shares in such company 
for any loss arising out of the misstatement or omission of any material fact or 
contract in the prospectus, unless such director or officer has knowingly and 
wilfully become a party to such misstatement or omission with intent to defraud. 


Doubts have been expressed, among others by Judge Emden in 
his article in the December number of this Review, as to whether 
the increased risks and liabilities of directors, especially under the 
Directors’ Liability Act, 1890, do really deter honest and substantial 
men from becoming first directors of good companies. Almost any 
company solicitor or City man could have told the judge how 
serious a difficulty it is to get the right men to accept these risks, a 
difficulty not likely to be diminished by the new Act. Indeed 
Judge Emden himself, on page 960, remarks, ‘ The old and respected 
firms, the true-bred merchants, are going, and ornamental directors 
are too often taking their place.’ Precisely; and why? Because 
the substantial merchant does not care for holding office on the 
principle of ‘ Heads you win, tails I lose.’ He does not see why if 
the venture succeeds the shareholders should take the profit, and if 
it fails the directors should bear the loss. So far as actual fraud is 
concerned, the honest director may well trust himself to the average 
judge and jury, but the doctrine of constructive legal fraud by 
which he is made liable for the omission of a material fact or a 
material contract from the prospectus is a most dangerous one. The 
history of ‘constructive’ crime in English jurisprudence might well 
serve as a warning. ‘Constructive’ treason is responsible for some of 
the worst judicial murders which disgrace our past. ‘ Constructive’ 
murder has become such a scandal that one judge has courageously 
refused to try such cases, and has invited a Grand Jury to throw out 
bills of indictment for this crime ; while ‘ constructive’ obscenity in 
a well-known case led a judge into a definition which, logically, 
subjects to a criminal prosecution the sale of the Bible and of 
Shakespeare’s works. 

High judicial authorities assure us that the honest director need 
fear nothing from legislation against ‘ constructive’ fraud, and that 
it should not deter the right men from accepting the post of 
director. If all judges and juries were infallible in their judg- 
ments upon law and facts, and if it were practicable for the ordinary 
business man to ascertain without doubt what is the law upon any 
given set of circumstances, this might be so. That our judges are 

Vor, XLIX—No. 290 xX X 
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absolutely upright and incorrupt we all believe, that most of them 
know a good deal of law we humbly trust, though our confidence 
would be greater if they did not so continually upset each other's 
decisions. But when they assume that the plain business layman 
can possibly form any reliable decision, even with the help of his 
solicitors and ‘counsel’s opinion,’ as to what the law will say in a 
given case, we can only follow Lord Westbury’s example, and ‘ hold 
up our hands in respectful amazement.’ 

We have seen a majority of the judges rule that a betting ring 
is not a place used for betting, ‘within the meaning of the Act.’ 
Some twenty years ago or more, an attempt was made to introduce 
into this country the very useful French system of partnership ‘ en 
commandité ’—an application of the principle of limited liability to 
private partnerships and firms, whereby a sleeping partner may 
invest a fixed sum in a business, and receive a share of profits, with- 
out incurring liability beyond the sum advanced. For small con- 
cerns, this system is better adapted than the somewhat cumbersome 
organisation of a joint stock company, and under proper regulation 
might well displace many of the small limited companies that now 
choke the Register at Somerset House. Unfortunately our usual 
illogical system of legislation by reference and amendment was 
adopted, in place of framing a proper code of regulations in a com- 
plete Act. 

‘The Partnership Law Amendment Act’ simply provided that 
when a person lent capital to a firm, receiving a share of profits 
instead of interest, he should not be held liable to outside creditors 
as a partner (beyond the amount advanced) by reason of his receiving 
a share of the profits. 

The Act was made use of in a few instances, but before long a 
case came into the Courts in which a firm who had borrowed money 
under the Act had failed. A creditor sued the lender as a partner, 
and as such liable for the debts of the firm in full. The Act was 
pleaded, but the judge made short work of it. ‘Oh! nonsense,’ he 
said in effect, ‘a man who shares profits is a partner, and there’s an 
end of it.’ Far be it from me to say he was wrong, but to the lay- 
man the decision seemed as diametrically opposed to the express 
words of the Act as it possibly could be. But the ‘uncertainty of 
the law’ is proverbial, and we business men know very well, and are 
often frankly told by our solicitors, that it is better to suffer almost 
any loss or wrong than to go to law about it. Unfortunately a 
defendant has no choice, and if the directors of an unsuccessful 
company are to be set up as ‘cockshies’ for any cantankerous share- 
holder, with an enterprising solicitor to sue under this cover of 
‘constructive fraud,’ they cannot be sure of anything except that, 


whether they win or lose, they will be put to indefinite trouble and 
expense. 
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Here is a case within my personal knowledge. A shareholder 
‘in a mining company, being pressed for his calls, sued the company 
(not the directors) for rectification of the register, to have his name 
‘taken off, and the calls already paid refunded, on the ground of 
fraudulent misrepresentation in the prospectus. The funny part 
of the case was that every single statement in the prospectus, albeit 
a rather sanguine and highly coloured one, had been fully verified 
and borne out at the time the action was brought ; but, as the official 
reports and plans of the manager were not legal evidence, the only 
way to disprove the allegations of the plaintiff would be to send out. 
a commission to an out-of-the-way place in a distant country to - 
examine the manager and the mine on the spot. 

The delay and expense of such a commission and the incon- 
venience of having an action of the kind pending against the 
company for many months would have been so great that, although 
the plaintiff had not a leg, or even a toe, to stand upon, the directors 
were advised to compromise the action. Had it been brought 
against their predecessors (who issued the prospectus) personally, the 
latter would have been obliged to fight the case out at enormous 
cost or submit to an imputation of fraud. Here was an allegation of 
actual misrepresentation, quite unfounded ; and it is bad enough to 
be subjected to such attacks. But recent legislation threatens to 
open the way to innumerable charges of ‘ constructive’ fraud which, 
however inequitable, it may be most difficult and troublesome to 
repel. 

So far as a business man can hope to understand the law, a 
director appears to be liable to refund to a shareholder the amount 
invested by the latter, not merely if there be an actual misrepresen- 
tation of fact in the prospectus, but if there be an omission of a 
‘material’ fact or contract, and the criterion of what is ‘ material’ 
appears to be that it might affect the mind of the shareholder in 
deciding to apply for shares. 

But how on earth am I to know what will or will not affect 
the mind of another man? Personally I am not disposed to think 
well of a concern when the prospectus deals largely in red ink and 
black letter type, but apparently these features are attractive to some 
people. But that is not all. I have to consider not only what J 
think may affect the mind of an investor, but what a judge and a 
jury (possibly innocent as babes of technical knowledge) may 
think that another man would think about the matter. 

In considering a draft prospectus, therefore, a director, A, has 
to consider first what he thinks himself to be material; secondly, 
what B, an intending investor, may think material; thirdly, what 
C, a judge, and D, E, F, &c., jurymen, may think that B ought to 
think material. 


xx2 
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If A loses his way in this labyrinth, he does so, mind, at the 
risk of his whole fortune. 

Now anyone who has tried to draft a prospectus, say, for a mining 
company, or to compare the draft with the data on which it is 
founded, knows how difficult it is to select from a mass of documents, 
reports, leases, plans, sections, estimates, &c., the facts he himself 
thinks material, to say nothing of deciding what B and the rest of 
the alphabet may think material. To begin with, only a mining 
expert can really say whether many of the facts are ‘ material,’ and 
as to some of them probably no two experts would agree. The 
average non-technical man has no chance of deciding for himself. 
Not long ago the chairman of a gold-mining company in the 
Transvaal joyfully announced at a meeting of the shareholders that 
the manager had reported the presence of copper in the ore which, 
at the present high price of copper, the chairman thought a 
‘material fact’ in favour of the company. The poor man was quite 
unaware that the copper in ores of the class he referred to is merely 
an expensive nuisance, increasing the cost of ‘cyaniding’ and lower- 
ing the fineness of the bullion, and so a ‘ material’ fact in quite the 
opposite sense. 

If directors endeavour to evade the difficulty by publishing all 
documents in full, nobody will wade through them. If they do 
their best to select, under expert advice, the ‘ material facts,’ they run 
the risk of having to make good the whole capital subscribed for an 
unsuccessful mine, because they omitted to state some technical 
detail which a judge and jury who know nothing practically of the 
business may think to have been material. 

Why should the committee of management take all this risk in 
favour of their fellow-shareholders? Surely the proper persons to 
bear it are the vendors who are paid for their property on the faith 
of its being what it is represented to be. 

No doubt much of what has been said as to the difficulty of 
deciding what is ‘material’ applies to the ‘official promoters’ also ; 
but they have better means of knowing all the facts than directors 
can have, and moreover, if they have to make good losses by investors, 
they are only refunding what they have wrongly received, whereas 
directors are asked to pay losses out of their own pockets. 

Another curious misconception which seems to pervade the legal 
mind, and has given rise to the ‘ golden rule,’ as Judge Emden calls 
it, that companies shall not issue shares at a discount, is the notion 
that a share is, or stands for, a sum of money, whereas it is a ‘ frac- 
tional interest.’ A share, as its very name implies, cannot be issued 
at a discount, although it may be issued for a price below its nominal 
value. You cannot issue the tenth share of a concern as a fifth or a 
twentieth share, and if you could, which of these would be an issue 
at a discount? A ‘share’ need not necessarily have any pvominal 
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value. You might divide an undertaking into 100,000 shares of no 
fixed denomination, but each entitled to i5545, of the assets and 
profits. If you did this, you might sell a portion of the shares at 
first for a small price, and if the concern increased in value you might 
sell the remainder at an increased price; on the contrary, if the 
concern decreased in value, you might sell the remainder at a lower 
price. Why not? isyo9 share of the concern is still jophsp 
whether you sell it for 5s. or 5/. This is the American system of 
mining shares, only there the share is called a dollar share, not 
‘because it is supposed to represent a dollar, but because, a dollar 
containing 100 cents, this method affords a convenient way of. 
comparing the relative prices of the shares at different times. 
Moreover, it is more convenient to speak of a dollar share than of 
covose OT xo7boss 28 the case may be. 

With us 1/. is found to be the convenient unit, and we speak of 
five 1/. shares, for example, in a company with a capital of 150,0001., 
when what we really mean is a‘ fractional interest’ of ;;5555 in 
the concern, which does not necessarily represent 5/., but may 
represent 5d., or 5s., or 50/. I am not just now contending that 
there may not be reasons for forbidding the issue of shares at a price 
less than their nominal value, except under certain conditions, 
What I am concerned to show is that there is nothing whatever 
immoral or improper or contrary to the essential idea of a ‘share’ in 
such a proceeding. Indeed the holy horror with which certain financial 
purists speak of this practice is rather comic, when one remembers 
that Parliament itself not only permits in certain cases of railways 
the ‘issue of sbares at a discount,’ but has sanctioned what to some 
people appears much worse—the wholesale watering of stock by 
converting railway stock on which 100/. has been paid into 200/. of 
stock; that is, issuing stock at a discount of 50 per cent. Our 
immaculate Chancellor of the Exchequer when he issues 1001. of 
fonsols for 98/. does the very same thing. 

This question of the real meaning of a ‘share’ has an important 
‘bearing upon the case of underwriting, which Judge Emden would 
apparently do away withaltogether. His statement that ‘a company 
with a solid undertaking does not need any underwriting’ is an 
allustration of how little practical knowledge may underlie the dicta 
of high legal authority. 

There are two main reasons why underwriting is indispensable to 
our present system of joint stock companies. In the first place, 
good directors will not allow their names to be associated with an 
undertaking which may be a failure as regards the subscription of 
capital, and there is no way of assuring a successful issue of a new 
company except by a guarantee; that is, by underwriting. The 
«aprice of the public investor is so great that no human being can 
4ell beforehand how a new issue may be received. That this is so is 
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proved by the number of cases in which underwriters, who base their 
transaction entirely on the belief that the public will subscribe the 
issue, find themselves ‘ stuck,’ as the phrase goes, with 50, 70, or 90 
per cent. of the shares they have underwritten. 

The other reason is that, thanks chiefly to our legislators and 
lawyers, it costs from 5,000/. to 7,000/. merely to invite subscriptions 
to a company of moderate capital, and that if the issue is a failure 
somebody has to bear this loss. That somebody naturally will not 
provide this amount of cash unless he is assured that the company 
will go to allotment and recoup him. This assurance can only be 
given by obtaining a guarantee from substantial persons that if the 
public do not take up the shares the guarantors will. For giving 
this guarantee they receive a commission, the effect of which 
undoubtedly is that, if they have to take up part of the shares, they 
obtain them at a less price than the public investor pays for them. 
But they give a quid pro quo in two ways : they lock up their money 
for a time in shares they do not want in order to complete the 
insufficient capital subscribed by the public, and they forego the 
ehance of a premium, which, if the public issue is a success, the 
public investor has the opportunity of realising. The disapproval of 
underwriting, apart from the academic objection to the so-called 
‘issue of shares at a discount,’ appears to rest on the idea that the 
underwriting commission comes out of the pocket of the investor, 
and this idea is embodied in the Act of 1900 which speaks of 
applying the capital money or shares of the company indirectly 
through the vendor to the payment of underwriting commissions. 
This is another instance of failure to recognise facts as they are. A 
mine, for example, may have little or no value while undeveloped 
and unworked, but may have great potential value if capital is 
provided for this purpose. The owner may reckon with himself, for 
instance, that with 50,000/. working capital, his mine will return an 
adequate interest upon 150,000/., and this, in passing, is really the 
only practical method of valuing a mine. The mine is therefore 
worth to the company 100,000/. to buy, if 50,000/. capital is 
provided. If this 50,000/. dropped from the skies, the owner might 
pocket his 100,000/. and go off contented. 

But he knows that to find this 50,000/., and especially to 
guarantee it, will require skill, influence, connection which he does 
. not possess, and also the expenditure of considerable sums in cash. 
He therefore argues that, as the mine is no good to him without 
capital, it is worth his while to give up a part of the value which will 
be conferred upon his property by the provision of capital to the 
persons who can get it provided, 7.c. to the promoters. But this 
share of the value does not come out of the investor’s pocket at all, 
but out of the vendor’s, What the investor has to look to is to see 
that the share of the total profit which the working capital is to 
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receive is a fair one. It is nothing to him how the vendor's share 
is divided, whether he gives away half, or all, or none. The Act 
of 1900 has surely made an extraordinary precedent in legislation by 
professing to decree how the vendor of a property shall dispose of 
his purchase money. Neither the articles of association, nor the 
prospectus, nor the directors, can prevent the vendor, so far as I can 
see, from paying any commission he pleases to guarantors of the 
capital. This part of the Act seems altogether ill-drawn and ill- 
considered. 

The Act has done one or two good things. By requiring a fixed 
minimum subscription before allotment, it checks one great cause of- 
failure, viz. commencing business upon insufficient capital; and by 
requiring practically the disclosure of all dealings with the property 
for three years previous to the issue of the prospectus, it should put 
a stop to the scandalous increase of the original price of properties 
by transfers from hand to hand of which we have had striking 
instances disclosed lately. The absurd 38th clause of the Act of 1867 
is substituted by a more rational provision. 

On the other hand, by the cumbersome, complicated, and often 
unintelligible provisions of the new Act, fresh pitfalls are provided for 
the honest director, who is thus further discouraged in favour of the 
irresponsible guinea pig. Most of the real causes of the failure of 
companies, particularly mining companies, are unaffected by the Act, 
partly because some of them are intangible by legislation, partly 
because the framers of the Act have no real knowledge of these causes, 
and do not seem to caretolearnthem. It is especially disheartening 
to find that a high legal authority like Judge Emden, who has 
evidently taken great interest in the subject and with whose objects 
in this matter all honest men sympathise, can devote an article of 
sixteen pages to the matter without having acquired more practical 
knowledge of the causes of failure and the possible remedies. 

The discussion of these causes and remedies must be deferred to 
some other occasion. 

R. GervaseE Etwes, M.Inst.C.E. 
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ROBERT BROWNING THE MUSICIAN 


What's poetry except a power that makes 
And speaking to one sense, inspires the rest, 
Pressing them all into its service, so 

That who sees painting seems to hear as well 
The speech that’s proper for the painted mouth ; 
And who hears music, feels his solitude 
Peopled at once.—Balaustion’s Adventure. 


In the history of mankind there have surely been few men 
endowed with such gifts, or even with such promise, that they might 
fairly ask themselves, in early life, ‘Shall I train myself to become 
a poet, an artist, or a musician ?’ 

Such a one, however, was Robert Browning, and though, owing 
partly to choice and partly to circumstance, the poet in him 
triumphed, the others were not lost. The poet, as such, made 
abundant use of his knowledge of art and music in his own cha- 
racteristic manner; seldom, indeed, as the subjects of poetry, but 
frequently as accessories in the dramatic background. 

Browning has himself shown us his canon of poetic structure in 
the often quoted preface to Sordello, a poem which, it will be 
remembered, appeared originally in 1840, being preceded only by 
Paulime (1833) and Paracelsus (1835), and which may therefore be 
regarded as expressing a standard which he placed before himself at 
an early stage of his poetic career. 

‘ The historical decoration was purposely of no more importance 
than a background requires, and my stress lay on the incidents in 
the development of a soul ; little else is worth study.’ It is as con- 
tributing to that development that the background is worth study 
too. It is, after all, a part of the mighty whole. The background 
to the soul is life and its mysteries, time and its labours, humanity 
and its passions, and the poet’s voice is never so loud nor so clear as 
in the interpretation of whatever sets forth these. 

Browning never gives us what Gray has so well called ‘the 
lowest degree of poetry, namely the descriptive’; but our apprecia- 
tion of the loneliness of James Lee’s wife is deepened by the wailing 
wind and the barren shore; and the 

Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn, 
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come to us with all the more significance, borne upon the silence of 
the Campagna, with its ‘endless fleece of feathery grasses,’ and its 
‘everlasting wash of air.’ 

Shelley has been called ‘ the poet of poets.’ Robert Browning is 
surely the poet of musicians, A few scenes in Shakespeare, a few 
lines in Milton, a single poem of Rossetti, comprise nearly all that 
has been uttered by the greater English poets about music. The 
odes of Pope or Dryden or Collins, whatever their merits from other 
points of view, are no more sympathetic to the true musician than 
are the ‘ descriptive pieces’ of music which have but lately ceased 
to be a terror in our drawing-rooms. No other poet has presented 
music in what is surely its highest aspects, that of a means of expres- 
sion, as poetry is a means of expression, of the soul’s deepest com- 
munings with itself. Browning, in short, uses poetry as only the 
musician can. He was, we know, a performer on the piano, but he 
was far more. He was no mere ‘man of music ... with notes, 
and nothing else, to say.’ ' 

Mrs. Ireland has told us how Browning said to her, ‘ You have 
been writing on my poem A Toccata of Galwppi’s, and that’s very 
interesting to me, as I was learning the grammar of music 
when other little boys were learning their multiplication table’ ; 
and Mrs. Sutherland Orr, in giving an account of his education, 
tells us: 

The study of music was also serious, and carried on under two masters; Mr. 
John Relfe [‘ master of mine, learned, redoubtable ’], author of a valuable book on 
counterpoint, was his instructor in thorough bass; Mr. Abel, a pupil of Moscheles, 
in execution. He wrote music for songs which he himself sang, among them 
Donne’s Go and catch a falling star; Hood’s I will not have the mad Clytie ; 
Peacock’s The mountain sheep are sweeter; and his settings, all of which he sudse- 
quently destroyed, were, I am told, very spirited. 


Browning tells us in his Parleyings with Certain People (1887), 
how he came to select for discourse Charles Avison, organist of 
Newcastle : 


Singly and solely for an air of thine 
Bold stepping ‘ March,’ foot stepped to ere my hand 
Could stretch an octave. 


And on this ‘Grand March’ he hangs much argument as to the place 
of music in the interpretation of the emotions. 

But the great musical influence of his life seems to have been 
his early friendship with that gifted woman, Eliza Flower—like 
himself, in her degree, a poet and a musician—a friendship which, 
as Mrs. Bridell Fox, the intimate friend of both, has testified, pro- 
foundly modified his life. 

About 1824, when Robert Browning was twelve years old, he con- 
ceived a boyish passion for this beautiful girl, nine years his senior. 


' The Last Ride Together, viii. 
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The occasion was one, in itself, of deep interest. He wasthen, as we may 
readily suppose, in the Byronic stage—the Shelley worship had not 
begun—and the immediate result was the production of a volume of 
short poems which he called Incondita, and for which, naturally, no 
publisher could be found. His mother showed the volume to her 
acquaintance, Miss Flower, whose admiration was so great as to 
induce her to copy the poems to show to her friend, Mr. W. J. Fox, 
in whose possession it remained till his death, when, his daughter, 
Mrs. Bridell Fox, tells me, she herself restored it to the poet at his 
own request. 

One must have a keen recollection of the early teens, when one 
wrote verses, to realise all that such sympathy meant for a boy sensi- 
tive, full of ambition, leading a retired suburban life. Miss Flower’s 
interest in the young poet led also to that of Mr. Fox, the friend to 
whom he wrote in 1833, the year of the publication of Pauline, ‘I 
can only offer you my simple thanks, but they are of the sort that 
one can give only once or twice in a lifetime. ... . I shall never 
write a line without thinking of the source of my first praise, be 
assured.’ 

An intimacy was soon established with the family of Mr. Fox, in 
whose household the Misses Flower (to whom, since their father’s 
death in 1829, he had acted as guardian) were permanent residents. 
Mrs. Bridell Fox gives us a charming picture of a day in her own 
childhood—the 7th of May, 1835—-when, her elders being out, she, a 
shy little girl, received young Robert Browning alone in her father’s 
drawing-room. 

‘It’s my birthday to-day,’ he explained ; ‘ I'll wait till they come 
in. If it won’t disturb you, I'll play till they do.’ 

We can fancy him, as he sat there, in all the charm of his twenty- 
three years, waiting for the musician whose music was so dear to him, 
pleasing and careful (Mrs. Bridell Fox hints a little over-careful) in 


his dress, playing perhaps in the fashion Mrs. Blomfield Moore * has 
described for us : 


He possessed the gift of improvising on the piano. To listen was to be entranced 
as by the rapt strains of Beethoven’s compositions, or by Mendelssohn’s glorious 
melodies, as the poet’s hands swept the keys, passing from one theme to another ; 
but you could listen only once to the same strains ; the inspiration came and went ; 
the poet could never repeat his melodies. Few there were who knew of this 
divine gift; for only to those who were most intimate with him did he reveal 
himeelf in this way. 


During this period of his friendship with the Flowers he must 
have lived in the very atmosphere of music. Eliza and Sarah 
Flower are the heroines of Miss Martineau’s story Five Years of 


* Lippincott’s Magazine, 1889-90. 
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Youth, and among various pictures which help to vivify our interest 
in these early friends of Robert Browning is this of the way in 
which music pervaded the household. 


Mary [whom we may take as equivalent to Eliza Flower] had been well taught, 
but she had that natural taste for music—the ear and the soul for it—without 
which no teaching is of any avail. She sang much and often, not because she had 
any particular aim at being accomplished, but because she loved it, or, as she said, 
because she could not help it. She sang to Nurse Rickham’s children, she sang as 
she went up and down stairs; she sang when she was glad and when she was 
sorry, and when her papa was at home because he liked it; when he was out, 
because he could not be disturbed by it. In the woods at noonday she sang like 
a bird, that a bird might answer her; and if she woke in the dark night, the feeling - 
of solemn music came over her with which she dared not break the silence. Every- 
thing suggested music to her. Every piece of poetry which she understood and 
liked formed itself into melody in her mind without an effort ; when a gleam of 
sunshine burst out she gave voice to it ; and long before she had heard any cathedral 
service the chaunting of the Psalms was familiar to her by anticipation. 


Such was the rousician whose friendship was a part of Browning’s 
life for twenty years, to whom he wrote on her deathbed in 1845, 
ten years later: 


I never had another feeling than entire admiration for your music—entire ad- 
miration. I put it apart from all other English music I know, and fully believe 
in it as the music we all waited for. 

Of your health I shall not trust myself to speak; you must know what is un- 
spoken. I should have been most happy to see you if but for a minute—and if 
next Wednesday I might take your hand for a moment. . . . But you would concede 
that, if it were right, remembering what is now a very old friendship. 

May God bless you for ever. 


Mrs. Sutherland Orr tells us that even in latest life 


he never mentioned Eliza Flower’s name with indifference, . . . and if, in spite of 
his denials, any woman inspired Pauline, it can have been no other than she. . 
What he afterwards called ‘the few utterly insignificant scraps of letters and 
verse which formed part of his correspondence,’ were preserved by her as long as 
she lived. But he recovered and destroyed them after his return to England, with 
all other reminiscences of those early years. 


It would be indeed difficult not to see some reference to Miss 
Flower and her music in the following passages in Pauline, written, 
it is to be remembered, in 1833, when his intimacy with her was at its 
height. Mrs. Bridell Fox, who remembers vividly each circumstance 
of this period of Browning’s frequent visits to her father’s house, 
where he made one of a brilliant group whose names are familiar to 
us all, assures me that she can feel no question on this point. The 
passages are their own best testimony. 

Pauline, my soul’s friend, thou dost pity yet 
How this mood swayed me when that soul found thine, 
When I had set myself to live this life 


Defying all past glory. Ere thou camest 
I seemed defiant, sweet, for old delights 
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Had flocked like birds again; music, my life, 
Nourished me more than ever. 


e » Be still to me 
A help to music’s mystery which mind fails 
To fathom, its solution, no mere clue ! 


. . . I'l sit with thee while thou dost sing 
Thy native songs, gay as a desert bird 
Which crieth as it flies for perfect joy. 


The following passage may perhaps be taken as showing what place, 
under such an influence, music filled at this time in Robert Browning’s 
life : 

As peace returned, I sought out some pursuit 
And song rose, no new impulse but the one 
With which all others best could be combined. 
My life has not been that of those whose heaven 
Was lampless save where poesy shone out ; 

But as a clime where glittering mountain tops 
And glancing sea and forests steeped in light 
Give back reflected the far-flashing sun ; 

For Music (which is earnest of a heaven 

Seeing we know emotions strange by it 

Not else to be revealed) is like a voice, 

A low voice calling fancy, as a friend, 

To the green woods in the gay summer time: 
And she fills all the way with dancing shapes 
Which have made painters pale, and they go on 
Till stars look at them and winds call to them 
As they leave life’s path for the twilight world 
Where the dead gather. This was not at first, 
For I scarce knew what I would do. I had 
An impulse but no yearning—only sang. 


In the following year Browning went abroad, but, on the Con- 
tinent or at home, throughout his life, music was his chief recreation. 

Mrs. Wilfrid Meynell has preserved for us the story of a young 
lady who, whatever her other attractions, was obviously not a reader 
of Browning’s poetry. 

**“T don’t know whether you care for music, Mr. Browning,” she 
said, “ but if you do, my mother, Lady , is having some on Mon- 
day.” I watched rather nervously to see what effect this speech of a 
lovely girl I had just introduced to Mr. Browning would have. ‘“ Why, 
my dear,” said he, in his kindest manner, “I care for nothing else.”’ 

He was as familiar a figure in the stalls at the Popular Concerts 
as George Eliot herself. He was a personal friend of Joachim. In 
Paris, Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes tells me, she remembers sitting on her 
mother’s knee while Mr. Browning played over the national airs of 
various peoples, tracing in the spirit of their melodies the character- 
istics of the nations to which they belonged. 

Referring to his later life, after his return from Italy, Mrs. Suther- 
land Orr tells us that he had there found the natural home of the arts, 
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but his love for music was as certainly starved as the delight in painting and 
sculpture was nourished ; and it had now grown into a passion from the indulgence 
of which he derived, as he always declared, some of the most beneficent influences 
of his life. It would be scarcely an exaggeration to say that he attended every 
important concert of the season, whether isolated or given in a course. There was 
no engagement, possible or actual, which did not yield to the discovery of its 
clashing with the day and hour fixed for one of these. 


Possibly music was the one pursuit in regard to which Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning could not share her busband’s interest. Certainly 
nothing in her poems would lead us to suppose an original taste for 
music, and one painful line would suggest that she did not even 
understand its terminology : 


We beat the phorminx till we hurt our thumbs, 
As though still ignorant of counterpoint : 


counterpoint having about as much connection with musical execu- 
tion as the science of perspective with the art of mixing colours ! 

With his boy’s musical education Browning took considerable 
personal trouble. Mrs. Bridell Fox has told me of Sunday morning 
visits to their house in Florence, when Mrs. Browning would be 
curled up in a corner of her sofa in the drawing-room, while from 
an inner room would come sounds of childish practising, with occasional 
corrections and accompaniments thundered out in the poet’s firm bass. 
One story of this period is—to the musician—absolutely pathetic in 
its suggestions: a story of Mrs. Browning saying to her husband 
just as he was closing the piano after, perhaps, some musical dream 
of his own, ‘ Why did you stop? Here is Penini just come with his 
two drums to accompany you!’ One wonders whether the father 
or the musician triumphed upon that occasion ! 

True man as he was, Browning was conscious of his own 
limitations. In one of the few poems in which he permits himself 
to speak, his One Word More, addressed to his wife, he says : 

I shall never, in the years remaining, 

Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you statues, 
Make you music that should all-express me ; 
So it seems: I stand on my attainment, 


This of verse alone, one life allows me ; 
Verse and nothing else have I to give you. 


Without hoping, then, to find that Browning has attempted to 
use his knowledge of music otherwise than as a background for 
‘incidents in the development of a soul,’ let us briefly glance at the 
use to which, in his poetry, his special knowledge of the art and 
science of music has been put. 

We have, to begin with, a number of casual allusions to music, 
instances in which music serves as illustration, rather from the 
poet’s familiarity with the subject, than because of its obviousness or 
special appropriateness, as in Waring, The Last Ride, Christmas Eve, &c. 
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Browning’s use for illustration or background of what, in other 
hands, might be the mere technicalities of music, might be abun- 
dantly illustrated. For example, 


And as some long lost moan 
Of'a minor suddenly is propped beneath 
By note, which, new struck, turns the wail that was 
Into a wonder and a triumph, so 
Began Alkestis. (Balaustion.) 


Or again, 
And music; what? that burst of pillared cloud by day 
And pillared fire by night, was product must we say, 
Of modulating just, by enharmonic change,— 
The augmented sixth resolved—from out the straighter range 
Of D sharp minor—leap of disimprisoned thrall,— 
Into thy life and light D major natural? (Balaustion.) 


A striking instance, selected, almost at random, from a great 
number of possible examples showing the close relation of music, 
colour, form and emotion in the poet’s mind, is this from Charles 
Avison. Avison is regarded by the public, says Browning, as cold 
and dead in style, whereas he merely lacked the mechanical means 
of expression—‘ modern appliance.’ Give that, and 


I sprinkle my reactives, pitch broadcast 
Discords and resolutions, turn aghast 
Melody’s easy-going, jostle law 
With licence, modulate (no Bach in awe), 
Change enharmonically (Hudl to thank), 
And so, upstart the flamelets,—what was blank 
Turns scarlet, purple, crimson. . . . 
Love once more 

Yearns through the Largo, Hatred as before 

Rages in the Rubato. 


Or again, in Fifine at the Fair, where we have a description of 
Schumann’s victories over the commonplace, involving the technical 
difficulties all executants know so well. ‘I somehow, nohow, played 
the pretty piece,’ says Browning. 

Music, again, is made to serve as an accessory, a hint of local 
colour, as in the ‘plagal cadence’ of the Heretic’s Tragedy, or the 
chanted march time of the Grammarian’s Funeral. 

Or, again, we have the musician’s recognition of some esoteric 
meaning in what, to the poet only, might have been the mere artistic 
recognition of the beautiful. Take, for example, in A Lovers’ 
Quarrel : 

Here’s the spring back, or close 
When the almond-blossom blows ; 
We shall have the word 


In a minor third 
There is none but the cuckoo knows. 
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Or in A Serenade at the Villa: 


Singing helped the verses best, 
And when singing’s best was done, 
To my lute I left the rest. 


We need not dwell on Browning’s use of music as 4 power ; on its 
influence on the imagination as in The Pied Piper, or upon evil as in 
Saul, or even in the teaching of such a soul-lesson as in Youth and 
Art. It is not in such uses as these that the poet takes his real 
stand as a musician. Real and vital as music was to Browning, we 
have a right to expect that for him it was a means of the expression 
of his highest thought. ‘Browning’s voice,’ Henry James has said, 
‘sounds loudest and clearest for the things which as a race we like 
best—the fascination of faith, the acceptance of life, the respect for 
its mysteries, the endurance of its changes, the vitality of the will, 
the validity of character, the beauty of action, the seriousness, above 
all, of the great human passion.’ 

For most of us—for the women among us, at all events—the 
true greatness of Browning as a teacher consists in his intense 
manliness, his intense humanness ; he is a man of like passions with 
ourselves, to whom the whole of life ‘means intensely and means 
good’; every factor counts in the great sum, is an opportunity for 
development and progress. Man’s nature is to be purified, his 
passions directed, subjected to the control of reason; but the mere 
ascetic who subtracts from the sum of his virility does an injustice 
to himself, deducts from the potentialities which are a part of his 
means of development here. 


That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst. 


That it is in his entirety, body, soul, and spirit, that God made 
man in His own image. 

Is it very fanciful to find in the three great music poems of 
Browning, Abt Vogler, Master Hugues of Saxe Gotha, and A Toccata 
of Galupp?’s, an indication of some sequence of teaching such as 
this? In the last the tone is purely sensuous; the suggestions of 
the music are wsthetic, the pictures of the pleasure-loving old Venice, 
the warm sea, the balls and masks, the beauty of the women, 

While you sat and played Toccatas, stately at the Clavichord. 


The very technicalities are suggestive of esthetic images, of 
beauty and pleasure : 


What ! those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminished sigh on sigh 

Told them something? Those suspensions, those solutions, Must we die ? 
Those commiserating sevenths—‘ Life might last, we can but try!’ 

‘ Were you happy ? ’—‘ Yes.’—‘ And are you still as happy?’ ‘ Yes, and you ?’ 
‘Then, more kisses,’ ‘ Did Z stop them, when a million seemed so few?’ 

Hark! the dominant’s persistence till it must be answered to! 
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It is the mere body of music in which the soul has never waked, 
gay, beautiful, frivolous with the ghastly frivolity and hollowness of 
decay ; the very rhythm of the lines suggestive of the tinkling clavi- 
chord, lacking in richness of harmony and depth. 

Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what Venice earned ; 

The soul doubtless is immortal, where a soul can be discerned, 

Let us pass on to the poem of Master Hugues of Saxe Gotha. 
Him too the poet questions, as he questioned Galuppi, but this time 
the problem is purely intellectual : 


What do you mean by your mountainous fugues ? 


The music of the poem is the music of attaimment, the music of 
science, the mental exercise which the musician loves as such; 
whereby he strengthens and develops the more transcendental 
powers which call out Music’s innermost soul. Browning loves the 
fugue, and refers to this form of composition again and again in 
Charles Avison and elsewhere. The poem isa tour de force. To 
the ordinary poet it would be almost as easy to express a problem of 
Euclid in verse as the construction of a fugue. 

First you deliver your phrase, 

Nothing propound, that I see, 

Fit in itself for much blame or much praise, 

Answered no less, where no answer needs be. 

Off start the two on their ways. 

Straight must a Third interpose, 

Volunteer needlessly help, 

In strikes a Fourth, a Fifth thrusts in his nose. 
And so on. But music, he recognises, should be more than mere 
‘tiring three boys at the bellows.’ 


Is it your moral of life—backward and forward each throwing his shuttle ? 


The question receives no adequate answer, the mere intellect does not 
suffice for the interpretation. The lights in the church are extin- 
guished even while he is working out the problem ; as with Hamlet, 
the mystery remains, the rest is silence. We must return to first 
principles : 

Blare out the mode Palestrina, 

Simplest and earliest of all. 


Lastly we come to the great musical triumph of Browning’s 
genius, Abt Vogler, the poem in which he wrote of the heaven of 
music as Dante wrote of the Paradiso—as one who has been there: 


Tis we musicians know. 


‘If the Shakespeare of music—Beethoven—had written a poem,” 
Lowell has said, ‘it would have been such as Abt Vogler.’ 

The Abbé Vogler has been called the béte noire of Mozart and 
the guardian angel of Weber; all that he was we shall never 
know, for his great gift was that of extemporisation, but the truth 
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and the meaning of the poem depend little on historical association, 
interesting though that may be. He was a master of harmony 
rather than of melody, and Beethoven himself could not sleep for 
excitement after hearing his playing on the organ. He was a 
musical iconoclast, a man of aspiration in whom a divine discontent 
led to revolutionary attacks on the pedantry and conventionality of 
his age. The poem supposes him to be extemporising on an instru- 
ment of his own invention, but, like David when he played in the 
presence of Saul, he is seer as well as musician. 

This is the poem of soul, the music of spiritual transcendent- 
alism ; it is a vision of the infinite, a revelation of the supersensuous ; 
a human soul agonising in the passion of aspiration. 

As in the other poems we have discussed, the language is adapted 
to the thought. Poet and musician alike speak not merely to the 
sense or to the intellect, but to the all of emotion which man holds 
most sacred. 

The figure with which it opens marks the distinction—we have 
no mere aggregation of sound as in the ‘ mountainous fugue’ of 
Master Hugues; we have a beautiful dream-building mounting 
higher and higher— 


Up the pinnacled glory reached and the pride of my soul was in sight. 


There is no limit to the powers of evocation which music possesses ; 


earth and heaven meet, presences yet unborn, the future yet 
unnamed are there, mingling with the 


Wonderful dead who have passed thro’ the body and gone, 
But were back once more to breathe in an old world worth their new. 


And then he dwells on the miracle of music; it is apart from law, 
as it is apart from time and space. Fragile and ephemeral as it 
seems, it comes from God, with Whom is the eternal Now. 

Like the other musicians we have seen, so Abt Vogler has his 
questionings. Is it failure, this good that comes and goes like 
music, and leaves no sign? On the contrary, 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist, 

Not its semblance but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. . 

. . . I feel for the common chord again 

Sliding by semitones, till I sink to the minor—yes. 

And I blunt it into a ninth and I stand on alien ground 

Surveying awhile the heights I rolled from into the deep, 

Which, hark! I have dared and done, for my resting place is found, 
The C major of this life; so now I will try to sleep. 


The return to the C major, ‘the bold C major’ as he elsewhere 
Vor. XLIX—No. 290 p a 
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puts it,* to life in such a key as best befits ‘each day’s most 
quiet need,’as his poet-wife has called ‘ the trivial round, the common 
task,’ this is the lesson which the genius of Browning, poet, artist, 
and musician, has constantly affirmed. 

How we Feel, hard and fast as what we Know, 


This were the prize and is the puzzle! which 
Music essays to solve. 


A. GOoDRICH-FREER. 


* Compare too : 

‘ Clash forth life’s common chord, whence list how there ascend 
Harmonies far and faint, till our perception end,— 
Reverberated notes whence we construct the scale 
Embracing what we know and feel we are ! ’"—Fi/ine, i. xii. 





ENCYCLOPA:DIA MAXIMA 


Ir the siege of the Peking Legations had no other claim to be 
remembered, it would always be associated in the minds of those 
interested in Chinese studies with one of the most appalling literary 
catastrophes the world has ever seen. The utter destruction by fire 
of the entire book-quarter, containing not only vast stores of modern 
books with their wooden blocks (stereotype plates), from which fresh 
issues are printed, but also large numbers of rare old editions long 
since out of print and almost unprocurable, would alone form a very 
sufficient disaster. Even this, however, is a small matter compared 
with the burning of the Han-lin College and all its priceless contents. 

Before going any farther, it may be as well to note that these 
two calamities were both brought about by direct acts of the Chinese 
themselves. The former was caused by the Boxers, who fired various 
shops in the Chinese city where foreign goods were sold ; and in the 
latter case, Chinese soldiers, presumably under orders, set fire to the 
Han-lin College, in the hope that the flames might catch on to the 
British Legation adjoining. 

The origin of the Han-lin College is lost in the mists of antiquity. 
With the first rude efforts in the domain of Chinese historiography 
this department of State may be said to have come into existence. 
Its modern name dates only from the eighth century .D., some 
time between 713 and 738. 

In 1421, when the Mings transferred their capital from Nanking 
to Peking (where it has remained ever since), the Han-lin College 
was placed within the Imperial City; but in 1442 it was removed to 
a building just outside, which under the Mongols had been the Court 
of State Ceremonial, a kind of Lord Chamberlain’s Office, now 
popularly known as ‘the Drowsy Department.’ For more than four 
centuries and a half the College has been always upon the same 
spot, its members, chosen from the most brilliant among China’s 
rising graduates, occupied among other duties in compiling the 
Veritable Record of each sovereign’s reign, which may become public 
property only after the final extinction of the dynasty, and also in 
writing the biographies of any eminent public servants on whom this 
honour has been conferred. Among these will be found the names 
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of true patriots such as Tséng Kuo-fan and (we may hope) Chang 
Chih-tung ; among these, too, is the name of Ch‘én Kuo-jui, who for 
want of other recommendation must be considered to have rendered 
good service to the Manchu dynasty as the unpunished instigator of 
the Tientsin Massacre on the 21st of June, 1870. 

The Veritable Records, at any rate for the present dynasty, have 
probably perished beyond recall. Those of the Ming dynasty, which 
ended in 1644, are of course safe. A copy of the latter, in eighty-four 
large volumes, perhaps the only copy in Europe, stands upon the 
shelves of the Cambridge University Library. Of far more immediate 
value than records which may never see the light was the priceless 
encyclopedia which shared in the ruin of the Han-lin College, and 
to which this article has special reference. 

In 1403, the third Emperor of the Ming dynasty, commonly 
known by his year-title as Yung Lo, one of the most energetic 
monarchs of Chinese history, issued a commission to Hsieh Chin, the 
leading scholar of the day, for the preparation of an encyclopedia. 
With the assistance of 146 colleagues, Hsieh Chin finished his work 
in a year and four months, and laid it before the Throne. This 
book received the name of Wén Hsien Ta Ch‘éng, or Complete Record 
of Literature; but when His Majesty came to look into it, he found 
that Hsieh Chin had altogether misunderstood his instructions as to 
the scale on which the compilation was to be made. The Emperor 
thereupon issued a new commission, in which Hsieh Chin appears as 
one of three Commissioners, with five Directors, twenty sub-Directors, 
and a staff of 2,141 assistants, making 2,169 persons in all. His 
Majesty’s idea was to collect together in a single work all that had 
ever been written in the four departments of (1) the Confucian Canon, 
(2) history, (3) philosophy, and (4) general literature, including 
astronomy, geography, cosmogony, medicine, divination, Buddhism, 
Taoism, handicrafts, and arts ; and by the end of 1407 or the begin- 
ning of 1408 a compilation was submitted to the Sacred Glance 
which immediately received the stamp of Imperial approval, and was 
named the Yung Lo Ta Tien—that is, the Great Standard of Yung 
Lo. 

This work, over which so many scholars had spent first 
and last some five years, ran to no fewer than 22,877 separate 
sections, to which must be added an index occupying sixty sections. 
The whole was bound up in 11,100 volumes, each half an inch in 
thickness; so that, were all the volumes laid flat one upon another, 
the column thus formed would reach a height of 450 feet, or nearly 
46 feet higher than the top of St. Paul’s. 

The volumes are one foot eight inches in length by one foot in 
breadth. The binding consists of the usual pasteboard, covered 
with yellow silk, yellow being the Imperial colour. Each volume 
bears two labels outside; one of these gives the titles and the 
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numbers of the sections—sometimes only one—contained within ; 
the other gives the rhyme, according to the Hung Wu Chéng Yin, 
a rhyming dictionary issued during the reign of the first Emperor of 
the Ming dynasty and now almost forgotten, under which the entries 
are classified, together with a number which is probably a librarian’s 
mark for purposes of arrangement. * 

Chinese not being an alphabetic language, it has always been a 
puzzle so to arrange the contents of dictionaries, encyclopedias, &c., 
that they may be available for easy reference by the student. This 
difficulty has been met in several ways. Dictionaries have been 
compiled by taking all characters with a common portion, and then: 
arranging these in reference to the number of strokes in the 
remaining portion. It must first be laid down what and how many 
are to be regarded as common portions, and the number has varied 
in past times; but it is now confined to 214, themselves arranged in 
groups determined by the number of strokes, which run from one 
stroke to seventeen strokes. This plan may be illustrated in 
English as follows, supposing for a moment all our words to occupy 
the position of Chinese characters. A lexicographer finding acc 
common to account, accountable, acceptable, accord, accordingly, 
accommodate, would arrange them thus : 


Accord = Acc. + three strokes 
Account = ,, + four strokes 

Acceptable » + seven strokes 
Accountable | 

Accordingly |= ,, + eight strokes 


Accommodate | 


The ordinary method of compiling an encyclopedia is to arrange 
its various entries under comprehensive categories, such as Heaven, 
which would include the sun, moon and stars, rain, snow, wind, &c. ; 
Earth, which would include geography, mineralogy, geomancy, &c. ; 
Man; Fauna; Flora; and so on. 

A third method, applicable to dictionaries and encyclopedias 
alike, is to arrange the particular words which form the headings in 
each case under their rhymes. Here, however, the Tones, of which 
there are four in the book-language, come into play; and bang 
could not be a rhyme to swng unless both were read in the same 
tone or inflection of voice. 

Each section of the Yung Lo Ta Tien contains about twenty leaves, 
making a total of 917,480 pages for the whole work, as against 22,000 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Each page contains sixteen columns 
of characters, averaging twenty-five characters to each column, or 
a total of 366,992,000 characters. A comparison between this 
gigantic number and the total words in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
would be an unfair test of the relative amount of matter comprised 
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in the two works, for the simple reason that in the book-language 
of China condensation is pushed to limits never dreamt of even 
by Tacitus, all possible pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and 
particles generally being sacrificed to what the Chinese regard as 
style. The late Professor Legge declared that 100 Chinese 
characters were about equivalent to 130 English words; in view of 
which it is interesting to note that the Encyclopedia Britannica 
has 22,000 pages, 44,000 columns, (say) seventy lines to a column, 
and about ten words to a line = 30,800,000 words. 

The next stage in what may fairly be called the tragedy of the 
Yung Lo Ta Tien is connected with the art of printing, which has 
been widely applied to the production of books in China ever since 
the tenth century 4.D. Specimens of early Chinese printing are 
extremely rare. Professor Hirth, of Munich, gave in his China and 
the Roman Orient a facsimile of a page from the history of the later Han 
dynasty, printed in 1167, and the oldest printed book in the Cambridge 
Library is An Account of Strange Nations, with full-page illustrations, 
which dates from 1390. But that books were printed in the tenth 
century we know from many collateral sources. For instance, the Vii 
Hai, a very rare encyclopedia, of which the University of Leyden 
is fortunate enough to possess a perfect copy, has the following 
entry : ‘Inthe third year of T‘ai-p‘ing Hsing-kuo, (4.D. 978) the J'ai 
Ping Kuan Chi (a collection of extracts on all manner of curious 
topics) was completed, and in the sixth year of the same (4.D. 981) 
orders were given that it should be cut on blocks for printing.’ 

Accordingly, when the Yung Lo Ta Tien was completed the 
Emperor gave orders that it should be transcribed for printing. The 
process is, and always has been, the same all over China. Two 
consecutive pages of a book, separated by a column containing the 
title, number of section, and number of leaf, are written out and 
pasted face downwards on a block of wood (Lindera tzii-mu, 
Hemsl.). This paper, where not written upon, is cut away with 
sharp tools, leaving the characters in relief, and of course back- 
wards, as in the case of European type. The block is then inked, 
and an impression is taken off, on one side of the paper only. This 
sheet is then folded down the middle of the separating column above 
mentioned, so that the blank halves come together, leaving two 
pages of printed matter outside ; and when enough sheets have been 
brought together, they are stabbed at the open ends and form a 
volume, to be further wrapped in paper or pasteboard, and labelled 
with title, &c. It is almost superfluous to say that the pages of a 
Chinese book must not be cut. There is nothing inside, and, more- 
over, the column bearing the title and leaf number would be cut 
through. Sometimes the thin Chinese leaf is thickened and rendered 
more durable by the insertion of a blank sheet of soft and cheap paper. 
Occasionally unsold remainders are used for this purpose. One of the 
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Chinese works in the Cambridge Library is padded with the poems— 
charte inepte—of the great Emperor Ch‘ien Lung. 

To return. Within two years, that is to say by 1410, the work 
was ready for the block-cutter, but it was then discovered that the 
expense of carrying through the scheme was too serious to be faced, 
and the project was allowed to drop. 

In 1421 the capital was removed from Nanking to Peking, where 
it has ever since remained; and the Yung Lo Ta Tien was also 
transferred, and stored in a pavilion belonging to the palace. 

We do not again hear of it until 1562, when orders were issued 
for 100 scholars to make a copy and duplicate copy of the whole 
work, a task which was completed in 1567. The original was then 
sent back to Nanking; and of the copy and duplicate copy, the 
former was placed in a pavilion of the palace, the latter in the 
Office of Imperial Historiography. At the downfall of the Ming 
dynasty, in 1644, the original at Nanking and the duplicate copy 
in the Office of Historiography perished by fire. The copy 
deposited in the pavilion had been.-transferred to the Han-lin College, 
which, as has been stated, was established outside the Imperial City 
in 1442, and thus escaped destruction at the hands of the rebels ; 
but even that was found later on to be wanting 2,422 sections, or 
over 1,000 volumes. We are nowhere told that this last was 
actually a facsimile of the original, but the scale and style in which 
it was produced leave little room for any other conclusion. Ku 
Chiang, a great scholar and a loyal adherent of the Mings, who after 
their fall changed his name to Ku Yen-wu, and resolutely declined 
to serve under the Manchus, has stated in his well-known Adversaria 
that the entire work was destroyed ; but the editors of the Jmperial 
Catalogue, drawn up between 1772-1782, declared him to be in 
error, and we now know that they were right. They add that the 
hand of God (literally) was manifestly guiding the original compilers 
in order that so many valuable books as are preserved in this 
encyclopedia, many of which have since been reprinted, should be 
handed down for the use of posterity. 

This entry in the Jmperial Catalogue, itself a wonderful work, 
running to 200 sections and bound up in twenty-six thick volumes 
octavo, soon attracted the notice of foreign students, many of whom 
doubted not only the present existence of the Yung Lo Ta Tien, but 
even that such a vast undertaking had ever been carried to comple- 
tion. Stories were current, however, among Chinese literates which 
agreed as to the great size of the volumes while differing in matters 
of detail; and some of the Manchu bitgeshi, or clerks, employed at 
the British Legation were ready to swear that they had seen it with 
their own eyes. Meanwhile foreign scholars were in a state of 
suspended judgment, until in June 1900 the veil which had so long 
shrouded the Yung Lo Ta Tien in mystery was rudely drawn aside. 
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I will now quote from the diary of my son, Mr. Lancelot Giles, 
of H.B.M. China Consular Service, who went through the siege of 
Peking : 

Saturday, the 23rd of June.—At 11.15 a.m. a fire was reported in the Han-lin, 
where the Chinese were entrenched. It was got under and the Han-lin cleared 
of Chinese troops. 

There was some doubt as to whether we should occupy the Han-lin as a 
strategic position, and pull down the buildings in order to prevent fires. It was 
argued, however, that the Chinese would never set fire to so venerable a monument 
of the country’s literature. 

This was set at naught by the Chinese, who fired the various buildings all 
through the day. The library was almost entirely destroyed. An attempt was 
made to save the famous Yung Lo Ta Tien ; but heaps of volumes had been burnt, 
so the attempt was given up. I secured volume 13,345 [he meant the volume 
containing that section] for myself, merely as a specimen. The pages are 1 foot 
8 inches by 1 foot, and the volumes vary from } inch to 1 inch in thickness. Each 


page has eight columns, and each column contains two rows of twenty-six 
characters. 


I also picked up a couple of the essays written by some candidate for one of 
the great examinations. 


Within the next few days we completed the work begun by the Chinese, and 
razed the Han-lin to the ground. 


Since the siege of Peking five volumes of the Yung Lo Ta Tien 
have reached me, as follows : 

(1) Sections 13,344, containing poetry, apparently the concluding 
portion of an anthology; and 13,345, dealing with the terminology 
of canonisation, as bestowed upon Emperors and deserving officials. 

Canonisation is a matter of course for Emperors and certain 
members of the Imperial family ; for officials it is the one honour 
which throws all others of a more transitory character into the shade. 
The Emperor who decided that history should begin with his reign, 
B.C. 221, abolished canonisation and substituted the ordinal numbers, 
starting from himself as the First. His line, however, ended with 
his son, who was called the Second. Canonisation was refused in 
the case of Admiral Ting, who for humanity’s sake surrendered 
Wei-hai-wei to the Japanese, and then committed suicide. Had he 
committed suicide without surrendering, hundreds of his country- 
men would have been killed and wounded, and his own name 
blazoned on the roll of China’s immortals. Even now we read that 
the Empress Dowager is about to canonise the wise counsellors who 
advised her against the extermination-of-foreigners policy and who 
received decapitation as their reward. 

(2) Sections 16,343 and 16,344, containing chapters fourteen and 
fifteen of a treatise on arithmetic. 

Here is a specimen of the arithmetic : ‘If silk is worth 240 cash 
a pound, and you have 1,328 cash, how much silk can you buy ? 
Answer: 5 Ibs. 8 ozs. 12¢ dwts.’ (Curiously enough, although the 
decimal system prevails in China, the Ib. is divided into sixteen ozs. 
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and the ounce into twenty-four dwts.) Similar, but much more 
difficult questions in interest, square measure, &c., are given farther 
on, in all cases with methods for working. 

(3) Sections 19,742, containing some historical episodes classed 
under a certain character, /u = record; and 19,743, containing a 
vocabulary of characters of the same phonetic value as /w above 
mentioned. 

(4) Sections 19,789 and 19,790, dealing with vestments, Court 
dresses, official robes. &c. 

(5) Section 19,792, also dealing with vestments, &c. 

At the end of each volume is a slip with the name of the officials 
and scholars whose duty it was to copy, punctuate, and compare with 
the original the text of that particular volume. From these slips we 
gather proofs of two important points: (1) that the present volumes 
are actually copies, and not the original work, and (2) that they date 
from 1562-67, as stated in the Jmperial Catalogue. For two names 
are mentioned, representing the chief directors in regard to these 
five volumes, namely, Ch‘én I-ch‘in and Ch‘in Ming-lei, which duly 
appear in the biographical records of the Ming dynasty. Ch‘én I-ch‘in 
was born in 1510, and graduated in the third or highest degree in 
1541. He was then appointed to the Han-lin College, and rose to be 
one of its Chancellors, subsequently becoming President of the 
Board of Rites, and dying in 1586. OfCh‘in Ming-lei we are told 
only that he graduated in the third degree in 1544, that he was 
appointed to be Compiler in the Han-lin College, and rose to be 
President of the Board of Rites. In each case the evidence is enough. 
It establishes the fact that during the period 1562-67, when the 
Yung Lo Ta Tien is said to have been copied out under the direction 
of Ch‘én I-ch‘in and Ch‘in Ming-lei, two scholars such as would be 
required, bearing those names, and both members of the Han-lin 
College, were alive and available for the work. 

The great literary monument which I have here attempted to 
describe is now gone for ever. We had been led to believe that it 
lay neglected in a shed, and had long since succumbed to decay by 
natural processes. Yet it must have been well cared for, and guarded 
from damp and insects, to judge by the wonderful state of preserva- 
tion in which these five volumes appear to-day. It was, in fact, too 
well guarded. Ever since Peking was first opened in 1860, all 
applications from foreign scholars to be allowed even to view such an 
interesting relic have always been curtly refused. There is no 
occasion for any further display of such dog-in-the-manger sentiments. 
China has lost her treasure through the misguided violence of her own 
sons; while the only hands stretched forward to save it from 
destruction were those of the foreigners from whom it had been so 
jealously withheld. 

HERBERT A. GILEs. 
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THE FIRST QUEEN OF PRUSSIA 


SopHIE CHARLOTTE, first Queen of Prussia, had English blood in 
her veins: she was the daughter of that remarkable woman, the 
Electress Sophia of Hanover, and a granddaughter of Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia, Princess of Great Britain and Ireland, daughter of King 
James the First. These three princesses, grandmother, mother and 
daughter, formed a trinity of wonderful women. Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia, for her beauty and misfortunes known as ‘The Queen 
of Hearts,’ was one of the most intellectual princesses of her time, 
and her reasoning powers and determination were almost masculine. 
Nor was her ambition one whit behind her abilities. It was she who 
urged her husband to take up the uneasy crown of Bohemia. ‘If 
you cannot trust yourself to accept a crown,’ she said to him when 
he hesitated, ‘ you should not have married a King’s daughter.’ So 
he wore it for a few brief months, but lost it again at the battle of 
the White Mountain, when his kingdom vanished like a dream of 
the night, and the ‘ Winter King,’ as he was called, and his consort 
became fugitives in Europe. When the fortunes of the royal pair 
were at their lowest Sophia was born, the youngest of a large family. 
This princess, who was at one time put forward as a possible wife for 
her first-cousin, King Charles the Second of England, wedded later 
Ernest Augustus, Prince-Bishop of Osnabriick, and afterwards 
Elector of Hanover. She was the mother of King George the First 
of England ; through her the Hanoverian dynasty came to sit upon 
the throne of England. Sophia was a great princess in every sense 
of the term, learned, gifted, and endowed with considerable govern- 
ing ability. With her husband she raised Hanover from a petty 
dukedom to the rank of an electorate, and she nursed her English 
prospects with consummate skill. She had her mother’s soaring 
ambition. ‘I care not when I die,’ she said, ‘if on my tomb it be 
inscribed that I was Queen of England,’ a desire which was not 
gratified, as she died two months before Queen Anne, and on her tomb 
at Hanover she is described as the ‘ Heiress of Great Britain.’ 

Sophie Charlotte was her only daughter, coming midway between 
three elder and three younger sons. Like her mother and grand- 
mother, she inherited many traits from her Stuart ancestors. 
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Mary’s wit and passion, James the First’s love of metaphysical and 
theological disputations, were reproduced in her; and she possessed, 
too, in no small degree, the beauty, dignity, and personal charm 
characteristic of the race, which even the infusion of sluggish 
German blood could not mar. Her grandmother’s romantic 
temperament was balanced by her mother’s shrewd common-sense. 
Sophie Charlotte was carefully educated with a view to her making a 
great match some day ; she was an accomplished musician and a 
good linguist, speaking French, English, and Italian as fluently as 
her native tongue, and French more so. She read much and widely 
in the literature of these languages, a very unusual thing among. 
German princesses of that age. From her earliest youth her mother 
impressed upon her that she was to play a leading part upon the 
world’s stage. Our first glimpse of her is when she was only five 
years old, taking part in a pastoral play at Osnabriick, and reciting 
the following lines, which Leibnitz afterwards recalled as prophetic : 


Vous qui me courtisez sur la verte fougére, 
Peut-étre ailleurs me ferez-vous la cour ; 
A présent je suis bergére, 
Je puis étre reine un jour. 


The princess’s early religious education was hardly on a level 
with her secular one, for the Electress Sophia, in accordance with 
her policy of making all things subservient to her daughter's 
future advancement, decided to bring her up with an open mind in 
matters of religion, so that she might be eligible to marry the most 
promising prince who presented himself, whether he were Catholic 
or Protestant. As a courtly biographer put it : ‘She (Sophie Charlotte) 
refrained from any open confession of faith until her marriage, for 
reasons of prudence and of state, because only then would she be 
able to judge which religion would be best suited to her condition of 
life.’ There was once an idea of marrying her to the Dauphin, 
eldest son of Louis the Fourteenth, and the French envoy sounded 
the Electress Sophia on the subject of her daughter’s faith. She 
answered, ‘She is of no religion as yet.’ Despite this theological 
complaisance the match fell through, and so did another projected 
with the Elector Maximilian Emanuel of Bavaria, who was also a 
Catholic. 

Sophie Charlotte’s religion was finally settled on the Protestant 
side, for when the Electoral Prince of Brandenburg, son of the Great 
Elector, came forward as a suitor, Sophia eagerly accepted him for 
her daughter, despite the fact that he was a widower, twelve years 
older than Sophie Charlotte, deformed, and of anything but an 
amiable reputation. These drawbacks were as trifles compared to 
the fact that he was heir to the most powerful electorate of North 
Germany. The wedding took place with great pomp at Hanover in 
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September 1684, and the bride and bridegroom made their state 
entry into Berlin two months afterwards. A few years later Sophie 
Charlotte gave birth to a son, Frederick William, who was destined 
to become the second King of Prussia, and the father of Frederick 
the Great. Four years later the Great Elector died, and with her 
husband’s accession she became the reigning Electress of Brandenburg. 

The salient points of Sophie Charlotte’s character now began to 
make themselves apparent. The Court of Berlin, modelled on that 
of Versailles, was a brilliant one, and every public function was 
carried out with elaborate ceremonial ; for the Elector Frederick, like 
the Grand Monarque, held that a splendid and stately court was the 
outward and visible sign of a prince’s power and greatness. Sophie 
Charlotte, on the contrary, disliked the pomp and pageantry 
inseparable from sovereignty, and, though she was careful to dis- 
charge the duties of her position, she did so in a spirit of magnificent 
indifference. The Elector had a positive passion for display, which 
he seized every opportunity of gratifying, and would spend hours 
debating over the minutize of court etiquette. This was weariness 
of the soul to Sophie Charlotte. ‘ Leibnitz talked to me to-day of 
the infinitely little, she wrote once to her friend and confidant, 
Fraulein von Pollnitz. ‘Mon Dieu! as if I did not know enough 
about that!’ The young Electress had arrived at a great position, 
but her heart was empty; she felt towards her husband nothing 
but a half-contemptuous toleration, which scarcely concealed a 
passive dislike, The Elector, on his part, was proud of his beautiful 
and talented young wife, though he was rather afraid of her. It 
would have been easy for Sophie Charlotte, had she been so minded, 
to have gained great influence over her consort, who was in every way 
her inferior, and to have ruled through him. But though her 
intellect was masculine in its calibre, unlike her mother, she had 
no love of domination, and cared not to meddle with affairs of 
state, or to concern herself with the intrigues of politics and of 
courts. These things were to her but vanity, and she preferred 
rather to live a life of intellectual contemplation and philosophic 
calm. The scientific discoveries of Newton were more to her than 
kingdoms, and the latest theory of Leibnitz greater than all the 
grandeur of the Court. 

Sophie Charlotte’s nature was essentially refined; she had a 
great love of art and of all things beautiful, and in this the Elector 
was able to sympathise, though he did not follow her in her literary 
and philosophic bent. He built for her a palace at Liitzenburg, later 
called, after her, Charlottenburg, and brought to it every resource of 
nature and art. The gardens were laid out after the plan of 
Versailles by Le Notre, with terraces, statues, and fountains; the 
orangery was the finest in Europe, and the hothouses were filled with the 
rarest flowers. Magnificent pictures, beautiful carpets. rare furniture 
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of inlaid ebony and ivory, porcelain and crystal, were stored in this 
lordly pleasure-house, which spoke the last word in luxury and art. 

At Liutzenburg Sophie Charlotte lived a life apart, and was able 
to give full rein to her inclinations. At Liitzenburg learning and 
wit, and not wealth and rank, gave the entrée. Here, surrounded 
by a special circle of her intimate friends, Sophie Charlotte gave her 
talents full play and enjoyed the free intercourse of ideas. At 
Liitzenburg she held receptions on certain evenings in the week, 
and on these occasions all trammels of court etiquette were laid aside, 
and everything was conducted without ostentation. To these recep- 
tions came not only some of the most beautiful and witty ladies of 
the court, but also learned men from every country of Europe, 
professors, philosophers, theologians, both Catholic and Protestant, 
eminent representatives of literature, science, and art, besides a 
number of French refugees and others who did not appear at court 
in the ordinary way. Since the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
Berlin had become a centre for Huguenots, many of them of intellec- 
tual eminence and noble birth, who were now banished from their 
native land. They were made especially welcome at Liitzenburg, 
where everything was French rather than German. At Sophie 
Charlotte’s réunions French only was spoken, and so elegant were the 
appointments, so refined and courteous the manners, so perfect was 
the taste, and so brilliant the conversation, that one of the most 
celebrated of the Huguenot nobility declared that he felt himself 
once again in France, and asked whether the Electress could really 
speak German. 

To Liitzenburg came the eloquent Huguenot preacher and 
theologian, Beausobre, whom the Electress appointed a chaplain, and 
paid his salary out of her own purse. At other times came Vota, a 
celebrated Jesuit priest and Roman Catholic controversialist ; Toland, 
the English free-thinker; Papendorf, the historian; Handel, the 
musician, when he was a mere boy ; and last, and among the greatest, 
the famous Leibnitz, philosopher, mathematician, historian, and man 
of affairs, who found in Sophie Charlotte, as in her mother, a generous 
patroness and trusted friend. Hither came often, too, on many a 
visit, the Electress Sophia from Hanover, the ‘merry débonnaire 
princess of Germany,’ who, like her daughter, delighted in theo- 
logical polemics and philosophical disquisitions. Liberal principles 
in religion and politics were the vogue at Liitzenburg. Sophie 
Charlotte’s early religious training, or rather her lack of it, was very 
noticeable in the trend of thought she gave to her réunions. She 
submitted everything to the tribunal of reason; she would take 
nothing for granted. Her eager, active spirit was always seeking to 
know the truth, even the ‘why of the why,’ as Leibnitz grumbled 
once. Her mother, the Electress Sophia, ‘sat very loose in her 
religious opinions,’ to quote Dean Lockier. She would seem to have 
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been a rationalist with a strong dash of Calvinism. Sophie Charlotte 
went a step further; she was nothing of a Calvinist, but leant rather 
to the theories of Descartes. ‘My mother is a clever woman, but a 
bad Christian,’ her son said once; and this was true if he meant a 
dogmatic Christian, though Leibnitz had a theory for reconciling 
Christianity with reason which especially commended itself to Sophie 
Charlotte. Whatever her religion, she took a keen interest in 
theological controversies, and when any clever Jesuit came her way 
she would delight in nothing so much as to make him expound 
his views, and then command one of her Protestant or Huguenot 
chaplains to endeavour to answer him. In this way she set the 
learned Jesuit Vota disputing with the Protestant Brensenius, and 
the orthodox Huguenot, Beausobre, with the free-thinking sceptic, 
Toland. Nor were these debates confined to theological questions 
only ; scientific, philosophic, historic, and social questions, everything 
in short, came within the debatable ground. On one occasion we 
hear of a long and animated argument on the question as to 
whether marriage was ordained for the procreation of children! The 
Electress presided over all these intellectual tournaments, throwing in 
a suggestion here or raising a doubt there. She was always able to 
draw the best out of everyone, and, thanks to her tact and amiability, 
the disputes on these thorny questions were invariably conducted 
without unpleasantness. 

Sophie Charlotte eagerly sought the society of the greatest men 
of the time, from Peter Bayle to Peter the Great, without reference 
to their rank, nationality, or position. She met Peter the Great in 
1697, when he was journeying through North Germany on his way 
to Holland, travelling incognito, but with a numerous suite. The 
fame of the great Tsar, the paradoxes and eccentricities of his 
character, his marvellous abilities, his barbarism, and his love of 
splendour, had spread throughout Europe. The Elector of Branden- 
burg travelled with his court to Konigsberg to meet the great 
potentate, but reasons of etiquette compelled him to leave his 
consort behind. Sophie Charlotte was much disappointed, and com- 
missioned one of the Ministers to send her a full and particular 
account of the Tsar. ‘I regret much that he and his suite are not 
coming to Berlin,’ she writes, ‘for, much as I dislike uncleanliness, 
my curiosity on this occasion triumphs over my dislike.’ The 
accounts which reached her from Konigsberg only served to heighten 
her curiosity, which was at last gratified when she was on a visit at 
Hanover. She writes to the Minister, von Fuchs: 


At last I can cry quits with you, for I have seen the great Tsar. After much 
difficulty he made an appointment to see me at Kappenbriiggen, but he did not 
bargain for the whole family coming too, and we had to argue with him for an 
hour before he would consent to appear at all. At last he agreed that the Duke 
of Celle, my mother, my brothers, and I should meet him at supper in the hall, 
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and he arranged that he would enter by a private door, so as to avoid being seen, 
for he had espied a crowd on entering the village. My mother welcomed him 
with many greetings, but he was so shy at first that he hid his face with his hands 
and made Lefort answer for him, pretending that he could speak no French. 
After a while we managed to tame him a little, and he sat down to table between 
my mother and myself. We talked to him in turns, and sometimes both at once, 
so eager were we to hear what he had to say. Sometimes he spoke himself and 
sometimes through an interpreter; he always talked very much to the point on 
any and every subject which arose. My mother’s cheery, lively disposition 
prompted her to ply him with innumerable questions, all of which he answered 
freely. I only wonder he was not tired of talking, for I believe conversation is 
not much in vogue in his own country. As to his grimacing, I thought it would 
be worse than it really was, though sometimes it was quite beyond his control. I 
noticed, too, that he did not know how to eat his food properly, though his manner 
was easy and free from restraint, and in a short time he made himself quite at 
home. He had at first been shy of meeting our ladies and gentlemen in attendance ; 
presently he allowed them to come in, and after stationing his favourite servant, 
whom he calls his ‘ right arm,’ at the door to prevent their going out again, he sent 
for big glasses and offered wine to all, handing the glass to each one himself as a 
mark of honour. I ordered my Italian musicians to sing to him, and he praised 
them, especially Ferdinando, whom he also rewarded with a glass of wine. To 
please him we remained four hours at table, and drank his health @ la Muscovite, 
that is, all together and standing. AsI wanted to see the Tsar dance, I begged him 
to send for his musicians, and they came in after supper, but he would not dance 
until he had first seen us do so, so we led off as he wished. He would not, and 
could not, dance until he had gloves, and though his suite sought for them high 
and low, none were forthcoming. The Muscovite dance was very pretty, and the 
Tsar was very wuch pleased with the evening. 


The Electress Sophia also wrote an account of this meeting to 
her niece, the Duchesse d’Orléans :— 


The Tsar is a very tall man, with a handsome face and a noble bearing. His 
manner is most vivacious, and he is quick at repartee, but, with his great natural 
gifts, it is a pity his tastes are not a little less barbarous. He was very cheerful 
and conversational, and we became great friends. My daughter and he exchanged 
snuftboxes; the Tsar’s was embellished with his monogram, and my daughter 
treasures it. I asked him if he liked hunting; he said his father bad liked it 
immensely, but for himself he had a passion for navigation and fireworks. He said 
he worked at shipbuilding himself, and showed us his hands with pride, and made 
us feel the blisters formed on them by hard labour. After supper was over the 
Tsar sent for his fiddlers, and we danced some Russian dances, which I liked much 
better than the polonaise, It was daylight before we broke up. The Tsar is quite 
an extraordinary may; it is impossible to form an opinionZof him until one has 
seen him, and then it is impossible to describe him. He has a kind heart, and gave 
utterance to many lofty sentiments. I must also tell you that he did not become 
the least intoxicated in our presence, but no sooner had we gone than his suite 
fully made up for lost time. He is most sensible to the charms of female beauty, 
but, to be just, I saw no attempts at gallantry. In his country it is the custom of 
women to paint themselves red and white, which is no doubt the reason why the 
Muscovites admire Countess Platen so much. In ‘dancing they thought the bones 
of our stays were our own bones, and the Tsar said: ‘The German ladies have 
infernally hard bones.’ 


Leibnitz wrote about this time : ‘ As the Electress of Brandenburg 
is now entirely in her husband’s confidence, we must weigh this state of 
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affairs well, try to make it permanent, and draw from it any advantage 
that may reasonably be expected.’ This was written of something 
to the advantage of the House of Hanover, but it held equally good 
in matters nearer home. It was Sophie Charlotte who instilled into 
the Elector’s mind the idea of establishing an Academy of Science in 
Berlin. She cleverly reminded him of what Louis the Fourteenth 
had done in this direction as a patron of the arts, and it flashed upon 
the Elector at once that such an institution would increase the 
brilliance of his reign and hand him down to posterity as a learned 
prince who patronised science. Leibnitz was called into consultation, 
again at the Electress’s suggestion, and the outcome of it was that 
the Academy of Science was duly founded, with Leibnitz as its first 
president. Frederick the Great declares in his memoirs that this 
scientific institution owed its foundation to his grandmother, Sophie 


Charlotte, ‘a princess,’ he says, ‘ who possessed the genius of a great 
man and the knowledge of a learned one.’ 


In return for the Elector’s complaisance in this matter Sophie 
Charlotte gave a masquerade in honour of his birthday at Liitzenburg. 
The description of it, which Leibnitz wrote in a letter to the 
Electress Sophia, is worth quoting, as it offers a curious picture of 
the manners and amusements of the Court of Berlin at this time: 


The scene [he says] represented a village fair, and at the different booths, under 
quaint signs, the Margrave Christian Louis, M. Dobdan, M. de Hamel, and others 
sold hams, sausages, tongues, beef, wine, lemonade, tea, coffee, chocolate, and such- 
like things for a mere song. M. Dosten figured as a quack doctor, and had his 
harlequins, buffoons, and tumblers, among whom was the Margrave Albert, but 
the cleverest and prettiest sight of all was his juggler, which was played by the 
Electoral Prince, who had effectively learned conjuring for the occasion. The 
Electress appeared as the doctor’s wife, and presided over the sale of quack 
medicines. M. Désaleurs played the part of a dentist very well indeed. The 
masquerade was formally opened by the entry of the doctor mounted on an imita- 
tion elephant, while the doctor’s wife was borne in on her chair by her Turks ; the 
juggler, tumblers, harlequins, and buffoons followed. As soon as the procession 
had passed there was a Bohemian ballet, danced by the ladies of the court under 
the leadership of the Princess of Hohenzollern. An astrologer also appeared with 
his glasses and telescope. I was to have taken this part, but I got Count 
Witgenstein to relieve me of it. The astrologer foretold much good fortune to 
the Elector, who was looking down on the scene from his box hard by, and the 
Princess of Hohenzollern, the leading gipsy, told the fortune of the Electress in a 
charming manner. Then her lady-in-waiting had the toothache, and the dentist, 
brandishing his tweezers, pretended to pull at her mouth, and presently drew 
forth a tooth as long as your arm; it was a walrus tusk. The scene was @ 
veritable tower of Babel, everyone speaking his own tongue ; and, in courtly allusion 
to the Electress figuring as the doctor’s wife, someone sang a song about Doctor 
Oupid and his love philtres, At last the Elector himself came down from his box 
disguised as a Dutch sailor, and bought many things at the fair. There was a 
magnificent orchestra playing the whole time, and all present agreed that a grand 
opera, costing thousands of crowns, would not have been nearly so enjoyable. 


The Electress Sophia sent Leibnitz’s letter to the Duchesse 
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d’Orléans to show her that they could do these things quite as well 
in Germany as in France. But neither Leibnitz nor his patroness, 
Sophie Charlotte, cared for such frivolities, for we find him writing 
to a friend a few days later: ‘I lead a life here at Berlin which the 
Electress calls with me “a paltry life,” ein liederliches Leben. I am 
all upset and quite out of my element.’ 

Leibnitz was at liberty to return to his ‘ element’ when he willed, 
but the Electress, with all her intellectual detachment, could not 
keep wholly free from affairs of state. The exigencies of her 
position forced her occasionally to take a hand in politics, whether 
she would or no. By an irony of fate, she, whose contempt for titles 
and honours was so great that she was called the ‘ Republican Queen,’ 
was destined to be largely instrumental in increasing the titular 
dignity of her house. To gratify her mother she had successfully 
persuaded her husband to use all his influence with the Emperor to 
raise her father’s dukedom of Hanover to an electorate, and now, at 
the bidding of her husband, she was to undertake a delicate mission 
to win over the Elector of Bavaria and the King of England to 
recognise the Elector of Brandenburg’s assumption of the regal power. 
To take upon himself the title of. king had long been the ambition 
of the Elector of Brandenburg, as it was of his father before him. 
Two events had recently combined to hasten his determination in 
this matter. One was that his brother Elector of Saxony had become 
King of Poland; the other was that at a conference at the Hague 
his ally, the King of England, had refused to grant him the dignity 
of an armchair, the prerogative of kingly rank, and as the Elector 
refused the tabowret a quarrel had only been avoided by both 
illustrious personages standing throughout the interview. After 
prolonged negotiations and a good deal of money the Emperor’s 
approval had been obtained, and that of other important princes, but 
the consent of two was still lacking: of William the Third, King of 
England, who was also hereditary Stadtholder in Holland, and the 
Elector of Bavaria, who, as the Elector Stadtholder in Brussels, 
represented the Catholic Netherlands. It was resolved that, under the 
plea of ill-health, Sophie Charlotte should make a journey to Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and thence go to visit these potentates at the Hague and 
Brussels respectively. A large sum was granted to the Electress for 
the expenses of her journey, which was undertaken with a numerous 
suite, and it was further arranged that her mother, the Electress 
Sophia, whose diplomatic talents were renowned, should accompany 
her. After a course of the waters at Aix, the two Electresses went 
to Brussels, where the Elector of Bavaria received them with every 
possible honour, and paid great homage to Sophie Charlotte, who 
fascinated him with her wit and beauty. Before leaving she 
obtained his promise that he would recognise the kingship if the 
King of England would do the same. The only drawback to her 
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visit was that the Electress of Bavaria, who was jealous, refused to 
appear in public with her, and feigned illness as an excuse. Sophie 
Charlotte, however, having gained what she wanted, treated this 
matter lightly, and joked with the Elector about it, rallying him 
with his having formerly paid his court to her. ‘ Without flattering 
myself,’ she said, ‘I think I may safely say that I should have made 
you a more suitable consort than your present one. You love gaiety, 
and I am not averse to it; you are gallant, and I am not jealous; 
you would never find me in a bad humour; there is no doubt we 
should have made a very happy couple.’ 

From Brussels the two Electresses repaired to Holland, where, at 
the palace of Loo, they paid an equally satisfactory visit to King 
William. Sophie Charlotte obtained his consent to her husband 
assuming the title of king, and the Electress Sophia received from 
him a formal promise that the succession of the English throne 
should be assured to herself and her heirs, being Protestant, in the 
event of himself and Anne dying without issue. 

Sophie Charlotte returned in triumph to Berlin, where the 
Elector was anxiously awaiting her. The Emperor's consent now 
followed as a matter of course, and all obstacles being removed, the 
Elector of Brandenburg resolved to transform himself into a king 
without delay. As the dukedom of Prussia did not belong to the 
German Empire, the Elector thought it would be the most suitable 
territory to raise to a kingdom, and Kénigsberg, where he was born, 
the most fitting place for the scene of his coronation, which, accord- 
ing to his tastes, he resolved to celebrate with every possible 
magnificence. Before the Electress had properly rested from her 
journey, she had to set off again with her husband on a state 
pilgrimage to Konigsberg. Some idea of the gorgeous scale on 
which it was arranged may be gathered from the fact that thirty 
thousand horses were needed in the procession. The Electress 
looked forward with dismay to this endless vista of wearisome cere- 
monies, and declared to her ladies that the thought of having to 
play the part of ‘a theatre queen to her husband’s A®sop’ filled her 
with consternation. She wrote to Leibnitz at this time: ‘Do not 
believe that I prefer the crowns and splendours which they think so 
highly of here to the delight of those philosophical conversations 
we used to have at Liitzenburg.’ 

Frederick the First crowned himself King of Prussia with great 
pomp and circumstance at Konigsberg on the 18th of January, 1701, 
and at the same time crowned his Queen. The court chroniclers of 
the time exhausted themselves in descriptions of the magnificent 
ceremony, the length of the banquetings, the splendour of the 
jewels and robes, the beauty of the Queen, the wisdom of the King, 
and the enthusiasm of the people. Their Majesties, seated on a silver 
throne, received the homage of their subjects. Varnhagen writes: 
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The Queen was vested in cloth of gold, embroidered with poppies, and every 
seam sewn with diamonds; the whole of the front of her bodice was covered with 
diamonds. On her right breast she wore a ‘bunch’ of pear-shaped pearls of 
enormous size and inestimable value ; her cloak of purple velvet and ermine, em- 
broidered with golden eagles, was like unto the King’s, and her crown of pure 
gold, closely studded with diamonds, shone all the better by contrast with the curls 
of her jet-black hair; her eyes were bluer than the turquoises, and indeed the gifts 
conferred on her by nature far surpassed the jewels of her attire, and the onlookers, 
enraptured by so much beauty, not only wished the Queen joy of her crown, but 
still more wished the crown luck for having such a Queen. 


The King revelled in all this splendour and ceremonial, the Queen 
was bored to death with it. She seems, however, to have acquitted 
herself to his satisfaction except on one occasion, which, unfortunately, 
was during thecoronation ceremony. She was sitting under a golden 
canopy opposite the King, and wearied of the long panegyric of the 
preacher, and half fainting with fatigue, she impatiently pulled out 
her snuffbox (the one given her by Peter the Great) and refreshed 
herself with a pinch. ‘ Unfortunately,’ writes a pompous chronicler, 
‘the King observed this action of her Majesty, of which the ceremony 
did not admit, and not only did he show her by his frowns his ill 
opinion of her conduct, but he sent a chamberlain to request her to 
remember the place wherein she was, and not to forget the position 
she occupied.’ Poor Sophie Charlotte! There was a great deal of 
human nature in that pinch of snuff. 

The Queen of Prussia, as she is henceforth to be called, made few 
friends of her own sex; most of them were ‘too paltry,’ to use her 
own words, which meant that they were too petty and narrow to 
please her liberal mind. Like her mother, her friendships were 
chiefly with men, but there were two notable exceptions to this rule. 
One was the beautiful Princess Caroline of Ansbach, who eventually 
became Queen Consort of George the Second, King of England, and 
who had the greatest admiration for, and devotion to, her. The other 
was Fraulein von P6llnitz, her chief lady-in-waiting. Her friendship 
for this lady is revealed in the following letter, preserved in the 
Prussian State Archives, which furnishes an admirable example of 
the Queen’s epistolary style :— 

Your letter, my dear Péllnitz, has taken me unawares, and I cannot answer 
such sweetness as I would, but I would rather a thousand times you should doubt 
my intelligence than my friendship. Alas! what am I when you are away; I 
cannot even laugh at the Sétises of those around me, for with whom can I laugh? 
La Biilow [another lady-in-waiting] has good sound common sense, but her wit is 
shod in hobnailed boots; those fine points you grasp so quickly she misses utterly ; 
the others are mere idiots. You, my dear friend, are the very soul of my life; all 
the rest weary me. The Abbé says he can spur on Pegasus, but he is a dullard. 
Talking of dullards, she who is supposed to have the honour of entertaining F 
[the King] came here yesterday decked out like an altar, but it was an infernal 
altar, consecrated to the evil one. Philosophers say that nature abhors a vacuum, 
but I, beloved, loathe a surfeit. Yesterday two ladies came to my court, B 
and W——, fat to their teeth, sulky to their topknots, and stupid to their heels. 
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Is it possibie to be 1eve that God, in creating such types, created them after His 
own image? No! He made a special mould of quite another kind to teach us by 
comparison the value of beauty and grace. If you think me profane—well, I know 
to whom I am writing; ‘ birds of a feather flock together ’"—I am in a wicked mood 
to-day and must go on. I have also given audience to two boobies of foreigners. 
If gold braid and fine clothes meant greatness, nothing could exceed theirs, but as 
outward show does not appeal to me I quickly took their measure. I know that 
the sight of kings and queens sometimes makes people nervous and apparently 
stupid. When that is the case I try to encourage them, but when toadyism is 
obvious, and presumption and stupidity try to usurp the place due to real merit, 
I am pitiless and spare them not. How estimable a quality is real modesty, and 
how rare! Do not we always think we are a few degrees better than our neighbours ? 
How vile a thing is self-conceit, and yet we are fated to have it always by us. 
Great Leibnitz, what beautiful things you would have to say on this subject! You 
plead, you persuade, but you do not chide. I am ina moralising mood. But the 
curtain is up and a new singer is about to sing; his reputation has preceded him. 
If he comes up to it, how I shall enjoy myself! Adieu, adieu. What, you still 
detain me when music is luring me away? I sacrifice my friend to the arts. 
Adieu, I say once more. 


There are other letters of the Queen’s—letters that a Sévigné 
might have written, letters on divers questions—but those to Fraulein 
von Péllnitz are the most intimate, and give the best glimpses of the 
writer’s character. They express, without reserve, the Queen’s 
weariness of the life she was compelled to live, her impatience of her 
husband’s lack of understanding and sympathy, a craving to know 


everything that philosophy and science could teach her, and even 
more, As written from a Queen to her subject, they are paralleled 
only by the ‘ Friendship letters’ of Frederick the Great. In one of 
them we find a complaint against Leibnitz. ‘ Much as I like this 
man, I feel inclined to be angry with him. He treats everything in 
so superficial a way when writing to me; it must be that he distrusts 
my intellect, for he seldom answers with precision any points that I 
may raise.’ More frequently her letters contain allusions to a very 
real trouble, the bad qualities which were beginning to make them- 
selves manifest in her son, the Crown Prince, afterwards King 
Frederick William the First of Prussia. In one of these she writes :-— 


Iam in sore trouble, my dear Péllnitz, and would fain relieve my heart by 
opening it to you, for besides those worries you know of I have another which your 
devotion to me foretold long ago. My son, who I thought was only quick and 
impulsive, has shown signs of a grasping hardness, which can only originate from 
a wicked heart. ‘Oh no,’ says La Biilow, ‘it is merely avarice.’ Mon Dieu, mon 
Dieu, 30 much the worse. Avaricious at his tender age! Other faults may be 
corrected, but avarice grows with years, and what evil effects it will have later! 
How can kindness or pity find room in a heart where self-interest reigns supreme ? 
Dohna [the Prince’s Governor] is an honest, upright man, of high principle, but his 
failing, alas! is also penuriousness, and he cannot well correct a fault which in 
his heart he approves. I sent for my son and lectured him well, and as that does not 
happen often, on this occasion I recalled and dwelt upon his many vicious and evil 
doings, for I have, alas! to add that repeated complaints have come to me from my 
ladies that he has taken liberties with them and spoken improperly. My grief at 
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this thought turned to anger. ‘Is such conduct evidence of refinement ?’ I asked. 
‘ Isthere any greatness in insults ? How coarse a mind is yours, to insult and suggest 
improprieties to a sex which should be the recipients of chivalrous politeness from 
men!’ The Abbé came in while I was scolding. ‘ How great is this!’ quoth he ; 
‘I seem to see Agrippina lecturing Nero.’ Indignant at the comparison, and dreading 
the augury, I answered him coldly. He departed crestfallen, and later I received 
these verses, with which he sought to make his peace. All this has upset me 
much. I fear I am going to be ill; I have symptoms of fever and a touch of bile. 
Come back soon, dear heart, to share my sorrows and my joys. 


The fear of approaching ill-health expressed in this letter became 
a reality all too soon. Though naturally of a strong constitution, 
the fatigue of endless ceremonial, the worries inseparable from her 
position, added to domestic troubles, told upon the Queen’s health. 
It was resolved to send the Crown Prince ona lengthy tour of foreign 
travel, including England, in the hope that a greater knowledge of 
the world would improve his manners and morals. The Queen felt 
the parting keenly, for she truly loved her son, and though very 
transcendental about other matters she was keenly practical in 
anything which concerned his interest. But she grieved in silence, 
and after he was gone there was found a sheet of note-paper on her 
writing-table at Lutzenburg, on which she had drawn a heart, and 
underneath had written the date and the words, ‘ J/ est parti.’ 

It is probable that this parting preyed upon her health and made 
her the more anxious to pay a visit to her mother at Hanover. In 
January 1704, notwithstanding the opposition of the King and the 
severity of the weather, Sophie Charlotte undertook the long and 
trying journey to Hanover. It was her last pilgrimage. She was ill 
before she set out, but she concealed her sickness lest the King 
should forbid her departure. At Magdeburg she broke down and had 
to take to her bed; in a few days she rallied and again took the 
road. After she had reached Hanover she seems to have conquered 
her illness, a tumour in the throat, by sheer force of will. In a few 
days, however, dangerous symptoms developed, and she became rapidly 
worse. Doctors were called in, but soon recognised that there was 
no hope left. 

When the news was broken to the Queen, with the greatest 
composure and without any fear of death she resigned herself to the 
inevitable. Her death-bed belongs to history. A great deal of 
conflicting testimony has gathered around her last hours, but 
probably the account given by Frederick the Great, who had excep- 
tional opportunities of knowing the truth, is the correct one. Accord- 
ing to him, the French chaplain at Hanover, de la Bergérie, came to 
offer his ministrations, but the Queen said to him: ‘Let me die 
without quarrelling with you. For twenty years I have devoted 
earnest study to religious questions; you can tell me nothing that 
I do not know already, and I die in peace.’ To her faithful von 
Pélinitz she exclaimed: ‘What a useless fuss and ceremony they 
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make over this poor body!’ And when she saw her women in tears, she 
said: ‘Why do you weep? Did you think I was immortal?’ And 
again: ‘Do not pity me. I am at last going to satisfy my curio- 
sity about the origin of things, which even Leibnitz could never 
explain to me, to understand space, infinity, being, and nothingness. 
And as for the King, my husband—well, I shall afford him the oppor- 
tunity of giving me a magnificent funeral and displaying all the 
pomp he loves so much.’ Her aged mother, broken with grief, was 
ill in an adjoining room and could not come to her; but to her 
brothers, George Louis, afterwards George the First, King of England, 
and Ernest Augustus, she bade an affectionate farewell. The pastor 
reminded her tritely that kings and queens were mortal equally 
with other men. She answered: ‘Je le sais bien,’ and with a sigh 
expired. 

Sophie Charlotte was in her thirty-seventh year when she died, 
and at her death a great light went out. She would have been a 
remarkable woman under any circumstances; she was doubly 
remarkable when we remember her time and her environment. She 
was greatly mourned, and the chroniclers exhausted themselves in 
laborious panegyrics. They may be all summed up in the words of 
her grandson, Frederick the Great, who inherited a double portion 
of her spirit: ‘She had a great soul.’ 

W. H. WILEINs. 





AN ‘ADVANCED’ VIEW OF THE 
‘CHURCH CRISIS’ 


IT may be said with some reason that an article on the ‘Church 
Crisis’ comes a full year too late, since the ‘crisis’ ended, for the 
man in the street at least, when the Transvaal war began—‘ this 
most providential war,’ as a venerable North London incumbent 
solemnly called it some fifteen months ago. Without making this 
opinion one’s own, it may be admitted that the artificial excitement 
anent ‘incense and portable lights’ died away so soon as a true 
object of interest was provided to fill the public mind—and the news- 
papers. In one shape or another, however, there is always some- 
thing like a ‘crisis’ in the Anglican Establishment; the exact 
situation shifts, like a kaleidoscope’s pattern, from moment to 
moment, but the background of strain remains. Also, the Church 
Association is still alive, and so (in a sense) is Sir William Harcourt. 
The fire of straw has burned very low, but a little explosive fuel may 
make it burn up again. 

If it be true, as many on either side seem to think it is, that 
Mr. Walsh’s book did much towards lighting up the blaze of Protestant 
feeling, almost anything may happen. We are bound to believe 
that the author of The Secret History of the Oxford Movement takes 
his own work seriously, but it is hard to understand how any one else 
can do so. It is sad—let us even say it is dreadful—that little girls 
should be made to sit still when wasps are buzzing around them 
(though, by the way, that is the safest way of dealing with such 
wasps) ; likewise those ‘ Brotherhoods’ made up of Simon Tappertit 
and two of his friends, converted from ‘No Popery,’ and playing at 
being monks, are fearsome things. But that John Bull, at the end 
of the nineteenth century, should take such a ‘thing of shreds and 
patches’ gravely is more sad and more fearsome. To accept Mr. 
Walsh’s bundle of gossip, innuendo, and garbled quotations as some- 
thing serious, is like rating Miss Corelii’s works as literature. 

When The Secret History was published, copies were at first to be 
found more often perhaps in ‘advanced’ clergy-houses than any- 
where else. In such presbyteries the book was welcomed as an 
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unfailing storehouse of jokes and source of harmless mirth ; no one 
guessed that such a production would be looked on as anything more 
than a rather laboured jest. Yet there is no doubt that some 
impression was made on the popular mind by this queer medley. A 
cabman who drove me to the E.C.U. offices said, with much gravity, 
when given ‘English Church Union’ as an address: ‘ Beg pardon, 
sir, but is it true what they say, as how that society wants to give all 
Protestants over to the Pope, that he may burn them at Smithfield ?’ 
Not being a member of the E.C.U. myself, I had no scruple in giving 
away that useful association ; so I replied, with equal gravity: ‘ Well, 
if you wish for a straightforward answer, I don’t mind owning that 
such is their object ; and I am now going to a special committee to 
settle what kind of faggots it will be best to use.’ He seemed more 
pained at my admission than pleased with my candour—and the 
faggots were quite as real as Mr. Walsh’s ‘conspiracy.’ But the 
worthy cabman gave one food for thought, none the less. In spite 
of a Board-school education, he honestly feared that the Papacy and 
the Inquisition of the sixteenth century might, in the twentieth, be 
brought back and hold sway in free and democratic England. At 
any rate, there was ‘a secret conspiracy’ to bring about such a state 
of things. 

Now, in spite of much curious and interesting ‘secret’ history, 
drawn mostly from such hidden and mysterious sources as Parlia- 
mentary Blue-books, the public reports of societies, and advertise- 
ments in parish magazines, Mr. Walsh’s book fails to bring to light 
any Popish plot. But the impression left on the minds of many of 
its readers is that, somehow and somewhere, a conspiracy, dark, 
dreadful, and dangerous, there must be. Yet there is no such con- 
spiracy, there never has been one, and, alas! there never will be; for 
one good reason among many others, namely, that the ‘ Ritualist’ 
clergyman is simply hopeless and impossible as a conspirator. ‘The 
Ritualists are a mere mob,’ said Dr. F. G. Lee once. Now, whatever 
else a mob may do, it cannot conspire. Dr. Lee’s opinion, perhaps, 
overstates a truth; but true it certainly is that the ‘ Catholicising’ 
party—if party it can be called—among the English clergy is about 
as undisciplined as a party can be. Any priest who tries to bring 
about united action at once finds himself confronted by opposing 
‘brethren,’ who cavil with him to the ninth part of a hair; who 
fight fiercely against a motion which they agree with except as to 
one word, but feel bound because of that one word to oppose to the 
uttermost. Nay, even the use, by sheer chance, of a noun in the 
singular which should have been in the plural, may give the most 
dire offence. A weighty declaration by the E.C.U., at a critical 
moment, came nigh to rejection because by ill-hap an ‘s’ dropped 
out from the end of a word! If some special example be sought of 
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the lack of united action amongst these conspirators, no better (or 
worse) one can be found than that of the clergy of a famous and 
‘advanced’ London church a short time since as to the use of 
incense. Well knowing that what they did would be reported 
in half the newspapers in England, they made such changes in the 
wonted order of their Sunday and festival services as would render 
the use of incense at least not obligatory (according to Catholic 
custom) ; with the outcome that it was at once proclaimed that St. 

’s had ‘ obeyed the archbishop’s judgment, and given up incense.’ 
Such was not the case; the incumbent did not think that Dr. 
Temple’s ‘opinion’ claimed obedience, and the changes, which 
any parish priest would be within his rights in making, were not 
meant to be permanent, nor (as the event shows) was the use of 
incense—its ceremonial use—meant to be given up. But these latter 
facts were, for some weeks at least, locked in the bosoms of the 
clergy concerned; while all the ecclesiastical world saw or heard 
that after an admonition from the diocesan the censer had vanished 
from St. ’s. The effect on the action of the bishops of this 
seeming submission, and on the resistance of isolated parsons of this 
apparent surrender, must have been obvious. ‘As to incense, St. 

’s has spoken, causa finita est,’ wrote one of the latter. Yet 
these effects were the very last which the good vicar of that London 
church wished to bring about. But at his church they ‘had always 
taken a very individual line’ (as when a former much-revered in- 
cumbent submitted to suspension at the hands of the Judicial Com- 
mittee), and so, without recking of consequences to the faithful out- 
side their own walls, they took it once again. Also, as there are no 
effective conspirators, so there is no centre, secret or otherwise, for 
the conspiracy. Societies, such as §.8.C., there are of course, where 
proceedings are private, just as those of the Railway Clearing House 
‘ conferences’ are private, and for much the same reason. But as I 
hope to be allowed to show at another time, such societies are neither 
meant to be, nor capable of being, made the headquarters of a band 
of plotters. 

But—it may very well be said by an objector—be that as it may, 
conspiracy or no conspiracy, each and every authority in Church or 
State has over and over again given a verdict against you. You, 
indeed, are quite sure, honestly and in good faith, that you are right ; 
but all other Christians, Protestant or Catholic, have no doubt that 
you are wrong. Some of the tribunals before which you have pleaded, 
or in which judgment has gone by default, may have been biassed ; 
but that can hardly hold good of the many diocesan chancellors, 
Deans of Arches, bishops, and archbishops, who have agreed with the 
State courts in giving sentence against you. The one exception, 
when Archbishop Benson in a doubtful court, against the weight of 
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evidence, gave a judgment of policy as to ‘ lights,’ &c., does little more 
than ‘ prove’ the ‘ contrary’ rule ; for at most he only decided that if 
you did certain things in a kind of sidelong way they would be ‘not 
unlawful.’ Surely when one finds a true Dean of Arches agreeing with 
Lord Penzance, when the Datly News quotes with approval the words 
of Archbishop Temple, when Mr. Kensit is at one with Cardinal 
Vaughan, it is a case where secwrus judicat fairly applies. The 
round world knows best, and any reasonable men in your stead would 
own that they had been mistaken, and would either yield to lawful 
authority or ‘ go out.’ 

Yes, such an attack would be unanswerable, crushing indeed, 
were it not that a complete historical answer to it lies ready to hand. 
Such answer, put shortly, is this: Every change in the manner of 
Divine Service which the Tractarians began, almost every ceremonial 
practice which the ‘ Puseyites’ tried to introduce, has long since 
been accepted, either as the ordinary ‘use’ in the Church (and so 
having no party character), or at least as something which no 
authority can forbid. 

Choral morning and evening prayer (or even the chanting of the 
psalms), turning towards the altar at the Creed, gathering the alms 
in bags—as at Margaret Street Chapel—and, above all, preaching in 
a surplice: these were the things which the bishops and archbishops 
of those days joined in denouncing as unlawful, disloyal, or, even if 
some of them were technically legal, as wholly alien to the spirit of 
‘Our Reformed Church.’ So, too, with legal decisions ; the illegal 
‘stole’ in all colours is worn without let or hindrance, and its use 
encouraged by many bishops, even in cases where there is no lawful 
ground according to Catholic practice or Anglican tradition for its 
being worn at all. The often-condemned crucifix, forbidden by 
diocesan chancellors again and again as well as by the civil courts, 
stands conspicuous above the high altars of great cathedrals, with 
episcopal and archiepiscopal sanction. But it is needless to multiply 
instances ; they crowd on one even as one writes—the unbleached 
wax candles, the crosier and mitre, at the obsequies of the late 
Bishop of London ; the picture of the Madonna and other trappings 
of the chapelle ardente where lay the body of our beloved Queen. 

Truly, ‘the flowing tide is with us,’ but for the most part it moves 
smoothly, so that the progress does not startle; it is only now and 
then, when a rapid is reached or some cross-current roughens the 
water, that public attention is aroused. How far that tide has taken 
us let Lady Wimborne herself show, when she quotes once more that 
oft-quoted ‘ Plan of Campaign’ article : 

A choral service, so far as psalms and canticles are concerned, on some week- 
day evening . . . where there is monthly Communion, let it be fortnightly (sic) ; 
where it is fortnightly, let it be weekly ; where all this is existing, candlesticks with 


unlighted candles (!) may be introduced. Where the black gown is in use in the 
pulpit on Sundays, let it disappear in the week. 
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It is wonderful that, when writing her sober and well-reasoned 
article in the October issue, Lady Wimborne did not see how strongly 
this passage told against her alarmist view. In 1867, ‘the organ of 
the Ritualist party ’—so she styles it, and so perhaps in its ante- 
Littledalean days it may have been—deemed half-choral services (on 
weekdays only), the surplice in the pulpit, with the same limita- 
tion, and unlighted candles things which needed a ‘ plain and frank 
statement to the people’ before they were brought into use. Above 
all, the Church Times looked on a weekly celebration of the Eucharist 
as a counsel of perfection, even a fortnightly one being an innovation. 

To-day it would be hard to find a town church, even of the 
most ‘Evangelical’ kind, where the Lord’s Supper is not administered 
at some hour or another every Lord’s Day ; while as to the other things, 
they have long ago passed out of the region of party feeling, and are 
now only a part of the ‘dignified accompaniments which generally 
attend morning prayer,’ as Dr. Creighton put it in his latest charge. 
One may take it that Lady Wimborne herself sometimes worships 
without scruples of conscience in churches where the service is partly 
choral, where there is a weekly Communion, possibly even where that 
truly ‘dark ceremony’ of lightless candlesticks is in use; as for an 
unsurpliced preacher, she would be puzzled to find one unless she 
sought him in some very ‘advanced’ church where a funeral 
‘ panegyric’ was being delivered. 

It is hard now even to believe, much less to realise, that such 
things raised fierce riots fifty years ago, and were still matters of 
furious controversy in the ‘seventies.’ Yet so it was; more than 
that, the very strongest censures on such practices were pronounced 
by bishops and archbishops. Just as nowadays there are one or 
two prelates who have refused to license assistant curates unless 
they undertook not to hear confessions, or promised to conform to 
the Lambeth ‘Opinions,’’ so then there were bishops who as 
arbitrarily and lawlessly required a pledge not to wear a surplice in 
the pulpit as a condition for licence, or even for ordination. Our 
‘High Church’ friends—I hope I do no wrong to certain professors, 
canons, antiquarians, and others in even speaking of them as 
‘friends ’—are never weary of telling us that in failing to obey our 
bishops we are not only lawless oath-breakers, but, above all, wn- 
Catholic. But, we feel bound to ask, why if it be a wrong to 
‘disobey’ Drs. Creighton, Perowne, or Forrest-Browne, was it right 
to withstand Drs. Blomfield, Baring, or Jackson? If the solemnly 
pronounced opinions of the present two primates ‘must command 
universal obedience,’ why should not the more unhesitating pro- 
nouncements of Archbishops Tait and Thompson require a like 
obedience ? 

' The latter was, if I mistake not, made a requisite for acceptance in a candidate 


for the priesthood—perhaps the worst instance of episcopal tyranny known to this 
generation. 
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Had such submission been yielded, it is certain that, so far as 
man’s agency is concerned, the outward beauty of holiness would 
never have been restored to our churches, nor something of the light 
and warmth of Catholic devotion to our public worship. So far 
as we can judge from Tractarian experience, neither would the 
re-conversion of England to the One Faith have made much 
progress; great men as were the first leaders of the ‘Oxford 
Movement,’ they wrought surprisingly little change in the beliefs 
and religious practice of the laity of their day. Certainly High 
Churchmen would not have taken the lead, nor have won for 
themselves those fruits of other men’s labours into which they 
now enter peacefully and in the light of episcopal favour. Before 
the ‘Puseyite’ revival of ceremonial, even so strong and bold 
a man as Dr. Hook, when vicar of a Coventry church with the 
(then) usual reading-desk out in the nave, declared that ‘we ought 
to get back into the chancels, but that is impossible.’ It may, 
indeed, be said that hitherto the bishops had only tried to enforce 
the bidding of secular courts, and did not speak—as our present 
primates have spoken—on their own responsibility. But this plea 
will not hold good. Dr. Tait (when Bishop of London) said 
expressly, as to one of the most important judgments, that his 
advice and Archbishop Sumner’s was given, and, he believed, ‘ was 
perfectly followed.’ Not only so, but the Lambeth Pastoral of 1875, 
put forth by the primates in the name of the assembled prelates of 
the Anglican rite throughout the world, speaks of these judgments 
as ‘the law of this Church and realm thus clearly interpreted . . . 
(those) judicial decisions which we, the clergy, are bownd by every 
consideration to obey.’ * 

The tolerant and fair-minded Bishop of Carlisle, Harvey Goodwin, 
had actually formed the same opinion as the Judicial Committee as 
to the ‘ advertisements’ in Elizabeth’s reign making void the present 
Ornaments Rubric, before that body put forth its most strange 
judgment—an opinion which now by common consent is owned to 
be an impossible one. Every pronouncement of the civil courts 
(except the first one which for the time legalised vestments) has 
been vouched for by former diocesans, not only as being authoritative 
in itself, but also as declaring the bishop’s own mind. Yet some of 
these decisions have been practically reversed—e.g. those against the 
‘ eastward position ’ and altar-lights; others are openly disregarded, 
and some forbid things (such as the wearing of a stole) which many 
of our present bishops strongly approve. When once again we are 
called on to!submit ourselves with glad minds to some new admonitions, 
we cannot forget what has gone before, nor doubt that such 
submission would leave us as far as ever from a final settlement. 

None of us doubt that disobedience to bishops is in itself a grave 


? Italics are my own. 
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evil, in fact an evil to be avoided at any cost except that of making 
ourselves partakers in the lawlessness of our chief pastors, their 
weak yielding to an unlawful State tyranny, or their contemptuous 
breaches of the common law and custom of the whole Church of 
Christ. In matters where no higher law is broken thereby, such 
obedience is and invariably has been yielded by the ‘ extreme’ clergy, 
even when—as in the case of withholding or withdrawing curates’ 
licences—the bishops’ action has often been most capricious and 
unfair. So too, in liturgical points, the general obedience of the 
clergy as to ‘additional services,’ &c., has been acknowledged by 
almost every diocesan. In February of 1899 the Bishop of. 
Winchester said: ‘ It is with genuine thankfulness I am able to say 
that . . . every formal direction which I have hitherto thought it 
needful to give has been complied with by the clergy concerned.’ 

In this spirit a hearing by the two primates of arguments on 
disputed points of ceremonial and ritual practices, with a pronounce- 
ment from them on such points, was wished for by some of the 
‘advanced’ party, and would have been received with at least 
deep respect by all; provided only that it did not base itself upon 
the decisions of civil courts, nor read a ‘not’ into some of the 
Church’s rubrics. 

That authority is to be found in the Prayer-book for such 
archiepiscopal rulings we none of us believed. In one of the three 
introductory prefaces to the present Book, under the heading ‘ Con- 
cerning the Service of the Church,’ there is a remark of the most 
casual kind that ‘ forasmuch as doubts may arise, to appease all such 
diversity (if any arise) . . . the parties that so doubt shall always 
resort to the bishop of the diocese. And if he be in doubt, then he 
may ’ (‘ may,’ be it noted, not ‘ shall’) ‘ send for the resolution thereof 
to the archbishop.’ The context of the whole preface shows that it is 
only ‘Divine Service’ *—i.e. the choir offices, and not sacramental 
rites—with which it is concerned, and also that slight ambiguities on 
liturgical points, such as the ‘ concurrence’ of feasts, the number of 
collects to be said, and so forth, are to be the matters thus dealt with. 
Even in such things the primate was not given jurisdiction, unless 
one of his suffragans were in doubt, and chose to send the matter to 
him ‘for resolution.’ Surely never before was a claim to so great 
authority based on such slight foundation. Also, in the case of the 
incumbents whose practices came before the two archbishops, no 
‘doubts ’ had ‘ arisen’ in their minds : they did not ‘ so doubt,’ hence 
they did not wish to‘ resort to the bishop of the diocese ’— in fact, 
they only consented to do so under strong pressure from their 
respective ordinaries. 

* In the English Breviaries the words ‘ Servitium Divinum’ (Divine Service) were 


used for what is now usually called * Officium Divinum ;’ they were never applied to 
the Mass. 
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Still, there was an earnest wish among the majority of the 
Catholicising party, lay and clerical, to hear and obey the voice of 
our chief pastors, even when they spoke without official authority. 
Lord Halifax and other laymen urged this course, backed up (as I 
can bear witness) by many ‘extreme’ priests. It is not our fault 
that in answer came that staggering pronouncement which flung us 
back to something little short of anarchy: a pronouncement resting 
wholly on a very doubtful interpretation of five words in a probably 
obsolete Act of Parliament. Our present rubric, written a hundred 
years after Elizabeth’s Act, makes no reference whatever to that statute ; 
yet Dr. Temple bids us believe that the whole sense of the rubric is 
governed by those five words of that Act, even to the extent of 
reversing its obvious meaning in many important points. 

The Lambeth Opinion, in fact, made the following assumptions : 
(1) That the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity was ‘adopted’ by Con- 
vocation in 1662, seemingly as an Urban Council ‘adopts’ the 
Free Library Act; (2) that the words, ‘None other or otherwise,’ 
apply to the form of public worship and its accompanying ceremonies 
—not, as most have thought to be the case, to the alterations in the 
Second Prayer-book of Edward authorised by that Act; (3) that 
ceremonial acts, done without any form of words, would make the 
service ‘other and otherwise’ than was authorised, any rubrical 
directions notwithstanding. 

Now even if we allow, yielding far more than seems to be true, 
that there is an ‘even chance’ of each of these assumptions being right, 
still, by the ‘theory of probabilities,’ the odds are heavily against 
the correctness of the conclusion arrived at. If the supposed mean- 
ing of ‘none other and otherwise’ were to be generally accepted and 
acted upon, the effect on the usual form of public worship would be 
simply appalling—a sermon must be preached at every Communion 
Service, no hymns could be sung except before the beginning or after 
the end of public services, all baptisms must be administered ‘ after 
the last lesson at morning or evening prayer, and so forth; 
uniformity would be uniform indeed. For if the words hold good of 
ceremonial acts, much more must they apply to the saying or sing- 
ing of anything which makes the actual order of service ‘ other’ 
than what is set down in the Prayer-book. Even the man in the 
street had some inkling that this was the case, and hardly expected 
that such ‘universal obedience’ would be given to the pronounce- 
ment as an eminent prelate claimed for it. It was remembered that 
any acceptance of the ‘ Lincoln Judgment,’ uttered by what claimed 
to be a true ‘spiritual court,’* had been repudiated before that 
decision was known. When that judgment proved, on the whole, to 


* In one sense, it probably was so, being—-if it were anything at all—the ‘ Legatine 
Court’ of the archbishop, as Legatus Natus of the Pope. But the right of appeal 
to the Judicial Committee (instead of the Holy See) made all the difference. 
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be favourable to the ‘ Ritualists,’ the repudiation was in no way 
withdrawn, nor have its findings ever been claimed on our side. 
The only church of any note which occurs to one as having obeyed 
Archbishop Benson’s decision is The Holy Redeemer, Clerkenwell— 
one cannot, of course, take account of ‘ extinct voleanoes’ such as All 
Saints, Margaret Street. In the case of the two parish priests who 
had consented, under much pressure from their diocesans, to plead 
at Lambeth, it was felt that they were perhaps bound to abide by 
the letter of the ‘Opinion,’ and to yield a technical obedience to its 
provisions. Such an obedience, hotly denounced at the time as ‘ dis- 
honest,’ ‘ Jesuitical,’ &c., was as once accepted as satisfactory by the 
Bishop of London; in fact, at a later date, Dr. Creighton said, 
‘Well, Mr. Westall, you at St. Cuthbert’s have behaved splendidly.’ 
Slowly but surely the feeling grew that, taken literally, the 
‘Opinion’ was an impossible one. Broad Church ecclesiastics such 
as Professor Sanday, and Radical statesmen like Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell, agreed on this head. The ultimate outcome has been well 
summarised by a writer in the Cornhill for February :-— 

The Church is remarkably vigorous. That admirable liberty which its critics 
call licence, and which has survived a good many attempts to curb it, seems to be 
emerging triumphant from its latest conflict. Episcopal coercion moves . . . with 
a leaden foot in a velvet shoe. . . . The abolition of incense might also spell the 
abolition of income, and the triumph of Puritanism might disestablish the Church. 


Far from being ‘abolished,’ a definite sanction to the use of the 
censer in public worship has been given by many bishops, as a direct 
result of the action of the two archbishops, coupled with the 
readiness of incumbents to obey such diocesans as consented to 
ignore the ‘ Opinion,’ and to give directions on their own authority. 
Some of the ‘uses’ thus produced are strange, but every one knows 
that the eccentricity of usage will in the end disappear ; the thurible 
will remain. 

As to the effect of the second Lambeth pronouncement, that on 
Reservation, it is still too early to speak with certainty. In itself less 
illogical or Erastian than the former one, it deals, of course, with a far 
graver matter and runs counter to English canon law and to 
universal Catholic custom in a far more serious way. It cost us 
immediately one of the best-read, ablest, and most noble-minded of 
our priests—the ex-vicar of All Saints, Plymouth, with some less 
known but earnest clergy whom we can ill spare. Happily, thus far 
there has been no serious attempt to enforce obedience to it; the 
episcopal policy so neatly described in A Londoner’s Log-Book may 
well be followed in this matter. I would not endorse his words as to 
‘abolition of income ;’ no one could think that Dr. Temple cares 
aught for income, or could doubt that Dr. Creighton had high- 
minded, philosophic reasons for his occasional harshness, or for his 
more usual forbearance. But there are signs that our prelates begin 
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to see how dangerous, from the highest as well as the lowest point of 
view, a policy of persecution or coercion might prove to be. 

It would be unwise to define the present situation more sharply ; 
we stand too close to it to see it in exact perspective; one can only 
foretell that as it was in the days—or, rather, after the days—of the 
Purchas Judgment, the Public Worship Act, the Lincoln Judg- 
ment, &c., so it will be again. But it may be well just to glance 
at some of the causes which tended to make the ecclesiastical 
situation what it is now. 

(1) Sir William Harcourt’s onslaughts. He is a born leader of 
lost causes, a universal solvent to the political party which he 
supports. Having buried Local Veto, having shattered the mighty 
Liberal party into fine shards, he is perhaps destined to turn 
England’s heart away from the idols of Protestantism. 

(2) The unsuspected strength of Catholic feeling among the 
laity, as evidenced at a certain debate at the London Church 
Congress, for example. Those who watched the face of the president 
as that discussion proceeded say that it showed first wonder, then 
annoyance, and at last unwilling conviction. 

(3) The unmistakable failure of the ‘ Protestant’ cry at the last 
General Election. 

(4) The strong support given—with few, though conspicuous 
exceptions—by ‘High Churchmen’ to their ‘advanced’ brethren. 
By confounding the two sections under a common name newspaper 
writers tend much to weaken the force of this fact, in itself as 
striking as it would be to see Sir H. Fowler and Lord Rosebery 
hastening to the defence of Mr. Burns and Mr. Keir-Hardie. It is 
too often forgotten that though the president of the E.C.U. may be 
called the lay leader of the Catholicising party, yet the English 
Church Union itself is made up of men of all shades of Churchman- 
ship, with at best a strong minority of definite ‘Catholics.’ So 
tolerant is it of ‘moderation,’ even in its officers, that its council 
decided that the only clergyman who had shown himself eager 
to give Holy Communion to Mr. Kensit should still hold office as its 
assistant secretary. But this cautious and ‘comprehensive’ body 
has definitely ranged itself on the side of the ‘extremists;’ an 
attempted protest against that policy only serving to show in how 
insignificant a minority were the protesters. 

And perhaps one must add: 

(5) A growing indifference among the general public to ecclesi- 
astical, indeed to all religious questions. 

Anyhow, the ‘Crisis’ is no longer exceeding critical: a calm 
seems to have followed the storm. We may be only in the sheltered 
trough of the wave before an upheaving on the next billow; but so 
far the threatened bark rides unsubmerged, with Kensit, Fillingham, 
Harcourt, et soc., left swimming in the vasty deep. 
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Is this all that need be said as to the situation? Unhappily, no. 
There is one other feature of it about which it would be wrong to 
keep silence. There is an unsettledness among the clergy, among 
the younger clerics especially, which is of ill omen; in truth, there 
seems at last to be something of that Romeward tendency so often 
imagined by those outside, but now becoming a reality—for the first 
time in my experience. For this the bishops, and the bishops alone, 
are answerable. When the Pope’s apostolic letter on the ‘ nullity’ 
of Anglican orders produced practically no effect at all on the 
English clergy, almost every one was surprised. How much the 
archiepiscopal reply to the Papal Bull helped to bring about this - 
steadfastness, even their Graces themselves seem hardly to have 
realised. But so it was: the main gist of the ‘answer’ lies in its 
declaration that Anglican priests are indeed ordained to offer that 
holy sacrifice which Rome calls ‘ the Sacrifice of the Mass;’ on this 
head most unmistakable language is used :— 

Further, we truly teach the doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and do not 
believe it to be ‘a nude commemoration of the sacrifice of the Cross’... in 
celebrating the Holy Eucharist, while lifting up our hearts to the Lord, and when 
now consecrating the gifts already offered® that they may become to us the Body 
and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ—to signify the sacrifice which is offered at 
that point of the service in such terms as, &c. 


Such a declaration, promulgated to ‘the whole body of bishops of 
the Catholic Church,’ was perhaps the most definite official statement 
of the oneness of the ‘Church of England’ (i.e. the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York) in orders and doctrine with the whole 
Catholic Church which has been made since the Reformation. No 
one could imagine Archbishops Tait and Thompson putting their 
names to such a document; in principles they were avowedly 
Erastian-Protestants ; therefore any unorthodox utterances on their 
part would have given no shock to the clergy in their provinces. 

But when our two present primates spoke as they have lately 
done in their recent ‘Opinion’ on Reservation; when especially Dr. 
Maclagan declared even the sub-apostolic age to be an untrust- 
worthy time as to Eucharistic doctrine, because even then ‘ many 
superstitious views’ had arisen, it was inevitable that many should 
be scandalised. By frank avowal that a practice owned to be at once 
primitive and cecumenical was forbidden amongst us, and by this 
seeming condemnation even of primitive doctrine, not only Catholic 
but also all hitherto recognised ‘Anglican’ landmarks were swept 
away; and the shock caused was not only to men of ‘ extreme’ 
opinions. If the Articles of Religion, our present Book of Common 
Prayer, with sundry Acts of Parliament read into it (‘ adopted,’ the 


5 The words I have italicised are of course quoted from the Roman Missal: ‘ Ut 
nobis corpus et sanguis fiat dilectissimi Filii tui D.NJ.C.;’ they are not to be found 
in our present Prayer-book. 

Vor. XLIX.—No. 290 3A 
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wise call it), are to be our sole guide and standard in faith and 
morals, what becomes of the ‘ continuity’ with the pre-Reformation 
Church in England which is so loudly claimed and insisted on 
whenever ‘ Church [%.e. Establishment] defence’ is discussed? But if 
that continuity be broken ——? 

(I apologise for a word in the last sentence: the Prayer-book, 
infallible as to doctrine, is not to be our sole guide in ‘ morals,’ since 
it forbids all divorce, in the plainest words that could well be used; 
whereas, our bishops tell us, the ‘Eastern Church’ allows divorce, 
and the re-marriage of ‘ the innocent party;’ English state law 
does the like for innocent or guilty. Therefore, to bring our practice 
into harmony with ... &c. . . . the Prayer-book and Canons on 
this one head are to be set aside.) 

Who can wonder if such things cause great searchings of heart ? 
But some have been driven to ask themselves the question, not 
‘Do our bishops believe in and believe one Holy Catholic Church ?’ 
but rather, ‘Do some of our prelates believe in such a thing as the 
Church as a Divine institution at all?’ Mrs. Craigie, in Robert 
Orange, puts almost these exact words into the mouth of one of her 
characters at the time when Dr. Temple had just been nominated to 
Exeter. The choice of his name is certainly unlucky; no one could 
doubt that he does so believe. But in the same book there is an 
utterance attributed to Lord Beaconsfield, which seems to express 
perfectly the fundamental mistake made by so many of our bishops 
—a mistake which shakes the faith and weakens the allegiance of so 
many devout believers. 


Viewed solely (Disraeli is made to say) as a point of administration, it is 
disastrous to cut religious thought according to the fashionable pattern of the 
hour. This has been the constant weakness of English Churchmen. They try to 
match eternity with the times. 


It is hardly possible to quote these words without thinking of an 
“address ’ and a ‘ charge’ by the late Bishop of London :— 


The question which England had to settle in the sixteenth century was in what 
relation the system of the Church was to stand toward the aspirations of the 


national life. . . . The object was to reinstate the Church in its proper position 
as 6 


As what ? the Kingdom of God upon earth, as the Ark of Salvation, 
as our Holy Mother? Oh no! as ‘the trainer of national life.’ 

Had he been alive now, there is much that one had meant to say 
concerning his delusion that before the Reformation ‘the sense of 
Communion had been almost obliterated among the people by a 
vicious system,’ at a time when practically every one who ‘had 


* «The Church of England is always “It,” not “She,” to most people.’—-Mrs. 
Craigie— Robert Orange. 
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come to years of discretion’ war a communicant; but this, and 
much else, out of respect to his memory is left unsaid. 

But one comment cannot be withheld: How comes it that so 
clear-seeing and truthful an historian as Dr. Creighton remained 
blind to the lesson of the last three centuries? The Reformers 
wished to ‘turn the mass into a Communion,’ to ‘make the Holy 
Communion a service for the people, to which they came prepared to 
receive the gifts of grace,’ &e. So did the Council of Trent, though 
without mutilating the holy service of the Mass. Which plan, in 
the witness of history, has succeeded the better—or rather, which 
one succeeded, and which failed utterly? Under the Tridentine - 
system, to communicate every Sunday—so say French ecclesiastics— 
is not to be reckoned as ‘frequent communion ;’ thousands of pious 
souls communicate twice in the week, some daily. Even in ‘ atheistic’ 
France the proportion of communicants in the average parish is much 
higher than it is in England; still more so the whole number of 
communions made in the course of a year. From the Cranmerian 
method came the ‘Sacrament Sunday,’ once in every three or four 
months only, with its scanty number of pious souls who ‘ stayed’ for 
a service on which the general congregation turned their backs. So 
far from being made ‘a service for the people,’ the rite of the Lord’s 
Supper became just the service at which millions of baptised Church- 
men were never present throughout their life. However good the 
intentions of the Reformers may have been, in practice their system 
failed utterly and woefully. 

Dr. Creighton has said with much truth: ‘Our own time has 
seen a fuller accomplishment of that object. . . . The Holy Com- 
munion is more frequently . . . administered; there is a higher 
sense of its value, a greater recognition of its supreme importance in 
the services of the Church.’ 

Quite so; but when did this change for the better begin? 
With Keble’s sermon on ‘ Eucharistic Adoration.’ Which are the 
churches where some of the faithful come to the Lord’s Table twice 
or thrice each week ? Surely those where the daily Sacrifice has been 
restored ; those also where the name ‘ Holy Communion’ is used in its 
right meaning of the partaking of the Blessed Sacrament, but where 
the service and celebration of the Eucharist is called by its ancient 
name of the Mass. 

Why did not so clear-sighted and unprejudiced a bishop realise 
this? Why, indeed, do our prelates so seldom seem to know the 
truth and inner meaning of what is happening around them? Why 
did they let slip a great opportunity some three years ago, when a 
strong movement towards ‘ filial obedience ’ among the Catholicising 
party culminated in the now forgotten Osnaburgh Conference? 
Why are they blind now to the ‘ anti-ritualistic’ feeling among the 
‘extreme’ clergy, who would gladly see such things as lighting up of 

3a2 
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needless candles only to put them out again, choral perambulations 
before a confirmation, stoles worn as mere ‘ribbons’ by clerics in 
choir, &c., forbidden by episcopal authority, lawfully exercised ? 

To such questions I cannot venture upon an answer, but I will 
end with a rejoinder to the late Bishop of London’s parable of the 
coachman and horses—one of the cleverest of his many brilliant 
utterances: ‘True, my lord,’ Mr. Westall might have replied, 
‘but in a fog the coachman, from his box, sees no further than any 
one else can, while the horses (poor unreasoning beasts) can at least 
feel the solid ground under their feet, and sometimes their instinct 
will lead them safely home.’ 


W. J. Scort. 





AUGUSTIN RODIN 


THE works of art were numerous in the Grand Palais de [Art at the 
Paris Exhibition. A great power of idea and an extraordinary origi- 
nality were necessary to make a striking impression at the first glance ; 
it was, however, done by Rodin’s marble group called ‘The Kiss.’ 
The public stood before it, surprised by something unusual, almost 
extraordinary, and did not know what to think of it. Is it an 
unfinished sketch, lacking skill and sinning by neglect? Is it an 
original, very original, manifestation of art? Is it a failure ora 
masterpiece ? That group is very different from those seen around it ; 
it overthrows all zsthetic theories of art, for it is so moving, so 
stimulating to thought, so unclassical, and so deeply touching man’s 
soul... . That marble lives! All other statues possess, notwith- 
standing a great virtuosity of technique, a certain stiffness; in 
Rodin’s group the flesh is vibrating, shivering with all nerves, it is 
soft and in harmony with all most secret sentiments and manifesta- 
tions of the soul. 

Yes, it is a masterpiece, which would be passed by with a smile 
of trifling by such a connoisseur of art as was Petronius, but before 
which would stand in admiration Paul Verlaine. Itis the synthesis of 
the modern man, of that complicated being with its feverish passion, 
with delicate nerves, with longing after infinity, anxious to learn the 
secret of existence and to look into the depth of one’s soul, to the source 
of sentiments. Among thousands of beautiful, harmonious statues, 
sometimes remarkable by force of expression, which I saw at the Exhibi- 
tion, none of them expressed so powerfully the modern soul, none of 
them possessed such unusual marks of genius, as did ‘ The Kiss.’ 

Only very original, but philosophically inferior, works of the Prince 
Troubezkoy and Bartholomé could be mentioned beside Rodin’s 
work, 

When one looks on Rodin’s former work, one can hardly imagine 
that ‘The Kiss’ was made by the same man, who created, beautiful, 
very quiet in its spiritual strength and harmony, the statue of 
St. John the Baptist and the elaborated bust of a lady, whose eyes look 
mirthfully, whose bosom seems to rise and to move the delicate lace 
of the bodice. The artist who reached such a perfection could rest on 
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his laurels, and create further beautiful works not pattern-like at all 
and generally appreciated in that country of high culture, where he 
would easily find purchasers and his fame would spread just the same. 
But Rodin belongs to the race of continually searching and always 
dissatisfied people; he wished to go forward, seeking the source of 
new art, creating a new epoch for it, to give us that which did not yet 
exist, to push the human spirit in its great effort of catching Infinity 
and in its desire of looking at the Unknown. All his activity, all 
his life was and is strained to find new paths, to advance to the 
confines of human knowledge and means. He wished to make our 
limited senses broader, to make us see further, that we might look 
into a dizzying depth, there, where are born and where die the 
sentiments and passions, to catch the life in its continual movement ; 
he wished to chisel in marble that which is rendered by modern 
music, viz. the cry of the soul coming out from its prison. 

If one could imagine a cataclysm which would destroy all works 
of our civilisation, of our culture and art, if then, by some singular 
accident, would be spared only the Exposition Rodin, then the future 
generation would have in it the whole psychology of the man of 
our times—not such as he wishes to appear himself and to the 
world, but such as he is in his true, spiritual essence. 

There are but very few people who do not retreat before the 
consequences of their own thoughts, and who would like to reach 
their sources ; some instinctive fear stops us on the border of that 
depth ; we prefer to glide on the surface of life, to keep the high- 
way posts, to catch the willows growing on the shores, although 
they are frail and breakable, rather than to swim with foaming waves, 
which frighten us by their noise and whirlpools; there are but few 
courageous and daring people, but the public is never thankful to 
the guides, conducting them on the large river of knowledge, in 
which they fear to be drowned. Only when some truth becomes 
known by Promethean efforts, the crowd becomes slowly accustomed 
to it, and recollects the man who conquered it at the cost of his 
own life. The axiom of the ancients, ‘Know thyself,’ remained 
always a dead letter, engraved on granite, and nobody wishes to see 
before him a mirror reflecting his most secret depth. By this 
aversion one can explain the fact that Rodin’s work seems to 4 
certain portion of the public licentious. Why? It is not for the 
reason that his figures are nude, for always the most conservative 
esthetics considered the nudity to be a necessary element of 
sculpture. On the other hand, what is there more shocking in 
‘The Kiss’ than in sensual groups of nymphs and satyrs, Venus and 

Mars, &c., ornamenting gardens and porticoes of palaces ? 

And then, Rodin does not reproduce at all the vulgar sensuality, 
but the rushing, foaming passion, with its fatal strength, with its 
delight and pain, with its warm desire for infinity, with its tragical 
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instability, with its presentiments of disenchantment, with its flights 
towards superhuman heights, and with its rolling down into a bottom- 
less chasm. 

In Rodin’s special exhibition there were at least thirty groups in 
which the artist tried to express the problem of passion ; ‘she’ and 
‘he’ striving to melt by the miracle of love into one. But he suc- 
ceeded only in ‘The Kiss,’ exhibited in the Grand Palais; there, 
the two are one; one does not know whether only for a moment or 
for ever, but the miracle was performed by the power of the artist’s 
genius. In his other works one can at once notice the fruitless 
efforts : separation, dissonance, future full of bottomless suffering. 

I take only two groups. ‘Carried by the Waves’ represents a 
nymph swimming on the billows, with a youth, who puts his arms 
round her neck and is dragged by her into a bottomless abyss. It 
is difficult to see the faces of both of them, so much they are bent; 
the whole tragedy of the situation is expressed in mad movements, 
by which they rush to peril with frightful swiftness. The other 
group is called ‘ The Kiss of the Wave,’ and it symbolises the spiritual 
dissonance between the great soul of the man and the light, 
unconscious soul of the woman. Orn a rock kneels on one knee a 
young woman ; a butterfly rests on her shoulder. At her feet kneels 
a man leaning his head on her bosom. One cannot forget the 
expression of his face, on which is depicted the fulness of infinite 
love, giving itself without any restriction, the tenderness, the 
softness, and in the meantime the fire of passion; on his brows 
one can read sublime thoughts, Titanic flights, great desire to fight 
with the world for ideas, but in the meantime one can notice on his 
mouth the traces of weariness, of the pain of life and desire for help, 
for support, from that woman’s heart. The face of that man alone is 
apoem! ‘She,’ frightened by the grandeur that lies at her feet, 
perchance would like to love him with the same strength, but she 
does not dare to promise; she feels her incapability, she pities the 
kneeling man, her heart is not bad, but her soul is weak, childish, 
small—animula blandula ; embarrassed, she puts one hand on the 
shoulders of her beloved; with the second she holds the toes of her 
bent foot, and she is charmingly thoughtful about her own 
inconstancy. 

Both those works are not sketches but finished groups, deep in 
thought, marvellous in beautiful forms ; especially the latter is one 
of those masterpieces about which one can think for hours. 

That psychology of ‘two’ will be synthesised by Rodin in a 
great work, on which the artist has worked for ten years but has not 
yet finished ; it is called ‘ The Gate of Hell.’ It represents (one could 
see it in plaster) a gigantic door and on it bodies of men, women, 
and devils, all in the most various positions, representing strength, 
suffering, horror, and despair. 
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Besides the groups expressing plastically the tragedy of ‘two,’ 
there is a great number of studies of the bodies of men as well as of 
women, in the most difficult positions; bold, often brutal things, all 
made with the purpose of representing the greatest possible perfec- 
tion of movement in sculpture. 

I omit a great many portraits, superb by their expression and 
characteristics, and I pass to the group called ‘ Les Bourgeois de 
Calais.’ It represents the burghers of that town handing the keys to 
the enemy after having exhausted all means of defence. The men, clad 
in long clothes, full of despair, hardly able to walk because of crush- 
ing grief, advance slowly; every face expresses complicated, painful 
sentiments of humiliation, of secret hatred and desire for vengeance. 

That gigantic group is characterised by life, movement, expression, 
is, one can say, the last word of that most modern art which tries to 
bring out not so much the beauty and harmony of the body as 
the expression of the spirit, effort of sentiments, and the pulse of 
life. 

And now let us look at the statue of Balzac, that extraordinary 
work, which two years ago aroused so many contradictory judgments, 
such a storm of discussions, and now has conquered the unfavourable 
public opinion and dominated that hall at the Exhibition, and the 
people looking at it with respect. Already at the entrance Balzac 
looked on you with his eagle-like deep eyes. The whole statue, 
when looked at from near, seems to be a block of marble leaning on 
one side ; from a distance that block represents a short man, with 
broad shoulders, wrapped in a floating dress, something between a 
morning gown and a monk’s habit, walking towards the spectator. 
The aim of the artist was to represent the impression of movement, 
and he succeeded entirely. The powerful head, set on a thick 
nude neck, comes out from the habit; the large square brow is that 
of genius; the eyes look straight, the lips are open in a smile. It 
seems that the great psychologist was interrupted in his work by 
a visit of a friend, and came to meet him in his ordinary white 
monkish habit which he usually wore while writing. 

When one embraces Rodin’s work with one glance, one notices 
that Balzac dominates everything, as a symbol of genius, of strength, 
and power; behind him Victor Hugo raises his inspired eyes, and 
‘ The Burghers of Calais’ bend their humiliated heads. All round one 
sees several hundred statues, busts, sketches, the gigantic result of 
the efforts of one man; and every one of those works, even the 
smallest one, tells us about the fight of spirit with matter, about 
the triumph of the artist’s fancy and will over technical difficulties, 
about the triumph of a genius, and about the beginning of a new 
era in sculpture. And the man who produced work in such quantity 
and of such a quality writes to me: ‘Such a sympathetic letter as 
yours is one of the rewards which sustain the efforts—for I am very 
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timorous—in my life, difficult for many sides, brightening now, but 
hampered just the same.’ In presence of such a cry, what shall we 
do? Admire the sincerity, earnestness, and modesty of a great 
man, or be surprised at the indifference of the crowd of rich Philis- 
tines, spending lavishly money on everything except on that which 
is the greatest and most beautiful man can produce ? 

Rodin is about fifty years old, consequently he is at an age in 
which but a very few, even great artists, do not begin to repeat 
themselves. But for Rodin the general law of fulness and of 
decline of talent does not exist; eternal youth of spirit keeps 
him in the ranks of the most daring innovators, and his art is the 
art of the future, for it descended to the very depth of the modern 
man’s soul and brought out its secrets. It is the art, not of muscles, 
but of nerves; not the art of rest, but of movement; not the art of 
harmony, but of continual changes. Consequently its form corre- 
sponds with its spirit: it is different from the former art; it is 
apparently rough and unfinished, it speaks by unrestful lines ; it is 
based on impression, on illusion, which serves to produce impressions 
unknown till now in plastic art, of truth and life. This art is not 
the absolute property of one great man; it rises everywhere, not 
only in France. In the Great Palace of Art, in the hall of inter- 
national sculpture, there were many works vibrating with nerves 
and blood, reproducing the movements of the soul, taken from life. 
They stood side by side with other works, created according to 
former traditions, which constituted an interesting contrast with the 
works of very modern aspirations of art, which satisfies less the 
sentiment of beautiful forms, but stimulates the thought; and 
although the works vary in their degree of talent and artistic value, 
collectively they are the expression of people with refined minds, 
disturbed spiritually, analysing themselves with painful insatiable 
curiosity, trying to penetrate beyond the hitherto known limits of 
knowledge, to enter into secret lands beyond the reach of the senses. 

‘There were times in the history of humanity,’ said Maeter- 
linck, ‘in which the beautiful ruled incontestably and almightily, 
but notwithstanding that, the soul retreated to those inaccessible 
depths, hid before our eyes (viz. Renaissance); there were other 
times, in which the soul spoke aloud through severe and childish 
forms (viz. twelfth and thirteenth centuries); the present time is 
the returning wave of manifestation of the soul.’ 


S. C. DE Soissons. 
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THE KINGS TEST DECLARATION 


THE administration of the old Parliamentary Test Declaration, by 
way of oath, to our new Monarch, on the occasion of the opening by 
him of his first Parliament on the 14th of February last, caused a 
pang of sorrow to the Catholic peers present, followed by a re- 
spectful but earnest letter from them addressed to the Lord 


Chancellor. They desired to impress on him, so the letter ran, that 
the 


expressions used in the Declaration made it difficult and painful for Catholic peers 
to attend to-day in the House of Lords in order to discharge their official or public 
duties, and that those expressions cannot but cause the deepest pain to millions of 
subjects of His Majesty in all parts of the Empire. 


It is not to be expected that so unusual a step would have been 
taken without serious consideration or without good grounds. Let 
us peruse the Declaration in question. It runs as follows: 


I, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and 
declare that I do believe that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there is not 
any Transubstantiation of the Elements of Bread and Wine into the Body and 
Blood of Christ at or after the consecration thereof by any person whatsoever : 
And that the Invocation or Adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other Saint, and 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, as they are now used in the Church of Rome, are super- 
stitious and idolatrous.! And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify, 
and declare that I do make this Declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain 





' The accusation of superstition and idolatry against believers in transubstantia- 
tion, invocation (not adoration, which is a pure invention) of Virgin and Saints, and 
the Mass, doctrines believed in by millions of persons all over the habitable globe, 
might have obtained a hearing among the credulous and fanatics in the reign of 
Charles the Second or William of Orange, but must be scouted as ridiculous in 
the present age. Dr. Johnson, a staunch old Protestant, had more common sense 
than the framers of this Declaration. He quite understood the Catholic doctrines. 
In his dialogues the following occurs: Boswell: ‘The idolatry of the Mass.’ 
Johnson : ‘Sir, there is no idolatry in the Mass. They believe God to be there, and 
they adore him.’ Boswell : ‘The worship of the Saints.’ Johnson : ‘ Sir, they do not 
worship Saints; they invoke them; they only ask their prayers.’ (Life of Johnson 
by Boswell, vol. i. p. 561.) Of course abuses can arise everywhere. 
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and ordinary sense of the words read unto me, as they are commonly understood 
by English Protestants, without any evasion, equivocation, or mental reserva- 
tion whatsoever, and without any Dispensation already granted me for this purpose 
by the Pope, or any other authority or person whatsoever, or without any hope of 
any such Dispensation from any person or authority whatsoever, or without 
thinking that I am or can be acquitted before God or man, or absolved of this 
Declaration or any part thereof, although the Pope, or any other person or persons, 
or power whatsoever, should dispense with or annul the same, or declare that it 
was null or void from the beginning. 


The history of this curious Declaration is worth attention. It 
was enacted as part of the famous Parliamentary Test Act of 1677 
(30 Car. II. Stat. 2), and was only intended for members of 
Parliament, not for a monarch. Although many portions of that 
Statute were from time to time during the last century repealed, 
yet the remains of it were not abrogated until 1866, by 29 Vict. 
c. 19, an Act to amend the law relating to Parliamentary oaths, 
which repeals of it ‘so much as is unrepealed.’ The Declaration 
itself, however, was kept alive in the following way. The Bill of 
Rights, passed in 1689, in its tenth section extended it to the 
monarch, and requires 


that every King and Queen of this realm, who at any time hereafter shall come to 
and succeed in the Imperial Crown of this kingdom, shall, on the first day of the 
meeting of the first Parliament next after his or her coming to the crown, sitting 
in his or her throne in the House of Peers, in the presence of the Lords and 
Commons therein assembled, or at his or her Coronation, before such person or 
persons who shall administer the Coronation Oath * to him or her, at the time of 
his or her taking the said oath (which shall first happen), make, subscribe, and 
audibly repeat the Declaration mentioned in the Statute [of 30 Car. II. Stat. 2]. 


Thus it will be seen that the Parliament of William and Mary 
did not compile the objectionable Declaration, but only adopted one 
invented in the reign of Charles the Second. The Declaration 
being ordered by the Bill of Rights to be taken, it has been con- 
tinued to these days, although the Statute of Charles the Second 
which enacted it has been entirely abrogated since 1866. 

The bitterness of the Declaration is extraordinary. It does not 
content itself with asserting what doctrine the person who is sworn 
believes in himself; for with such limit there could be no cause of 
offence. But the Declaration carries war into the opposite camp by 
gratuitously insisting (1) that so and so is the doctrine believed in 
by the other side, and (2) that such doctrine, so laid down by the 
accuser, is ‘superstitious and idolatrous,’ the other side being con- 
demned without a hearing, and stigmatised as ‘superstitious and 
idolatrous’ on an ex parte statement. 


* From this it will be seen that the Declaration will not be required to be taken 
again at the coronation. The Coronation Oath is prescribed by 1 Will. and Mary, 
sess. i. c. 6, and is merely assertive, not accusative. 
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To understand the origin of this Declaration it is necessary to 
call to mind the acrimonious differences in politics and religion 
which pervaded the seventeenth century, now happily passed away. 
We must also remember the changes of government which followed 
each other rapidly during that time. The country was upset, 
alarmed, agitated; nor could a dispassionate view of matters be 
taken by any party which then held sway in Parliament. 

A few years before this the country was governed by the 
Puritans. Next, General Monk entered into London (the ‘3rd of 
February, 1660), and commanded the existing Parliament in the 
name of the whole Commonwealth to issue writs within a week for 
the assembling of a new Parliament. Then, having secured the 
naval and military forces in his own hands, he sent Sir John 
Grenville to Brussels to advise King Charles the Second as to his 
(the King’s) conduct, and to assure him of his services. Meanwhile 
the elections for the new Parliament secured everywhere returns in 
favour of the Royal party; the Presbyterians and Royalists were 
united, and called for the King’s restoration. When the Convention 
Parliament met, Sir John Grenville was called in, bearing with him 
a letter from the King to the Commons. The letter was written 
from Breda, and offered a general amnesty (without any exceptions 
but such as might thereafter be made by Parliament), liberty of 
conscience, arbitration of all grants, purchases, and alienations, 
payment of the arrears of the soldiers’ pay, and future pay at the 
same rate as they had been receiving. Such was the Declaration 
from Breda. Then followed, as is well known, the Proclaiming of the 
King in Palace Yard, at Whitehall, and at Temple Bar, ending with 
the entry of the King into London on the 29th of May of the same 
year. By a legal fiction the first year of Charles the Second’s reign 
is called the twelfth, because he was King de jwre on the death of 
King Charles the First (the 30th of January, 1649). His (Charles 
the Second’s) reign has been termed an ‘era of good laws and bad 
government,’ but it might more truly be described as a continuous 
bad government, with occasional good laws, mingled with some 
violent, or at least questionable in their character. The ‘ Cavalier’ 
or ‘ Pensionary’ Parliament, otherwise called the ‘ Long Parliament 
of the Restoration,’ which lasted from the 8th of May, 1661, to the 
24th of January, 1679, ‘was,’ says Macaulay, ‘more zealous for 
royalty than the King, more zealous for episcopacy than the 
bishops,’ and their strong attachment to the Established Church 
and their hatred of Nonconformists continued unabated to the 
last. 

On the accession of King Charles the Second the melancholy 
austerity of the Puritans fell into discredit ; while the Royalists, who 
had ever affected a contrary disposition, augmented their gay and 
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fashionable manners. Doctrine fought with doctrine; prelacy was 
restored ; all the ejected clergy were reinstated in their livings, and 
the liturgy of the Established Church was again admitted. The 
King had suffered indignities from the Scotch Presbyterians ; he 
bore them no goodwill. In England, Prelacy and Presbytery 
struggled for the superiority; the ‘Long Parliament’ became an 
effective support to the former. Only fifty-six Presbyterians had 
obtained seats in the House of Commons, and they were powerless 
to oppose the measures of the majority. Bitterness was displayed 
against the ‘Solemn League and Covenant,’ which had been adopted 
by the English Parliament in 1643, at the desire of the Scots ; it was 
ordered to be burnt by the common hangman. The Act of Uniformity, 
which required, inter alia, abjuration of the ‘Solemn League and 
Covenant,’ was passed in 1662, following the Corporation Act of the 
year before, which had struck a blow at the Presbytery by enacting 
that magistrates and members of corporations could not be chosen 
unless they had taken ‘the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England’ within one year before their 
election. ‘These provisions,’ says Hallam (Const. Hist.ii. 328), ‘strack 
at the heart of the Presbyterian party, whose strength lay in the 
little oligarchies of the corporate towns, which directly or indirectly 
returned to Parliament a very large proportion of its members.’ 
They affected other Dissenters, and also the Catholics, establishing 
an inequality of civil rights in favour of Established Churchmen 
which, so far as regards the religious test, continued until the reign 
of George the Fourth (1828), when it was abolished by 9 Geo. 
IV. c. 17. 

The King, as is well known, had married a Portuguese princess, 
Catherine of Braganza, in 1662, in a private room at Portsmouth, 
according to the rites of her (the Catholic) Church, and this, notwith- 
standing the disgraceful manner in which he behaved to her, may 
doubtless have favoured the false idea that he had himself secretly 
joined that religion. Be this as it may, the King’s brother, the 
Duke of York, was a Catholic. It is therefore not surprising that 
the King issued the ‘ Declaration of Indulgence,’ dispensing* with 
the laws enacted against all Nonconformists or recusants, granting 
to Dissenters the public exercise of their religion, and to Catholics 
(O generous gift !) the exercise of it in private houses. 

This unobjectionable, but to our modern eyes unconstitutional, 
measure, sapping the very authority of the Legislative Assembly and 


* The dispensing power of the Crown was nothing new. Henry the Third was 
probably the first to make use of the non obstante clause, and his successors throughout 
the Plantagenet period frequently exercised both the dispensing and suspending 
power, The practice was derived from the Papacy, who issued Bulls ‘non obstante 
any law to the contrary.’ 
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following on the secret Treaty of Dover (1670), by which the King, 
the Duke of York, and Louis the Fourteenth of France are said to 
have entered into an offensive alliance against the Established 
Church and civil liberties of England, provoked the spirit of Parlia- 
ment, who shortly afterwards (1672) passed the famous Test Act 
(25 Car. II. c. 2), ‘for preventing dangers which may happen from 
Popish recusants, and quieting the minds of His Majesty’s good 
subjects,’ requiring all persons bearing any office, civil or military, or 
having any place of trust under the King, to take the oaths of 
allegiance and royal supremacy, to receive ‘the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper according to the usage of the Church of England,’ 
and to make and subscribe the following Declaration : 

I, A. B., do declare that I do believe that there is not any transubstantiation 


in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, or in the elements of Bread and Wine, at 
or after the Consecration thereof by any person whatsoever.* 


The effect of this Act was to compel Lord Clifford to resign the 
office of Treasurer, and the Duke of York that of Lord High 
Admiral. 

Six years later the Popish plot, imagined by Titus Oates and his 
accomplices, terrified the nation. Although Oates was a man of 
infamous character, as well as very versatile in his belief, being 
originally an Anabaptist, then a clergyman of the Established 
Church, next a Catholic, and subsequently expelled from the English 
College at St. Omer, and although, when examined before the 
Council, he betrayed his impostures in the grossest manner, making 
contradiction after contradiction, yet the public, still disturbed by 
the recollection of the tragic death of Charles the First, unhinged 
by the rapid changes of Monarchy to Commonwealth, and again to 
Restoration, and suspicious of the honesty of the King’s relations 
with France, easily swallowed the bait; the accusation of Oates was 
believed, and a miost violent animosity was on all sides excited 
against the Catholics. The more diabolical any contrivance appeared, 
the more probable it seemed to the excited populace. The murder 
of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey completed the delusion. 

When Parliament met, the Earl of Danby, formerly Thomas 
Osborne, who hated the Catholics, brought forward the question of 
further defence against so-called Popish plots. His furious cry was 
echoed from one House to another. Parliament gave its sanction to 
a further Test Bill far more comprehensive than that of 1672. By 
this a Parliamentary test was imposed which for the first time 
excluded Catholic peers® from Parliament, members of the House of 

* This oath does not fall within the strictures of the Parliamentary Test Oath, as 
it contents itself with asserting what doctrine the person who is sworn believes in 


himself. It does not offer to inform others what their doctrines are. 
5 The peers excluded were—Dukes: Norfolk. Zarls: Shrewsbury, Berkshire, 
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Commons having practically been excluded by the Act of Queen 
Elizabeth (5 Eliz. c. 1).® 

This Parliamentary Test Act, known as 30 Car. II. Stat. 2, was 
passed in 1677; it was especially aimed at the Duke of York. It is 
entitled ‘An Act for the more effectual preserving of the King’s 
Person and Government, by disabling Papists from sitting in either 
House of Parliament,’ and enacts that— 


Forasmuch as divers good laws have been made for preventing the increase 
and danger of Popery in this Kingdom, which have not had the desired effects, by 
reason of the free access which Popish recusants have had to His Majesty’s Court, 
and by reason of the liberty which of late some of the recusants have had and 
taken to sit and vote in Parliament : 

Wherefore, and for the safety of His Majesty’s Royal Person and Government, 
be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and of the Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that from and after the 
first day of December which shall be in the year of our Lord God One thousand 
six hundred seventy and eight, no person that now is, or hereafter shall be, a Peer 
of the Realm, or Member of the House of Peers, shall vote, or make his proxy in 
the House of Peers, or sit there during any debate in the said House of Peers; 
nor any person that now is, or hereafter shall be, a Member of the House of 
Commons, shall vote in the House of Commons, or sit there during any debate in 
the said House of Commons after their Speaker is chosen ; until such Peer or Member 
shall from time to time respectively, and in manner following, first take the 
several oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, and make, subscribe, and audibly repeat 
this Declaration following. 


Here follows the Declaration set out at p. 698. The Act then pro- 
vides that any member of Parliament who shall not take the above- 
mentioned oaths is thereby forbidden to come into the presence of 
the King and Queen, and that the servants of the King and Queen 
shall take the same oaths, subject to a proviso in favour of nine 
Portuguese men-servants in attendance on the Queen and a like 
number of women-servants similarly employed. The attack on the 
Duke of York, however, failed, for he was unexpectedly excepted 
from the mischief of the Act, although only by a majority of two 
votes. 

Encouraged by the fury and terror excited in the populace 
through his fraud, and by the easy manner in which Parliament 
had been deceived, Oates next ventured to accuse the Queen her- 
self. This was indeed going too far; and although the Commons 


were again snared, the Lords chivalrously refused to listen to the 
foul calumny. 


Portland, Cardigan, and Powis. Viscounts : Montagu and Stafford. Lords : Mowbray, 
Audley, Stourton, Petre, Arundell, Hunsdon, Bellasyse, Langdale, Teynham, Carring- 
ton, Widdrington, Gerard of Bromley, and Clifford. Three recreants took the oath ; 
I shall not mention their names. 

* These disabilities were not removed until the close of the reign of George the 
Fourth by the Catholic Relief Bill (10 Geo. IV. c. 7), 1829. 
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Another attack, however, was directed against the Duke of York 
in 1679, a Bill called the Exclusion Bill being introduced to 
exclude him from the throne on the sole ground of his being a 
Catholic. Intense public agitation was caused by the Bill, and it is 
interesting to note that the names Whig and Tory were then first 
applied to the two political parties. The King having dissolved 
Parliament on the 27th of May in order to quash the Bill, rival 
parties were formed, called ‘ Petitioners’ and ‘ Abhorrers,’ supporting 
and abhorring respectively the action of the King ; these afterwards 
became Whigs and Tories. Judgment at length overtook the 
infamous Titus Oates. In Hilary Term, 1685, he was found guilty 
on two indictments for perjury. The court in passing sentence 
lamented that he could not be made to suffer death in return for 
the innocent blood which he had caused to be shed by his per- 
juries. 

In the same year the King died, and the Duke of York succeeded 
under the title of James the Second. He went openly to Mass with 
all the insignia of dignity; nevertheless all the chief offices of the 
Crown continued in the hands of members of the Established 
Church. Moreover, both he and his Queen were crowned in 
Westminster Abbey by the Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury,’ 
the Holy Communion and a few minor ceremonies being omitted. 
There was, however, no request made to King James the Second 
to make the Declaration which King Edward the Seventh has 
lately made, because it will be observed the Statute of 1677 
(30 Car. II. Stat. 2) then only applied to members of the 
two Houses of Parliament and to the royal servants, but not to the 
monarch, 

It is unnecessary to dilate on the miserable reign and on the 
mingled violence and craft of James the Second. It is really a pity 
that the Act of Exclusion did not pass. His conduct more and 
more inflamed the popular feeling against the Catholics. He 
prepared the nation for the advent of William Prince of Orange, 
who, with his Queen, took possession of the vacant throne by virtue 
of the Resolution of both Houses of Parliament of the 13th of 
February, 1689, embodied in the Bill of Rights, after having 
exercised a provisional government over the kingdom during the 
previous year (1688). 

The preamble of the Bill of Rights narrates clearly and fully 
the violation of the known laws of the realm which the late King 


7 This may appear strange. There, however, is a precedent furnished by 
Sigismund the Third, King of Poland, who on his accession to the throne of Sweden 
was, after consultation with Catholic theologians, crowned by the Archbishop of 
Upsala, a Lutheran prelate. The distinction seems to be that the coronation was 
considered as a civil ceremony. 
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had committed, and it establishes guarantees against similar wrongs. 
This Statute (1 Will. & Mary, sess. 2, c. 2) has for its full title, ‘ An 
Act for Declaring the Rights and Liberties of the Subject, and 
Settling the Succession of the Crown.’ This Act, after reciting that 
‘it hath been found by experience that it is inconsistent with the 
safety and welfare of the Protestant kingdom to be governed by a 
Popish prince, or by any King or Queen marrying a Papist,’ enacts 
that 


all and every person and persons that is, are, or shall be reconciled to, or shall hold 
communion with, the See or Church of Rome, or shall profess the Popish religion, 
or shall marry a Papist, shall be excluded, and be for ever incapable to inherit, 
possess, or enjoy the Crown and Government of this Realm and Ireland, and the 
dominions thereunto belonging, or any part of the same, or to have, use, or to 
exercise any regal power, authority, or jurisdiction within the same; and in all 
and every such case or cases the people of these realms shall be, and are hereby, 
absolved of their allegiance, and the said Crown and Government shall from time 
to time descend to, and be enjoyed by, such person or persons, being Protestants, 
as should have inherited and enjoyed the same in case the said person or persons 
so reconciled, holding communion, or professing or marrying as aforesaid, were 
naturally dead. 


And by Sec. 11: 


All which . . . shall stand, remain, and be the law of this realm for ever. 


Such is the history of the Declaration which was tendered to His 
Majesty on the occasion of the opening of his first Parliament, and which 
he took according tolaw. Nor had heany option. For, as Portia says: 


The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 


It will have been observed, in the foregoing pages, that the 
Puritans and the Presbytery had.in their time to suffer persecution 
as well as the Catholic party. It was an age of persecution. Those 
days of bigotry are passed. But the aspersions contained in the 
Declaration remain, and it would be desirable if the Declaration 
could be omitted, or at least amended. The aspersions are untrue and 
impolitic. Untrue, as the subjoined extracts* testify. Impolitic, 


* Extract from the Catechism of the Rev. Henry Gibson (Catholic Priest), 3rd 
edition: ‘The bread and wine are called the matter of the Sacrament, the words of 
consecration its form, and they both together make up the outward sign. As soon 
as the words of consecration are pronounced, the substance of the bread and wine is 
no longer present, for it has been changed by the power of God into the Body and 
Blood of His Divine Son. But the appearances of the bread and wine still remain 
as a sensible sign of the precious treasure of our Lord’s Body and Blood, which are 
there contained, though hidden from our bodily eyes.’ Again he says: ‘To God 
alone we pay Divine worship, but to the Saintsand Angels we show a lesser reverence 
for the sake of God, whose friends and servants they are. Thus we adore God, but 
we do not adore them ; we ask God to pardon our sins, but we do not ask pardon from 
the Saints and Angels; we beg blessings and grace from God, but we only ask the 
Saints and Angels to use their power and favour with God to obtain for us from Him 
what we stand in need of.’ 


Vor. XLIX—No. 290 3 2B 
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because, the popular terror which inspired them having been spent 
two hundred years ago, they only serve now to cause pain to 
millions of His Majesty’s faithful and loyal servants throughout the 
globe. 

Without wishing to trench on purely theological grounds, it may 
not be irrelevant to add that the doctrines of Transubstantiation, 
the Invocation of the Saints, and the Mass, although qualified in 
the Declaration by the words ‘as they are now used in the Church 
of Rome’ (whatever may be the value of that sentence), are not only 
believed by the Catholic, but also by the Greek Church, and by the 
Russo-Greek Church,’ including the King of Greece and the Czar of 
Russia. The doctrines are believed in by all the Oriental Churches, 
whether in communion, or out of communion, with Rome. The 
doctrines are older than the history of this country. They are 
to be found in the Liturgy of St. James—that is, the Liturgy of 
the Church of Jerusalem, venerable for its antiquity, and spread 
all over Syria. They are to be found in the Liturgy of St. Mark, 
the ancient rite of the Church of Alexandria, employed among the 
orthodox Christians of Egypt. The same may be said of the Liturgy 
of St. Chrysostom, the liturgy or euchology followed by all the 
Greek Christians and by the Russian Church, as well as by the 
Georgians, the Mingrelians, and the Bulgarians. The same may be 
said of the Syriac Liturgy of St. Basil, as well as of the Coptic Liturgy 
of St. Basil, used by the Eutychians, and the same of the Alexandrian 
Liturgy of St. Basil. 

According to the Declaration, all these liturgies, and those 
adhering to them, are ‘superstitious and idolatrous,’ including St. 
Chrysostom, St. James, and St. Basil. 

But enough of satire. Granted the Protestant succession to the 
Throne of this country, granted all its natural and necessary 
concomitants, as fully set out by the Bill of Rights and in every 


* Extract from the Catechism of the Orthodox Eastern Church, examined and 
approved by the Holy Synod of Russia: ‘ Y. What is the most solemn and the most 
remarkable act of this office? 2. It is when the celebrant pronounces the words 
which Jesus Christ pronounced Himself when he instituted the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist: “Take and eat, this is my body; drink ye all, for this is my blood, the 
blood of the new Covenant” (Matt. xxvi. 26-28); then the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost which follows, and the blessing of the species, that is to say, of the bread and 
wine. @. Why is this moment the most important of the Mass? R. Because it is at 
this moment precisely that occurs the change, or Transubstantiation, of the conse- 
crated bread and wine, become tine real Body and Blood of Christ.’ Again it says: 
‘ The faithful belonging to the Church Militant on earth address their prayers to 
God, invoking the intercession of the Saints, members of the Church Celestial. In 
the same way those who have arrived to the degree the nearest to the throne of the 
Divinity intercede for us by their prayers, and purify, fortify, and offer to God the 
prayers of the faithful living on earth. . . . The Orthodox Church addresses itself 
to Jesus Christ, our true God, by the prayers of his most Holy Mother and of all the 
Saints.’ 
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other possible way, is it not time that the odious Declaration, like 
some musty coat-armour preserved in a museum as a relic of 
antiquity, should now be cleared off the Statute-book, and a new 
Declaration, more dignified and more befitting the knowledge 
and progress of the twentieth century, should be substituted in its 


stead ? 
GEO. SHERSTON BAKER. 
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LORD CURZON IN INDIA 


Wirs their eyes fixed anxiously for a year and more on a long and 
eventful conflict in South Africa, it was perhaps not to be wondered at 
if Englishmen at home have paid even less heed than they are wont 
to what was going on in India. This is no doubt the explanation 
why so little has been heard of the work Lord Curzon is accomplish- 
ing there ; avid it may also account for the circumstance that when, 
on one or two occasions, his policy has been misrepresented, or his 
actions misunderstood, the necessary refutation has not been readily 
forthcoming. But, ignored though they may have been, Indian 
affairs were seldom more interesting than at the present juncture. 
There is, indeed, no crisis ; no appeal is made to our attention by wars 
and tumults and the brave music of the distant drum. The reign 
of Queen Victoria witnessed, indeed, a succession of hard-fought 
campaigns in India and the countries adjacent, but at its close 
the land was hushed in peace. The significance of the situation 
to-day is to be sought for rather in the record of administrative 
work, in the measure of success which has attended the efforts of a 
young and energetic Viceroy to infuse his own vigour into every 
branch of the Government, and more especially in the details, just 
made public in a Blue Book, of a momentous and far-reaching 
scheme for reorganising the political control and defence of the 
North-West frontier. 

It used to be said of Indian Viceroys, and not without justice, 
that they spend the first two years of their reign in computing the 
dimensions of the Indian problem, the third in considering where 
best to attack it, and the remainder of their term in deciding with 
more or less depression to leave it alone. Perhaps in most cases 
this may be a prudent, though it would scarcely be called a coura- 
geous resolution. No such hesitancy marked the advent of Lord 
Curzon. From the date of his first arrival in the City of Palaces on 
the Hugli, and of his replies to the various welcomes, not unmixed 
with flattering hopes and vain requests, that are showered upon a 
new ruler, he showed that he was no griffin in the land, but that he 
had already sown the seed of wisdom by studying its questions, 
and had a policy and a programme in his pocket. The buoyant 
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confidence of a ruler who was ready to walk by himself the first 
hour afforded a not displeasing contrast to the timid truisms and 
the guarded amenities with which most Indian Viceroys are apt to 
inaugurate, and many continue to punctuate, the annals of their 
placid reigns. 

In his first Budget speech at Calcutta in March 1899, Lord 
Curzon announced that there were twelve important and greatly 
needed reforms to which he proposed to turn his attention. What 
they were he refrained with diplomatic obscurity from communica- 
ting to his audience. At the same time, it is open to any one, from 
the evidences of public action, to hazard a conjecture as to what 
some at least of the twelve labours of our Indian Herakles must be. 
One may also make a shrewd guess at a few undertakings which will 
not be included in the list. When Lord Curzon went out from 
England, Radical newspapers informed us that we were going to 
have a very Forward Policy on the Frontier—something, indeed, 
which might be described as all forwardness and no policy at all. 
The Tirah campaign of Lord Elgin’s Administration would be child’s 
play compared with the new embarrassments. Our friend and ally 
the Amir would be estranged ; and we might presently find ourselves 
engaged in a mortal struggle with the Cossacks on the Oxus. The 
new Viceroy was to be a puppet in the hands of the military party, 
and was to display a sort of combination of the worst features of 
Lords Ellenborough and Auckland. Sensible and well-informed 
people were not, perhaps, unduly perturbed by these prophecies. 
Those who happened to have dipped into Lord Curzon’s books and 
writings had long thought that they showed a surer grasp of the 
situation than any modern work on the subject. It seemed reason- 
able to hope that the man who had devoted years of his life to a 
patient examination of the frontier question on the spot, who had 
ridden through the Pamirs, and Persia, and Afghanistan, had visited 
the Russians in Central Asia and the Amir at Kabul, who had stayed 
with Sandeman at Quetta and with the Mehtar-ul-Mulk at Chitral, 
was more likely to know what he was about than the self-styled 
experts who, deriving their information as arule from the Continental 
Press, expounded and explained the Indian frontier question till the 
real elements of the problem, so far as the general public was con- 
cerned, were altogether obscured. The confidence piaced in Lord 
Curzon was not belied. With the exception of isolated raids and 
counter-moves, there has been absolute peace upon the frontier for 
two years. In Dir and Swat—the old centre of intrigue and rebellion 
—there has been quiet. The Mohmunds and Afridis abide in peace. 
The Orakzais are friendly. Only the Waziris, who never felt the 
full weight of the British hand, have been openly contumacious, 
owing, I am inclined to think, to certain laxities in the method of 
dealing with them, for which Lord Curzon’s Administration is in no 
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way responsible. And even this little frontier trouble is likely to be 
settled, and the Waziris brought to their senses, without anything 
more serious than a blockade. This operation, by-the-by, is on such 
an unusual scale that a few particulars may not be out of place. The 
blockade was recommended and is being directed by Mr. Merk, the 
Commissioner of the Derajat—a frontier officer trained in Cavagnari’s 
school who knows more of the borderland than most people. It 
extends 200 miles, from Wana by way of Tonk and Bannu 
to Datta Kheyl at the head of the Tochi Pass; and to the Waziri it 
means that, until he and his tribe have paid up the whole of the 
fine demanded as a penalty for their misdeeds, not a bullock-load of 
the goods they usually get from India will reach them. They 
cannot buy tobacco, or cloth, or ghur; the price of grain is rising 
steadily, and salt costs three times as much as it used to. Already 
the pressure thus exerted is beginning to have its effect; and 
according to the latest accounts the tribal maliks were paying 
instalments of the fine at the rate of 500 rupees a day. 

To return, however, to the general lines on which Lord Curzon’s 
frontier policy is being developed. One of his first steps was to 
remove from the minds of the tribesmen the suspicion aroused by 
the costly schemes for advanced fortifications, trans-frontier railways 
and garrisons which had been accepted by Lord Elgin’s Govern- 
ment. First the British and afterwards the Native troops were with- 
drawn from Lundi Kotal ; and the project of a Khyber railway, at which 
the Afridis were really alarmed, was abandoned in favour of a modest 
extension of the existing trunk line from Peshawar to Jumrud. The 
garrison in Chitral was reduced. by one-half, and instead of building 
extensive fortifications at the capital, concentration was effected at 
Drosh, at the near or Indian end of the line. Meanwhile, though 
trans-frontier railways were shelved, a definite scheme of cis-frontier 
lines took their place. It was evidently the opinion of the Viceroy 
that, while isolated tentacles thrown out beyond the border are 
calculated to irritate and alarm, a network of supporting lines 
behind the advanced base is a necessary source of strength. 
Accordingly, a railroad has been built from Nowshera to Dargai in 
support of the Malakand position. The Jumrud extension similarly 
supports the Khyber. Kohat has been strengthened by the opening 
of the Kohat Pass Road, a means of direct communication of which 
the difficulties have frightened off our statesmen for half a century. 
The engineers have been making the final surveys for a railroad 
from Kushalgarh on the Indus to Kohat; and it is understood that 
this is to be prolonged in the direction of Thull on the Kurram 
River. 

These railroads, however, as is pointed out in the Allahabad 
Pioneer, are only the secondary links in a chain of frontier policy. 
The primary link is even more important. This is nothing less 
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than the gradual substitution, for the regular garrisons maintained 
in scattered forts and posts beyond the administrative border of 
India, of bodies of Tribal Militia, raised from the tribes themselves 
for the military defence of their own hills and valleys. These Militia 
are not local levies in the old sense of the term. They do not 
provide their own horses or arms; they are not organised or com- 
manded by their own petty chiefs. They are, on the contrary, semi- 
military bodies, on the model of the well-known Khyber Rifles. 
Raised in fixed proportions from the trans-border and cis-border 
clans, they are drilled and commanded by British officers, earn 
approximately the same pay as the Sepoy, and are, in fact, irregular 
contingents of the Native Army. Bodies of these men have been or 
are still being raised along the entire length of the North-West 
frontier from Chitral to Beluchistan. When they have reached the 
requisite pitch of discipline, they will gradually take the place of 
the isolated British detachments, who will be withdrawn from the 
detestable duties of trans-frontier garrison life, and restored to the 
mobile strength of the Indian Army. Each section of the tribal area 
will then, under the new system, be garrisoned and defended, for 
the most part, by its own inhabitants. 

The principle underlying these measures may be briefly summed 
up in a few words borrowed from the elaborate and statesmanlike 
Minute by Lord Curzon, dated the 27th of August, 1900, which is 
included in the Blue Book just presented to Parliament. They are 
intended to extricate from advanced positions the large number of 
regular troops stationed there for some years past; to consolidate 
instead of dispersing our military strength upon the border; and to 
set up, as it were, the sentiment of local co-operation by enlisting, 
for the defence of their own country but in the service of the 
British Government, the wild yet not wholly intractable inhabitants 
of the border. These measures are now, where not completely 
carried out, in a fair way to be. There is, however, another and, 
in some respects, a more momentous reform which has yet to be 
noticed—-namely, the removal of frontier management from the 
hands of the Punjab Government, and the creation of a new 
administrative charge under a high official—assisted, of course, by 
a large staff of English and native subordinates—who will be 
responsible directly to the Government of India. The main purpose 
of the Minute just quoted is to indicate the lines on which the 
Viceroy proposes to carry out this reorganisation, and his reasons for 
regarding it as the only means of finally removing the complexities, 
the anomalies, and the ineradicable flaws of the existing system. 
He describes it, in fact, as ‘the keystone of the frontier arch.’ 
Lord Curzon’s proposals have been approved, generally, by His 
Majesty’s Government, and the Secretary of State has intimated 
that the details, when worked out, will receive his favourable 
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consideration. There has been a good deal of misapprehension 
about the scheme. It is not an endeavour to revive Lord Lytton’s 
plan of a great Frontier Administration which should ‘ gather up 
into a single skein the many and complex threads of the whole of 
the North-West and West frontier of the Indian Empire.’ An idea 
of that kind, the Viceroy drily remarks, might still appeal to the 
imagination of an enthusiast, but it is not practical. There is to be 
no powerful Warden of the Marches, whose word would be law from 
the Black Mountain to the Indian Ocean, in the Bolan as well as in 
the Khyber, at Quetta as much as at Peshawur. On the other 
hand, the Chief Commissioner and Agent to the Governor-General 
in the new Frontier province will exercise authority over a wide 
stretch of territory. His charge is to include the British Districts 
of Peshawur, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the control 
of the Indian Government’s relations with the adjacent hill tribes. 
Dir, Swat, and Chitral, as well as the Khyber, Kurram, the Tochi 
Pass, and Wana will be ‘in his beat’ as Agent to the Governor- 
General ; while the Punjab districts mentioned will be administered 
by him as Chief Commissioner. His status will be analogous to 
that of Colonel Yate, Chief Commissioner and Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan. 

The project for the creation of a Punjab Frontier province, 
separated from the Government of the Punjab proper, has been 
more or less in the air for some time past. Lord Lytton’s compre- 
hensive scheme, which was meant to include the trans-Indus 
portions of the Punjab, Baluchistan, and Sind, was pared down by 
the India Office till the late Sir C. Aitchison, then Foreign Secretary, 
declared that it would be difficult to devise anything ‘more full 
of the seeds of future misunderstanding, confusion, and divided 
responsibility.’ Lord Lytton, however, was prepared to go on with 
it, even as amended, on the principle, the present Viceroy thinks, 
that half a loaf seemed better than no bread. But the outbreak of 
the Afghan War led to its being first shelved for a time and then 
abandoned. Lord Lansdowne, before he left India, placed on 
record his opinion that all the circumstances pointed ‘to the 
creation of a single Frontier charge . . . under the immediate 
direction of the Government of India.’ Later still, after the Tirah 
campaign, Lord George Hamilton informed the Indian authorities 
that, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, ‘it is desirable 
that the conduct of the external relations with the tribes on the 
Punjab Frontier should be more directly under the control of the 
Government of India.’ To secure this end the Secretary of State 
suggested a plan which almost exactly reproduced the compromise 
which, twenty-one years earlier, had been sent out to Lord Lytton. 
In fact, like Mr. Chick, in Dombey and Son, the India Office once 
again asked: ‘Couldn’t something temporary be done with a tea- 
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pot.’ As already explained, Lord Curzon objects both to half-loaf 
compromises and temporary tea-pots, and has worked out a plan of 
wholesale reform which commands the approval both of his advisers 
on the spot and of the authorities at home. 

That the project, in its main outlines, leaves no opening for 
adverse criticism is, I think, generally admitted. The existing 
system had been condemned over and over again. The only remedy 
for the interminable friction and delays was to end the game of cross 
purposes by separating the frontier from the area controlled by the 
Provincial Government at Lahore. At the same time nothing will 
be gained by trying to minimise the difficulties involved in the 
change. Some of those who have accepted it with applause seem to 
think that the Punjab border can quite easily be run on the same 
lines as the Quetta Agency, with its population of no more than a 
couple of hundred thousand inhabitants, living in a fairly simple if 
barbarous social state, and with a revenue of two lakhs or so. The 
British territory, inhabited by British subjects, which will be placed 
under the new Frontier Chief Commissioner, covers an area of nearly 
10,700 square miles, with a population of over 1,360,000 ‘ turbulent 
devils’ as a frontier officer describes them, and with a revenue of 
eighteen and three-quarter lakhs. It is an area including densely 
populated tracts like Peshawur and Bannu. It has a complicated 
system of land tenure and civil and criminal law; and the people, 
for fifty years, have lived under a system founded on precedents of 
which a large part will now count for nothing. The new Chief 
Commissioner, besides the work he has to do among the tribes beyond 
the administrative frontier, will have a most difficult task before him 
within the border line. The Viceroy, in his Minute, rightly argues 
that it is impossible to separate ‘ Hill politics from Plain politics ;’ 
but it will be no easy matter, under the new system, to maintain the 
balance of the combination. These redections, however, are not 
meant to suggest doubts as to the wisdom of the policy resolved on, 
but rather to indicate the dimensions of the problem which Lord 
Curzon has so courageously assailed. There is ample evidence in the 
Blue Book that he is not unconscious of the obstacles in his path ; 
and, aided by the loyal and capable lieutenants whom he cannot fail 
to select for the work, we may look to him with confidence to push 
it through. 

It is worthy of note, as a feature of his frontier policy, that Lord 
Curzon has plainly desired to attach to himself the frontier chieftains, 
in whose hands lies so much power for good or evil, by personal 
bonds. In former days he visited and stayed with many, if not 
most of them, in their own homes. A winter ago Calcutta had the 
pleasure of seeing the whole of the Hindu Kush chieftains, who 
were brought down to the capital of the Indian Empire to spy out 
the wonders of the land, and to be entertained by their former 
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guest. In the course of his last frontier tour along the Beluch and 
Pathan border, the twmandars and maliks were similarly sent for 
and personally presented to the Viceroy, who spoke to each in turn. 
In the Durbar at Quetta, appropriately held in the Memorial Hall 
erected in honour of his old friend, Sir Robert Sandeman, his 
Excellency addressed the assembled Khans and Sirdars of Beluchistan 
in terms of frank but friendly directness, such as they had never 
previously listened to from Viceregal lips. 

The attitude adopted by the Viceroy towards the tribal and 
frontier chieftains is not unlike that which he has taken up towards 
the princes and feudatory chiefs of India in general. Judging by the 
signs of the times, it looks as if he had embarked upon a policy which 
may leave a more lasting mark upon Indiathan any otherreform. In 
England the full meaning and scope of the distinction between Native 
India with its 70 millions of people and its 600 chiefs, and British 
India with its 230,000,000 of inhabitants, administered by the Civil 
Service, are often overlooked. From time to time a few of the 
Princes, speaking English fluently, beautifully dressed and turned 
out, interested if not proficient, in English sports, and apparently 
fired with a genuine enthusiasm for Occidental civilisation, make 
their way to Europe. It is too hastily assumed that they are types 
of the system; and that the whole Pretorian Guard of Native 
Princes is marching shoulder to shoulder on the road of moral and 
material advancement. In India one seesa very different side of the 
picture. Some of the Princes, by their ability and patriotism, have 
justified their ancient lineage, their high rank, or their modern 
education. But there are others who, either because their education 
has been neglected, or mismanaged, or arrested, or ignored, have 
developed into extravagant ne’er-do-wells; sometimes into much 
worse. (ne sees them surrounded by hordes of parasites (of whom 
the low-class Europeans are the most nefarious), spending mints of 
money on jewels and luxuries, and gradually forfeiting the respect 
and affection of their subjects. It is not altogether or mainly their 
own fault; for the Indian Government has never made up its mind 
how to treat them. It insists upon giving them some sort of education 
in their youth, and tries to turn them into English public school- 
boys and gentlemen. Having implanted a taste for sport, and 
having broken down most of the old restraints of caste and religion, 
it then places these young men in the seats of the mighty, and 
announces that, short of evidence of positive misrule, it is precluded 
by sunnuds and treaties from interfering any further with its recent 
pupils. It combines the maximum of interference, before the young 
man is twenty, with the minimum afterwards. It expects a chief 
to be both an orthodox Hindu, or a devout Mussulman, and a gentle- 
man of the nineteenth century. Having been taught to look upon 
Europe as the fountain-head of all light, he is expected to rulea 
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Native State where there is a good deal of darkness visible. If he is 
not a ruling chief, but only the scion of a ruling or noble family, he 
is sent adrift—just at the moment when his English counterpart 
would be passing from the public school or the university into one 
of the honourable professions—with no prospects before him and 
nothing whatever todo. He cannot go into the Army because the 
British Government does not allow it. He cannot go to the Bar, 
because such a step would involve the loss of all dignity and self- 
respect. He cannot become a doctor, or an architect, or an engineer, 
because all professions are unprincely. He cannot even develop into 
a society painter or minor poet, or man of letters, since art and 
literature have played no part in his education. He becomes an 
uneasy anachronism, living sometimes upon the income of his State 
or family, sometimes upon the bounty of Government, and drifting 
gradually but surely to the bad. 

Lord Curzon has manifestly set himself to grapple with this 
problem—and not a moment too soon. He has seen that the Native 
Prince can only be maintained if he is utilised, and that he cannot 
be utilised by being left alone. He must be taught to recognise 
himself as a factor not merely in the government of his own State, 
but inthe Imperial administration. The Native States, in fact, must 
no longer be regarded as a collection of quaint and ancient bric-d- 
brac on the shelves of a curiosity-shop, nor even as a picturesque 
protuberance upon the British system. They are part of that 
system, contributing to its stability, but dependent upon it for 
continued existence. This was the spirit in which Lord Curzon 
addressed the young Maharaja Scindia—a model of the best type of 


prince—in his speech at Gwalior, when he said :— 


The Native chief must learn that his revenues are not secured to him for his 
own selfish gratification but for the good of his subjects; that his internal 
administration is only exempt from correction in proportion as it is honest; and 
that his gadi is not intended to be a divan of indulgence, but the stern seat of 
duty. His figure should not merely be known on the polo-ground, or on the 
race-course, or in the European hotel. These may be his relaxations, and I do 
not say that they are not legitimate relaxations. But his real work, his princely 
duty, lies among his own people. 


In strict pursuance of the same ideal there appeared a few 
months ago the Viceroy’s Circular Letter about the European tours 
of Native Princes. No one can question the courage, and in India 
few disputed the opportuneness or the wisdom, of this bold pro- 
nouncement. It was understood and applauded by the better class 
of chiefs; for while it will hit the spendthrift and the absentee, 
it gives encouragement to the old-fashioned chief, who has not been 
caught by the flood-tide of modern civilisation, and who prefers to be 
a good Indian rather than a bad copy of an Englishman. But, as some 
of the Native papers have pointed out, it is to be hoped that Lord 
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Curzon will not stop here. If he means to restrict opportunities 
for extravagance and frivolity, he ought also to reform the agencies 
by which these tastes are implanted. If he declines to let the chiefs 
career about the world and amuse themselves, he must see that they 
have some worthy occupation in their own country. If they are not 
to waste their money abroad, it is not quite consistent to allow them 
to squander it at home. That the Viceroy can encourage as well as 
be severe is shown by his attitude towards those Princes who have 
risen to a high conception of their public duty. While he pointedly 
passed by the State of Indore in his tour through the Central Indian 
States without a word to the Maharaja Holkar, whose misrule and 
eccentricities are but too well known, he spent three days at Gwalior, 
and, on the outbreak of troubles in the Far East, he permitted the 
young Maharaja to proceed with his hospital-ship to China. A 
similar compliment was paid to the youthful Maharaja of Bikanir. 
An entirely new development, which may be pregnant of future 
consequences, and which has produced a great sensation in India, 
has been given to Lord Dufferin’s scheme of Imperial Service Troops 
by the permission for the first time accorded to them by Lord Curzon 
to serve outside the borders of India. Hitherto they have only been 
employed on lines of communication in frontier campaigns. Now 
the Viceroy has let them go to the front in China. This is the first 
line of a new chapter in Imperial history. By such incentives Lord 
Curzon has produced a stir and thrill among the old Indian aristo- 
cracy that not for long have they known. On the other hand, he did 
not hesitate to depose the Maharaja of Bhurtpore when that Prince 
shot his body servant dead in a fit of temper. There is consequent 
trepidation among the bad chiefs. But there is hope and re 
jeicing among the better sort. To no part of Lord Curzon’s work do 
those who are interested in India look forward with greater interest 
than to the development of his policy towards the Princes and their 
States. 

Little space is left to speak about the indications of the Viceroy’s 
programme that may be gathered from his speeches or actions with 
regard to education, concerning which he is known to entertain 
strong views; the wider extension of irrigation as a protection—it 
cannot be a preventive—against famine; the finding of some 
suitable sphere of employment for the ever-growing class of persons 
of mixed English and Indian descent, about which he made 4 
notable speech at Calcutta last spring ; the promotion of indigenous 
industries, for whose benefit he passed the Countervailing Duties 
on Sugar Bill; the reduction of telegraphic charges between Great 
Britain and India, a reform which seems to be on the verge of 
achievement ; the relief of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes, 
in whose ivterest has recently been passed a very momentous Act 
for arresting the alienation of land in the Punjab ; or the endowment 
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of India with a gold standard, an experiment which, though still 
in its infancy, has so far been attended with gratifying success. 

Finally, there is a phase of policy and conduct in which the 
Viceroy, in the face of much criticism and at the risk of serious 
unpopularity, has gone fearlessly on his way. India is a country in 
which, even on the threshold of the twentieth century, the racial 
feeling is very strong. The older men say that it tends to grow not 
better, but worse. An evidence of the truth of this appreciation 
seems to be supplied by the increasing number of cases of violent 
collision between Europeans and Natives. Sometimes the fracas is 
between some soldiers out shooting and a band of native villagers ; 
sometimes between the soldier in his barracks and the coolie 
who pulls, or neglects to pull, his punkah; sometimes between 
British officials and their uative subordinates; sometimes between 
managers of tea-gardens and the labourers on their estates. 
There is a good deal to be said on both sides of the question. 
The Native Press complains of the arrogant temper of the European, 
and declares that there is one law for the white and another 
for the black—an assertion which the result of criminal trials 
where a European is the accused party does not tend to 
disprove. The European Press protests against the increasing 
insolence of the Native, and demands full protection for the rights and 
dignity of the ruling race. The situation thus created is not 
precisely a garden of roses in which a Viceroy would choose to 
saunter. He can win little credit ; he may provoke much animosity ; 
he cannot be quite sure of the result. 

Nevertheless, Lord Curzon has not shrunk from letting it be 
known what his line is. He has made it clear that, so far as rests 
with him, he will insist upon even justice between the two races, and 
that stern punishment shall be meted out to the offender, whatever 
his colour or his creed. It is well known that but for his attitude 
in the Rangoon outrage case the whole of that disgraceful affair 
would have been hushed up. He was attacked in some quarters for 
the Order in Council that gave public expression to the feelings of 
the Government of which he was the head. But the majority of 
thinking persons welcomed the assertion by the supreme authority 
of its resolve to uphold the highest standard of moral duty. The 
Viceroy spoke in language of similar plainness in the Government 
resolution upon what was known as the Chupra scandal, where some 
European officers had attacked and grossly persecuted a Native. 
More recently a committee of combined soldiers and civilians was 
convened by him to revise the Shooting Pass Rules, the neglect or 
contempt of which had been responsible for much of the trouble 
between Englishmen and Natives. It is very easy to hint, as was 
done by one critic, that the Viceroy has an eye upon the con- 
Venticles at home. I doubt if Lord Curzon cares much about 
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the applause of Exeter Hall; or, if he did, whether it would com- 
pensate any Governor-General for the serious attacks of his own 
countrymen in India. That Lord Curzon has hitherto escaped the 
latter risk is evidence of the public recognition of his motives. That 
he will permanently improve the relations between the two races is 
more than can be expected of any one man in five years. That he 
will leave them better than he found them is the common hope of 
both. 
STEPHEN WHEELER. 





LAST MONTH 


THE statesmen who are responsible, more or less, for the government 
of Great Britain could hardly be accused of rhetorical exaggeration 
if, like Hamlet, they were to declare that the times are out of joint. 
It might have been hoped that after the grave and agitating expe- 
riences of January and February we should have had a respite from 
public anxieties in March. But the old saw about unfinished 
questions has again proved true, and the course of events shows no 
pity for the repose of nations—or, at least, of this nation in particular. 
The outlook abroad has been singularly gloomy and disquieting 
throughout the month. On the Continent there has been, in several 
quarters, a fresh outburst of that ill-will which so many of our 
European neighbours delight to show towards us. In the United 
States, Senator Morgan, as the chosen apostle of spread-eagleism, has 
once more given utterance to the sentiments of Jefferson Brick, amid 
the applause of the Yellow Press and its readers. In China, whilst 
but little progress has been made in the solution of the main problem 
with which the united Powers are dealing, a local squabble at Tientsin 
over the trumpery question of a railway-siding has all but caused a 
collision between bodies of Russian and English troops; whilst in 
South Africa the pursuit of the guerilla forces has been maintained 
in a tedious and unsatisfactory fashion, and the attempt to negotiate 
terms of surrender with General Botha has resulted in a distinct 
failure, 

If there were not enough in this outlook abroad to justify the 
apprehensions of statesmen, a survey of home affairs would be more 
than sufficient to complete that justification. Parliament has been 
sitting for little more than a month, but already one unpleasant fact 
with regard to our Parliamentary institutions has been forced upon 
our notice. This is the decay in reputation and influence of the 
House of Commons. To many of us, firm believers in the Constitu- 
tion and in the principles of representative government, this is the 
saddest of all the facts which now confront us. Heaven help our 
country if Parliament should fall into public contempt! This is the 
sentiment which rises to the lips when we contemplate the possibility 
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of a change that would be more revolutionary than any other that it 
is possible to conceive. We may still be a long way from the 
moment when the House of Commons shall have laid down the 
sceptre it has wielded through so many centuries; but it is im- 
possible for thinking men to close their eyes to the fact that our 
Parliamentary institutions are now being tried in a very different 
manner from that in which: they were tried in the days of the 
Crimean war, and that the results of that trial, so far as they are 
visible, are anything but satisfactory. This is the central fact in the 
history of home politics during the past month. If we add to it the 
unpleasant revelations which have been made during the month with 
regard to the War Office, and the relations of the Secretary of State 
and the late Commander-in-Chief, we shall hardly need to take into 
account the enormous financial burdens which are being heaped upon 
the nation in order to feel justified in saying that the times are 
indeed out of joint. 

One pleasing and satisfactory feature of the story of the month 
may be noticed before I turn to the details of our political history. 
The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall have gone forth upon a mission 
not unlike that undertaken by the King himself when, as Prince 
of Wales, he visited India many years ago. They have gone, 
not as private persons, and not even as the future King and 
Queen, but as the direct representatives of the Sovereign. The 
Duke of Cornwall may be said, indeed, to be the representative and 
envoy, not merely of King Edward, but of the great Queen who 
in the closing days of her reign appointed him to this task; and we 
may feel assured that he will be received wherever he goes in this 
double capacity. It gives a pathetic significance to his mission, and 
at the same time it demonstrates more forcibly than anything else 
could do the continuity of the sovereignty of England and of the 
policy and sentiments of the Throne in its relations with the British 
people in all parts of the world. The public at home, which showed 
so lively an interest in the beginning of the Duke’s long voyage on 
the 16th of March, will follow his movements with unabated zest 
throughout his journey. There is nothing far-fetched in the belief 
that this historic progress of the Heir-Apparent through the more 
distant portions of the realm will tend to draw still closer the ties 
that bind the mother-country and the scattered members which con- 
stitute with her the glorious entity of the British Empire. 

The question of the revenues to be allotted to the Crown during 
the present reign has been considered by a Committee of the House 
of Commons during the month, and it is understood that a decision 
has been arrived at which meets with general, if not absolutely 
universal, approval. King Edward and his family will enjoy a some- 
what larger revenue than was allotted to Queen Victoria when she 
came to the Throne. The justice of this increase is so obvious that 
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it does not require to be defended. The mere change in the value 
of money since 1837 of itself makes the increase nominal rather than 
real. It would be intolerable to the British people to see their 
Sovereign stinted of the means needed to maintain the majesty of 
the Throne. It would be still more intolerable to them to think of 
him as pinched by pecuniary embarrassments. No one can pretend 
that the Committee of the House of Commons will err on the side 
of extravagance or prodigality. The revenue of the Crown under 
King Edward will still be smaller than that allotted to English 
monarchs in days when the country was far poorer than it is now, 
and smaller than that enjoyed by the sovereigns of Continental States 
which have no pretensions to the wealth or might of the British 
Empire. 

The proceedings in Parliament during the month have been of 
singular and varied interest. Although no great party-battles have 
been fought, and no precise issues have been raised between the 
Ministerialists and the Opposition, the controversial side of politics 
has been very conspicuous. Persona] questions, for which both 
Houses of Parliament have that special liking which shows their 
kinship with common human nature, have played a great part in 
the proceedings of the month. The most important of these personal 
questions has, undoubtedly, been the sharp altercation between Lord 
Wolseley, the late Commander-in-Chief, and Lord Lansdowne, the 
late Secretary of State for War. Lord Wolseley, in fulfilment of a 
promise made some time back, directed the attention of the House 
of Lords to certain features of the position of the Commander-in- 
Chief since 1895, which seemed to him to be disadvantageous to the 
public service. His speech was not only, from every point of view, 
a legitimate expression of opinion, but was couched in terms of 
singular good-nature. He attacked nobody, he indulged in no 
malicious innuendoes ; his whole object seemed to be to call attention 
to the drawbacks under which, under existing regulations, the 
Commander-in-Chief is compelled to labour. To the amazement of 
all who were present in the House of Lords on the occasion, Lord 
Lansdowne’s reply to this speech took the form of a deliberate and 
very acrimonious attack upon Lord Wolseley. The late Commander- 
in-Chief was charged with having given the Secretary for War bad 
advice regarding the campaign in South Africa, and with having 
neglected the duties of his high office by his failure to use the 
powers with which he was entrusted. A more unprovoked and 
unjustifiable attack upon a public servant by a responsible Minister 
has seldom, if ever, been made. It is difficult to conceive Lord 
Lansdowne’s motive in taking this course. On the surface it would 
seem as though the late Secretary for War, bitterly resentful of the 
criticisms to which he was exposed during the earlier period of the 
campaign in South Africa, had sought to shuffle out of an unpleasant 
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position by transferring to the Commander-in-Chief the whole 
responsibility for the blunders and failures which public opinion has 
condemned so emphatically. It is, however, difficult to believe 
that Lord Lansdowne can have been so far forgetful of the best 
traditions of public life as to seek to shelter himself behind a 
permanent official for whose actions he has to bear the Parlia- 
mentary responsibility. One can only conjecture that during 
the strain and stress of the worst period of the war many causes 
of irritation sprang up between the Secretary of State and the 
Commander-in-Chief, and that, in a moment of petulance, Lord 
Lansdowne was led to take the House of Lords and the country into 
his confidence. Be the cause what it may, the result has been the 
reverse of edifying. Lord Rosebery, in his comments upon the two 
scenes in the House in which Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley 
confronted each other as though they stood in hostile camps, justly 
said that they constituted one of the most painful episodes in recent 
Parliamentary procedure. That Lord Wolseley may have had his 
faults as Commander-in-Chief is not to be denied. But Lord Lans- 
downe and his eager newspaper claque seem to have lost sight of 
one fact—that is, that the greater the deficiencies of Lord Wolseley, 
the graver must be the indictment against Lord Lansdowne himself. 
He was the supreme head of the War Office. It was he, and not 
Lord Wolseley, who was responsible to Parliament and the Sovereign 
for the manner in which the war was conducted. After taking office 
he had arranged the duties of the new Commander-in-Chief in such 
a fashion as to augment the authority of the Secretary of State over 
the holder of what I may call the military premiership. In these 
circumstances, whatever may have been Lord Wolseley’s defects or 
failures, Lord Lansdowne has clearly not a shadow of right to 
shield himself from criticism by referring to them. The plain truth 
seems to be that in the early stages of the war—and let us hope 
that it was in the early stages only—the War Office fell into a state 
of muddle, and the Secretary of State showed that he was not strong 
enough personally to put an end to the muddle or to evolve order 
and system out of chaos. This ‘painful episode,’ in fact, has done 
more to convince the public that a great reform in our system of 
Army administration is necessary than even the terrible miscalcu- 
lations and failures of last year did. 

Of minor interest was the controversy raised in the House of 
Commons over the question of General Colvile’s removal from his 
post at Gibraltar. General Colvile was one of those officers, 
unfortunately a somewhat numerous body, whose names were 
associated with disasters to our troops in South Africa. I have no 
intention of entering into the question of the extent of General 
Colvile’s responsibility for our reverses at Sanna’s Post and Lindley. 
There are certain essential points to be cleared up in the narratives 
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of these events before outsiders can express any definite opinion with 
regard to them. But undoubtedly the War Office did not shine in its 
treatment of General Colvile’s case. To begin with, after a report 
had been received from Lord Roberts on the subject of General 
Colvile’s conduct, and therefore, it may be presumed, after the 
highest authorities at home had given full consideration to his case, 
he was permitted to return to his command at Gibraltar. This was 
when Lord Lansdowne was Secretary of State and Lord Wolseley 
Commander-in-Chief. Subsequently, when the Ministry had been 
reconstructed, Mr. Brodrick taking the place of Lord Lansdowne 
at the War Office, and when Lord Wolseley’s term of office as 
Commander-in-Chief had terminated, a peremptory order was sent to 
General Colvile requiring him to resign his command. No reason 
was assigned for this curious change of front, nor was General 
Colvile given the opportunity of defending his conduct before a court- 
martial. He refused to resign, and was forthwith removed from his 
post. He came to England in the character of a man with a grievance, 
and the House of Commons has heard his grievance discussed in more 
than one debate during the past month. Here, again, the War Office 
has acted in such a manner as to lay itself open to serious animadver- 
sion. It may have done the right thing in its treatment of General 
Colvile, but, if so, it has clearly done it in the wrong way. However 
highly we may esteem the necessity for maintaining military disci- 
pline, the feeling in favour of fair play between man and man is a 
sentiment which most of us hold still more strongly. If we grant 
everything that is asserted against General Colvile, it is still difticult 
to resist the conclusion that he has been punished for his offences 
in an unfortunate manner. The War Office authorities veered 
from one extreme to the other in a fashion which has left a painful 
impression upon the public mind; while, to make matters still 
worse, Mr. Chamberlain fell into the deplorable indiscretion of 
treating the whole question as though it were a simple one of con- 
fidence in Lord Roberts. In doing so, he was as unjust to the new 
Commander-in-Chief as Lord Lansdowne was to his predecessor in 
that office. 

Apart from these personal questions, the interest of the Parlia- 
mentary proceedings during the month has centred upon the Army 
and Navy Estimates, and upon Mr. Brodrick’s scheme for the reform 
of our military system. So far as the Brodrick scheme is con- 
cerned, it would be misleading to say that it has been received with 
enthusiasm by anybody. Possibly my readers may think that it 
would be equally misleading if I were to assert that it is believed in 
by nobody. Yet the latter assertion is not so far wide of the mark 
as at the first glance it may appear to be. Certainly, if ramour may 
be trusted, among those who regard it with scepticism, its own 
authors are to be counted. Mr. Brodrick had before him an almost 
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impossible task. He was called upon by the Cabinet, in obedience 
to a public demand, to frame a scheme which should furnish a great 
army that might take the field against the huge forces of the Con- 
tinent on not unequal terms ; and he was at the same time forbidden 
to look beyond voluntary enlistment for the means of augmenting 
and recruiting our troops. Cynics declare that the new scheme is 
one designed to establish one fact, and one only—that is, the 
impossibility of obtaining a great army by means of voluntary 
enlistment. The advocates of compulsory military service in one form 
or another are already crying exultantly, ‘ Here is the best thing you 
can get without conscription or the ballot! You see what a poor 
thing it is; and the chances are that you cannot even get this by 
voluntary enlistment. Will you not learn the moral?’ I leave the 
discussion of this scheme to experts; but this is, unquestionably, 
the temper in which it has been received in Parliament and the 
country. It has still to be discussed in the House of Commons, 
but the mere fact that it should have been produced is an omen of 
grave significance. 

In the meantime, the Estimates for the two services, which have 
been duly laid before the House of Commons, illustrate both the 
gravity of the times in which we live and the prevailing tendency 
of opinion among the governing classes. The Estimates have 
attained proportions which all must admit to be colossal, and which 
some describe as appalling. Putting aside the question of war 
expenditure, which figures for a sum, speaking roundly, of 60 
millions, the regular charge for the Army, in the new Estimates, 
amounts to more than 27 millions. The Navy Estimates attain 
the still higher net total of 31 millions. Additions for permanent 
works raise the Estimates for the Army to 31 millions, and for the 
Navy to 33 millions. We are thus committed to an expenditure 
upon the two services for the current year of 64 millions, not a 
penny of this enormous sum being directly due to the war. It is 
easy to understand the feeling with which economists of the old 
school regard such figures as these. The outcry against ‘ bloated 
armaments’ was at its loudest when the expenditure upon the Army 
and Navy was barely one-half of the present amount. To-day we 
have to face Estimates the like of which have never been seen, never 
even dreamed of, before. And in what temper do the people of 
Great Britain contemplate this enormous expenditure, for which 
they will have to provide from their own pockets? It is a temper, 
as Mr. Robertson remarked in the House of Commons, of absolute 
indifference. ‘ Bedlam ought to be enlarged’ was the commentary 
of a great statesman of the past, when he heard that the House of 
Commons and the Liberal party had agreed to Naval Estimates which 
were smaller by some 14 millions than those of to-day. That 
. was an explosion of the old feeling of passionate resentment against 
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increased expenditure upon our national armaments. One wonders 
what Mr. Cobden or Mr. Gladstone would have had to say about these 
Estimates. But one wonders still more at the fact that hardly a voice is 
heard in protest from politicians or publicists of any party. The 
country is certainly not so much richer than it was seven years ago 
that it can regard with equanimity the vast additions to the national 
burdens which have been made since then. The increase in the 
Army Estimates is, however, accepted almost without a murmur as 
the natural consequence of the exposure of our defective military 
system which has been brought home to us by the war. As to the 
Navy Estimates, the country is practically unanimous in its deter- 
mination that, come what come may, the fleet shall be strong 
enough to hold its own against any probable combination of adverse 
Powers. Nothing has been more remarkable in the history of the 
past month than the extraordinary calmness, one might almost call 
it apathy, with which these unparalleled Estimates have been received. 
Is it indeed the case that, having put our hands to the plough, we 
are resolved on no account to look back? or are we merely moving 
under the pressure of a blind impulse which will not survive the 
coming Budget of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 

Upon one point the House of Commons seems happily to be 
inspired by a wholesome spirit. It is anxious that the nation should 
receive full value for its immense expenditure. The brief debates 
upon the Navy Estimates proved that no one was inclined to take 
upon himself the responsibility of refusing the supplies asked for, 
but that on both sides of the House men were anxious to satisfy 
themselves that the money was to be well spent. It is still a 
puzzle to most of us how the work of increasing the fleet has 
been allowed to fall behind during the last four years. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster (whose appearance as an actual administrator instead 
of a critic has been hailed on all sides with satisfaction) attributes 
the failure to carry out the programme of successive years to 
the great struggle in the engineering trade. It may be so; 
but it is difficult to understand how a disturbance of industrial 
conditions which only lasted for a few weeks can have affected 
the progress of our manufactures for a term of several years. For- 
tunately, the cause, whatever it may be, now seems to have been 
removed, and we may at least hope that the great shipbuilding pro- 
gramme of the current year will be duly accomplished. On two 
points connected with the past policy of the Admiralty somewhat 
disquieting announcements have been made. The first of these 
points is the condition of the naval works at Gibraltar. Certain 
amateurs, among whom Mr. Gibson Bowles occupies a prominent 
place, have come to the conclusion that a fatal mistake has been 
made in placing the new docks on the west side of the Rock, where 
they may be exposed to the fire of batteries on the Spanish mainland. 
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Their contention is that the east side should have been chosen, and 
they have induced the Government to consent to the appointment of 
a small committee to report upon the subject. It seems rather late 
in the day to re-open the question of the site of works which are now 
approaching completion, and upon which a very large sum of money 
has already been expended. The present site was chosen after long 
deliberation and the most exhaustive investigations on the spot by 
officers of authority and eminence. It is more than probable that 
the new inquiry will simply confirm the decision arrived at 
by the Board of 1894. But the British public have a senti- 
mental affection for the wonderfully picturesque fortress which 
seems to guard the entrance to the Mediterranean that makes 
them extremely sensitive to any question affecting its security, 
and we shall probably see a battle raged over the Gibraltar docks 
akin to that which has been carried on over the Belleville boilers. 
It is the efficiency of these boilers which furnishes the second point 
in regard to naval policy about which some uneasiness has been 
shown. The Secretary to the Admiralty has announced that in 
consequence of a report from a committee of experts the adoption of 
the Belleville boilers in new ships is to be abandoned; they are, 
however, to be retained in the ships already afloat or under construc- 
tion. The intimation is undoubtedly disquieting, but there appears 
to be no reason for the panic into which some critics of naval matters 
seem to have fallen. The fact that the Belleville boilers are 
employed in the French Navy and that they were unquestionably the 
best type of water-tube boilers existing at the time of their adoption 
by our own Admiralty, should satisfy us that, even though they may 
now be superseded by improved types, no mistake was made when 
they were originally selected. One other matter connected with the 
Naval Estimates must not be allowed to pass without mention. After 
long deliberation the Admiralty have at last resolved to add to our fleet 
a certain number of those submarine vessels regarding the possible 
usefulness of which so wide a diversity of opinion prevails. In 
taking this step the Government have unquestionably yielded to the 
pressure of public opinion. The submarine boat may only be 
in the experimental stage; but the experiment is one which the 
British Navy cannot afford to leave untried. 

With the exception of certain rather remarkable attempts at 
temperance legislation which have been made in both Houses of Par- 
liament during the month, there is little in the other proceedings 
of the Legislature to call for notice, except those which have reference 
to the grave subject I have already mentioned—the decline in the 
popularity and infiuence of the House of Commons. The action of 
certain of the Irish members on the 5th of March in refusing to leave 
the House when a division had been called, led to one of the most 
lamentable scenes ever witnessed in Parliament. The members in 
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question, although repeatedly ordered by the Speaker to retire to the 
division lobbies, refused to do so. Asaconsequence, a body of police 
was brought into the House and the disobedient members expelled 
by force. The spectacle of policemer invading the sacred floor of 
Parliament and ejecting the representatives of the people in the 
fashion in which drunken men are expelled from public-houses is 
one that might well cause a shudder of horror and indignation to any 
Parliamentarian of the old school. But even this deplorable incident 
does not seem to have caused any deep emotion in the public mind. 
This, no doubt, may be attributed in part to the offensive folly of 
the members who provoked the scene. New, for the most part, to 
the House of Commons, and eager to prove that they looked upon 
themselves as aliens in a hostile Parliament, they had no regard for 
those traditions to which very few even of Irish agitators have in the 
past been wholly indifferent. They were reckless in provoking the 
fate which overtook them, and, so far as they themselves were con- 
cerned, the verdict of the public was one of ‘served them right.’ 
But it is impossible to recall this shameful episode in the history of 
the House of Commons without a feeling of deep disquietude. That 
‘the mighty mother of free Parliaments’ should have been placed, 
under any circumstances, at the mercy of a posse of constables, is 
indeed one of the most painful incidents in its story. That both 
members themselves and the country at large should have accepted 
the incident almost as a matter of course, shows how great is, for the 
moment, the decline in popularity and influence of a Representative 
Chamber which was once regarded by the whole civilised world with 
unfeigned reverence. Nor is it to the action of the Irish members 
only that this decline is to be attributed. Parliament is always 
strong enough to guard its dignity and its authority against the 
encroachments of an isolated band of agitators, and though fresh 
repressive measures against mere obstruction are always to be re- 
gretted, when they are clearly called for, as in the present case, the 
House does not hesitate to adopt them. 

But the steady and swift decline in the influence of the Repre- 
sentative Chamber is due to more insidious and deadly causes than. 
the turbulent obstructiveness of a few members from Ireland. Many 
men on both sides of the House openly attribute this decline to 
errors in its leadership. Mr. Balfour has many admirable qualities, 
and no one will dispute his right to be considered one of the foremost 
personalities in our public life. But from causes which are not so 
clearly apparent to outside observers as they must be to his fellow- 
members in the House of Commons, he is certainly not so fortunate 
as many men of greatly inferior talent have been in his attempts to 
lead that House. Slight lapses of memory, a momentary neglect of 
some old usage, temporary absence from the Treasury bench at a 
time when the leader ought to have been there, a neglect of ordinary 
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business habits, these seem to be the chief causes of his lack of 
success in managing the Chamber and of the consequent irritation 
which is felt by the members, not on the Opposition benches 
only. Nobody imputes to him any deliberate intention to 
neglect the House of Commons or to show any want of respect 
to it. But from time to time he undoubtedly succeeds in im- 
pressing upon the members the feeling that, somehow or other, 
they are not treated as they ought to be and as they have been 
treated in times past. If, however, the members generally acquit 
Mr. Balfour of any intentional disregard for their accustomed privi- 
leges, many of them do not conceal their belief that in another 
quarter they are being treated with open indifference. Lord 
Salisbury cannot complain if this is the belief of a great number 
of members of Parliament, including not a few who are the supporters 
of his own Administration. He has never taken the trouble to 
dissimulate when speaking of the House of Commons. It may be 
quite true that he is equally cynical in his attitude towards the 
House of Lords; but that is a different matter. A peer speaking 
among his peers may say what he likes about his own House ; a peer 
who is also the head of the Government cannot be equally out- 
spoken regarding the House of Commons without creating a very 
angry feeling in the latter place. 
Wemyss REID. 
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